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SOME MODERN TYPES OF THE MOTHER. 


‘3 HE earliest representations of 
the Virgin do not present her 
as the mother, but as a young woman, 


almost a young girl, beau- 
tiful according to the 
ideas of the early paint- 
ers, standing with eyes 
toward heaven and_ her 


hand on her bosom. The’ 


Greeks esteemed woman 
as an inferior creature, 
and consequently avoided 
representing her as the 
mother of God, but about 
the fourth century the 
Roman idea of woman- 
hood began to prevail, 
and in the pictures that 
followed the strongest ele- 
ment which was intro- 
duced was the human 
maternity of the Virgin, 
with its attendant senti- 
ment, beauty, and sym- 
pathy. There began to 
be foreshadowed in her 
face, too, that suffering 
which the years had in 
store for the mother heart. 

It is said a keen mind 
may read the history of a 
nation from its pictures. 
Art is the highest outward 
expression of the inward 
life of a country. Into its 
art goes the idealism, the 
outreaching for higher 
and better things. By its 
crudeness or by its intel- 
lectual qualities, by its ma- 
teriality or the soul which 
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it contains, as well as by its materi- 
alization of the types of feminine 
beauty, the nation tells its own story. 
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GORLICH'’S MADONNA OF THE EAST. 


All this is especially and particu- 
larly true of pictures of the Virgin, 
representing as they do the religious 
idea embodied in the female form. 
As there was no authentic portrait 
of Christ, so there was no portrait of 
the mother of Christ, and the paint- 
ers of every nation and time have 
made her the highest type of its own 
womanhood. Inthe early days when 
the Christians were Romans and 
worshiped secretly in the catacombs, 
the image of the Virgin which they 
made suggested the Roman nation, 
whose highest ideals were chastity 
and motherhood. 

But as Christianity came out from 
under its cloud and became triumph- 
ant under the Christian emperors, 
in the fanatic zeal of its followers to 
crush out everything that resembled 
paganism, attempts at picturing 
physical beauty in sensuousness of 
line and color and form were frowned 
upon. All traces of the classic tra- 
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ditions brought from the beauty lov- 
ing Greeks were lost in the ruins of 
the heathen temples, and the ma- 
donnas of that time are the thin, 
ascetic, spiritualistic women which 
makes the modern student of the old 


master wonder. They may not be 
beautiful to our modern sense, but 
they are most valuable as showing 
the ancient foundations of Christi- 
anity. There is, too, in these sad, 
drawn and miserable faces a nobility 
and depth of character which many 
of the modern pictures of the Mother 
lack. The modern painters have 
east aside all traditions and have 
taken up the painting of sacred sub- 
jects as they would take up the 
painting of anything else. They 
have, in most cases, put aside asceti- 
cism and mysticism and have trans- 
lated the Virgin into the everyday 
life. They have, whatever the type, 
made her essentially and wholly hu- 
man, and as the highest type of that 
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humanity they have made her the 
Mother. 

The fervid imagination of the 
painters of the fifteenth century 
seems lacking in these later ones. 
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ture by Von Bodenhausen. He has 
made the beautiful young mother 
standing enwrapped by the light 
from heaven, which her purity and 
sanctification gave her as a right for- 














DEFREGGER’S HOLY MOTHER. 


They have not invented a beauty of 
the soul which they have caused to 
shine through stiff lines and uncouth 
contour, but they have presented the 
faces that we all know, with human 
love and human passion depicted 
therein, sometimes happy and joy- 
ous, but usually with a prescience of 
that sorrow that is to be. 

This is particularly true of the pic- 


ever. She has turned her sad eyes 
from it, but away off in the distance 
can be seen the grim specter of Cal- 
vary uprearing its three distinct 
crosses. The soft infant clings close 
to its mother, turning its eyes up to 
hers, and she clasps her hands as 
though to shield, through time and 
eternity. 

There is no impression of dignity 
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here. There is grace and beauty 
and modesty that suffers. But she is 
essentially the young girlof Nazareth, 
frankly idealized, to whom this great 
and wonderful thing has happened. 
This great and wonderful thing 
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minent a characteristic of the earlier 
pictures of the very ascetic school, 
but this in no way detracts from the 
beauty and spirituality of the others. 

The object of a religious picture is 
not cold correctness of detail. It 


HUGO VOGEL’S MOTHER AND CHILD. 


which is the one swing of the pen- 
dulum, which must rush back, taking 
for every degree of joy that has been 
given, a corresponding degree of 
anguish and woe. Bodenhausen has 
shown it all in the face. There is 
one great and essential difference 
between the very modern madonnas 
and those of even a century ago. 
Some one very wittily has said that 
the modern madonna is a Unitarian. 
She does not carry in her face the 
look of virginity, which was so pro- 


must be a picture which appeals to 
what we call the religious emotions. 
To our respect, our reverence, our in- 


stinctive adcration. That a painter 
should go to Jerusalem for his 
models—should search for correct- 
ness of dress, of accessories of sur- 
rounding for the virgin, is most un- 
necessary. Each Christian country 
has taken the Virgin as its own, and 
the painters of each country make 
her of their own nationality. The 
young Jewess is almost never used 
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even in these days of real- 
ism. 

There is something that is 
displeasing to the great mass of 
people in seeing the type of a 
Jewess representing the holy 
mother. Centuries of seeing 
Jews disbelievers in the Christ 
create emotions which are 
stronger than our learned 
knowledge that Mary was in 
reality of that race. She is 
human, and each and every 
country likes to bring her as 
near to itself as possible. Re- 
ligious pictures are painted for 
the people in most cases, or if 
they are not, they should be. 

But we associate, the Holy 
Mother with lowliness and 
meekness, at least while her 
infant isin herarms. We like 
to think that she was taken 
into the glory of complete 
triumph after this world was 
left behind, and that she was 
made Queen of Heaven, to rule 
over the lives of angels and of 
men, intercessor between the 
human and the divine; although it is Calvary must have brought to that 
difficult to realize that any glory mother’s heart. 
could illumine the darkness that Gorlich’s idea of the madonna 














THE PEASANT MADONNA OF CORLAIS. 











MAILLART'S ‘*MADONNA OF THE WAVES.” 
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THE HUMAN MOTHER OF GABRIEL MAX. 


makes her this queen even during 


the infancy of the child. He has 
followed some of the great classic 
models in giving himself that liberty, 
although his conception is very 
original. His picture represents a 
placid faced woman, with heavy lids, 
and none of the wonder of life in her 
eyes, such as we expect in the Virgin. 
Her dress is rich and Eastern in effect, 
a rich veil falling from a jeweled 
crown. There are jeweled bands 
holding her embroidered gauze tunic 
at throat and arms, 

The child is a conventional infant, 
not the thin necked and large-browed 


child that we might expect to find 
twelve years later, delivering lectures 
to the doctors in the temple, but the 
curly haired, contented and joyful 
baby, who holds in one hand a sheaf 
of golden wheat that he has torn 
from the ground as he passed. He 
is looking at the doves in the sky 
with eyes that see their brilliant iris 
and graceful flight rather than pierce 
the clouds for the glories of the 
golden gates and the throne beyond. 
The picture is brilliant in execution 
and color. One of the most admir- 
able bits is in the hands. They are 
most shapely and well formed, with 
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a delicacy of touch which is enchant- 
ing. 

tn striking contrast to this picture 
is a madonna by Corlais. It is one 
of the most impressive of the modern 
madonnas, through its very homeli- 
ness and simplicity, its nobility and 
strength. It is the type of the peas- 
ant mother, holding her child close 
under her cloak. The face is a face, 
not of a virgin, but of a widow. 
There are traces, not of a sorrow that 
is to come, but of a sorrow that is 
past, and that has left a deep impress 
upon heart and face. The little 
rounded cheek pressed into the sad 
outline of the mother’s face is held 
as though it were a comfort too 
precious to relinquish for an instant. 

The brow with the smooth black 
hair put back is peaceful. The 
hands, strong, full of energy and 
life, are essentially motherly; formed 
to hold, to caress, to support. The 
child’s face is made almost roguish, 
with laughing black eyes and a 
human joy in the world about him. 


Hébert’s madonna goes back to 


early ideals. He makes her more a 
virgin than a mother, and behind 
her head and that of the child he 
puts the halo. He has striven to put 
into the child’s face some of that 
spirituality, that consciousness of his 
divinity which was born in him, but 
to few people will this child appeal, 
touch the heart as does the more 
human representation. To the mys- 
tic, to monks and nuns, to the re- 
cluse, to those who find the expres- 
sion of their religious sentiment in 
“dim religious light,” in the dying 
away of organ music in lofty 
churches, in the waff of incense—to 
these this type may appeal. To 
those who live amid the tumults, the 
joys and sorrows of the earth, the 
nearer the divine approaches the joys 
as well as the sorrows of humanity, 
the closer is felt the tie which binds 
man to heaven. 

In Goodall’s Virgin Mother we 
have a decorative study full of re- 
ligious feeling. She sits on a beau- 
tifully colored bench of mosaic, over 
which a rug of Eastern dyes is 
thrown. The mother’s head is bent 
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in atender melancholy, and she looks. 
at the tiny fingers of the child’s hand 
which she holds in hers, as though 
she saw them lifted in blessing the 
world, instead of the marks of the 
cruel nails. There is a holy smile 
upon her face, covered by the trans- 
parent shadow of her long white 
veil, Theroom is hung with Eastern 
stuffs, and through the window, lat- 
ticed, there is a glimpse of sky and 
blooming tree. In the curve of the 
beautiful bare arm, turned to make 
a hollow resting place for the child’s 
body, there is an indescribable pro- 
tection. 

The child which she holds has the 
face, the curves, the dimpled body 
of the most adorable babe. The 
little face is earnest and full of char- 
acter, with noble brow, and eyes 
that question. There is a charm in 
the whole picture, a stillness of 
peace. This madonna looks to be 
the woman who put aside the knowl- 
edge of the divinity of the child to 
adore him as her own, 

Defregger in his madonna, of 
which we give only the head and the 
child, presents a picture of incompar-. 
able nobility. There is a grandeur, 
as of one to whom dignity had come, 
the dignity of giving birth to the 
light of the world, and in realizing 


‘her great position, she also seems to 


understand its complement, her 
anguish to come. The child in this 
case is almost entirely lost in the 
overwhelming mystery of the moth- 
er’s countenance, although the beauty 
and simplicity of its character, its 
look of waiting for the years to bring 
their burden, is touching beyond 
words. 

If Defregger has but copied a type 
of his country and his time, what is 
this mysterious quality which he has 
put into this woman’s face, and 
which makes her ‘other than of this 
world? Inthis Defregger hasshown 
himself the great artist. No words, 
no description, can tell what it is 
that a painter puts into line and 
color and expression, that moves the 
heart and the emotions. The true 
artist makes of the real thing some- 
thing infinitely greater than itself. 
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The artist, like the great writer, is 
often, more, usually, unconscious of 
his work. There is in him that ele- 
ment which transfigures, brings out 
at his call the soul, the meaning, of 
even inanimate things; how much 
more when he puts on his canvas 
what is not only the typical mother 
of his best knowledge of his country. 
but the typical mother of the world, 
of his highest-religious ideals. 

It is this almost divine inspiration. 
this gift, which makes us think of 
the poet and the artist as the reed 
through which the songs of the gods 
are blown, the glass through which 
the soul of the universe is seen : this 
gift which we call genius. Perhaps 
as we look and look again, upon the 
repressed and powerful face that 
Defregger has given us, we may see 
more than he himself saw in his cre- 
ation. Some one has said that the 
signification of a great work of art 
is inexhaustible, and their suggest- 
iveness lasting; that there was an 
element of life in them of which 
their creators were never conscious. 

Follow this by the mother as con- 
Here is 


ceived by Gabriel Max. 
nothing except the human, every day 
sweetness and beauty of mother love. 
The religious element is entirely ab- 


sent. We have embodied here the 
young mother and her child. 
exact type of these two may be seen 
in thousands of homes. It is artistic, 
and it is beautiful, and by the very 
absence of some of the essential 
characteristics of the conventional 
madonna, says much, There is not 
in the minds and hearts of the peo- 
ple from whom this madonna was 
drawn, and to whom it appeals, any 
of the denials of religion. The Pu- 
ritans, who were Christians of the 
sternest type, sterner even than 
those early Christians who gave the 
mother the hard look of a Minerva, 
or the hollow cheeks, narrow high 
brow and straight mouth of an as- 
cetic, did not tolerate any picture of 
the Virgin whatever. They ignored 
the softness of the infancy and child- 
hood of Christ, they did not cele- 
brate the day of his birth, and his 
mother was never spoken of. From 
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that race could never have'come this 
conception of the Mother. 

The madonna of Hugo Vogel 
wears in her beautiful, strong and 
most maternal countenance the sor- 
row of unshed tears. Vogel has put 
about and around her and the Child, 
the tender springtime, the fresh 
green leaves, the slender trunks of 
saplings, the light and delicate colors 
of the first flowers .of the. year. 
Everything suggests the joyousness 
of youth. The babe puts its golden 
head against her bosom, and looks 
out upon life, happy and in tune 
with all the beauty about him, seek- 
ing no refuge but this. We wonder 
in looking at this bright and ques- 
tioning face of the Child, when his 
mother first told to him the wonder- 
ful story of his divine origin, and of 
the great mission that he had been 
sent into the world to perform; for 
it must have been from his mother 
that the message came. 

Our eyes rest upon this mother’s 
face and we can feel that the weight 
of her responsibility was a crown to 
her, taken with humility and meek- 
ness of spirit, and with purity of 
heart. Vogel in this type, with this 
background might almost seem to 
embody the mother of Christ, with 
Nature, the great mother of us all, 
the great, the all wise. 

“The Madonna of the Waves,” by 
Maillart, is purely a vision.’ He has 
made the mother and child entirely 
of the other world. Delicate, beauti- 
ful, refined, it is not the mother and 
child of earth, but of heaven. The 
old fisherman who kneels at their 
feet, clasps his hands and adores, but 
we do not feel that he is brought 
near, that it is to him more than the 
mysterious which has by chance 
floated from heaven into his vision, 

In none of these modern ideals of 
the Holy Mother, the mother who is 
holy because she is the mother from 
which comes all that is high and 
noble in religion, is there found the 
severity, or heroic dignity which 
some of the earlier painters made so 
strong a point. They are usually re- 
fined types of feminine beauty, full 
of softness, of yielding tenderness, of 




















dreamy maternity. In the one typi- 
cal Mother of the Christian world, 
we see one who brought into the 
world chivalry, gentleness of heart, 
and every civilizing influence. 
Artists say in this day that they 
find in women all about them, all 
they need for the portrayal of one 
» worthy to be the mother of the 
Divine Child; that they do not need 
to seek acell and fast and pray as 
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Fra Angelica did when he sought or 
his knees for the visions which he 
afterward transferred to canvas. They 
forget that the leaven of Christianity 
has been coming down the ages, 
making hearts tender and filling them 
with mercy and peace, until any 
painting of a good mother and her 
child in which the soul is brought 
out, must have something of the 
divine. 





AT THE FORK 


OF THE ROAD. 


By A. S. Duane. 


t ¢ HEY were dancing the last dance 

of the season at “the White.” 
The people from the extreme South, 
the soft voiced Louisianians, and 
people from about the Gulf, had 
gone home long ago, but a few 
Northerners, attracted by the beauty 
of the Virginia autumn, and the na- 
tive Virginians, whose gayeties for 
the whole year were bounded by 
the opening and closing of “the 
White,” still hung on. 

One felt in the air a little chill, but 
on the veranda of Colonel Baldwin’s 
cottage there were half a dozen 
young men (beside the colonel) who 
had come in to inquire where he had 
been. For the first time since the 
White had taken on its new life 
after the sharp break in the Union, 
the colonel’s cottage had _ stood 
empty during the height of the sea- 
son, 

The old habitués missed one of 
their landmarks; Men who never 
seemed to notice anything, or to 
care for anything, having the affairs 
of Wall Street or the nation upon 
their shoulders, had asked sharply if 
Colonel Baldwin had died. Season 
in and season out, the colonel had 
beenthere. He had felt the knitting 
pains after the war, as the broken 
body politic had grown together 
again ; but nobody had ever heard 
any groans from the colonel. People 
used to say that he was so busy an- 
alyzing the symptoms that he was 


oblivious to the hurt. When: he 
cared to give a diagnosis of that 
case, or any other, he always had 
eager listeners. The colonel’s re- 
marks were usually just so much in 
hand. He presented you with con- 
versational coin. The sharpness of 
the die was lost in missing the big, 
handsome, grave personality, and 
the tender Southern accent, the turns. 
of expression that no one could have 
the audacity to even try to imitate. 
But the colonel had not made the 
company distinguished by his pres- 
ence this season. Now, when almost. 
everybody had gone, he had appeared. 

Most of the young men had thrown 
light overcoats over their evening 
dress. They were nearly all danc- 
ing men, who had left a German 
swinging along inside, and had come 
out to “favah th’ colonel” this time. 
Some of them had gravely presented 
the little gilt stars and crosses, which 
had been as. decorously accepted. 
Benson, the colonel’s man, had re- 
turned the compliment by bringing 
out something “to keep off the even- 
in’ chill.” 

Marcy Stuart was sitting on the 
railing. He had his handkerchief 
about his neck, and an ear turned 
toward the ball room. The light 
from the colonel’s hall ran in slender 
lines along his smooth black head, 
and down his olive overcoat, touch- 
ing his patent leather toes. 

He tum-tum-ed the waltz that they 
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were dancing up at the house, and 
looked affectionately at the colonel. 

“ This is all very nice, colonel,” he 
said, “ but Miss Portie told» me to 
come out here and find out where 
you had been. She told me I needn’t 
come back until I did. So my hap- 
piness is in your hands.” 

“Well, boys, I've deen back/ 1 
wonder if any of you will ever come 
back here to the old White and find 
owls roosting in the ball room.” 

“You mean Yankees, colonel,” 
Stuart Fairfax said. “ We do that 
now——” 

There wasa lifting of downy young 
mustaches over white teeth all along 
the line. Stuart was engaged to a 
Boston girl whom he had met this 
summer. 

“Oh,” he said airily, “a man can’t 
break off all at once from old habits 
of speech.” 

“Marcy,” the colonel said, “did 
you ever hear your father speak of 
the old Mineral Wells over in Wood 
County ?” 

“Yes, sir, many a time. I believe 
he courted mother over there.” 

“So he did! And adevilish hard 
time he had doin’ it. I’ve been over 
there.” 

“T thought it was out of commis- 
sion,” Dick Ruddell observed. 

“Rather. But I did wish that I 
could conjure Maupassant over there, 
and have him know the country all 
through as he knows his France.” 

(The colonel considers that since 
Thackaray died there is no modern 
literature out of France.) “ There 
was a story over there. I saw it, 
but Maupassant could have told it.” 

“You are pretty good ona story 
yourself, colonel.” 

“ We'll stand your translation.” 

“Oh, I can tell an anecdote,” the 
colonel said disdainfully, “ but this 
was something different altogether. 
I can't make words have color and 
atmosphere ; neither can I tell youa 
family history, with all its hereditary 
possibilities in two sentences ; and 
use two more in a demonstration of 
nature’s simple combinations, and 
how they are complicated by circum- 
Stances. I haven’t words to even tell 
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you all that Isaw. There is no pos- 
sible way of making you feel it as I 
did. 

“T went over to Charleston on my 
way here about six weeks ago, to see 
an old friend who lives there, and’ is 
going to die there very shortly. I 
found they had a railroad running 
up to Parkersburg. The idea came 
to me to go up and see the old Wells. 
I hadn’t been there since the war, 
and I hadn’t any information as to 
whether two sticks were together or 
not, but I wanted to see. Any way, 
I thought, they cannot have taken 
away the wooded hills and the red 
clay roads. Everything is so changed 
over there that I thought I was pre- 
pared for anything. We always are 
prepared for everything except the 
thing that comes. 

“YT reached Parkersburg about 
noon. It was a little country town 
the last time I saw it, with horses 
tied to pasts around the court house. 
All the business was done on Court 
House Square. Women in _ hoop 
skirts and lawn dresses talked to 
each other across the streets, with 
their front doors wide open. Com- 
fortable sort of a little place. But,” 
the colonel gave a sigh, “they’ve 
moved up town. I don’t know 
whereabouts. I didn’t go up to see. 
They’ve paved the streets, and 
bought blue and red finger bowls for 
the hotel tables and the chickens 
have grown devilish tough since the 
year sixty. I asked the hotel clerk 
if the ‘ hack’ still made its daily trips 
to the Wells. He said he didn't 
know, he was a stranger himself; he 
would go and see. 

“He came back after awhile, with 
the proprietor. 

“*The Wells? The Mineral Wells ? 
There ain’t no first class hotel there 
now. It’s all run down. Regular 
gone to seed. Nothing that would 
Suit you at all, sir. Nobody out there 
at all.’ 

“When does the hack go?’ I 
asked. 

“<The hack? They don’t run a 
hack /—or whatever you call it.’ He 
looked at me, and then seemed to 
look at the men about the office, as 
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though he were accustomed to being 
the victim of practical jokes and this 
was one of them. 

“A young Jew, gayly colored as a 
chromo, but smelling of toilet soap 
instead of varnish, came up and 
entered into the conversation. ‘If 
you want to go out to the Mineral 
Wells, and are willing to put up with 
very cheap fare, youcan. Our collar 
and cuff clerk has just been ordered 
out to the country. He’s been sick 
for a week or two, and he got the 
farmer at the Wells to take him to 
board. He’s going out this evening, 
and if you want to go, I guess he’d 
be glad to share the expense of the 
conveyance. Jimmie Marlowe, you 
know,’ turning to the hotel keeper to 
explain. 

“¢ Jimmie been sick? That’s bad,’ 
and they discussed Jimmie’s ailment 
while I waited. 

“I made the arrangement with the 
young Jew finally, and at five o’clock 
avery comfortable surrey wagon was 
brought tothe door. As I was near- 
est to the livery stable, they natur- 


«lly came for me first, and drove me 


through the streets looking for 
Jimmie Marlowe. We found him in 
his mother’s doorway, saying good 
by to her. A thin, neat, tallowy 
faced boy about twenty, in tan col- 
ored clothes, and a blue neck tie. 
His mother was thin and nervous and 
anxious, with marks of toil on her 
hands. She carried his bag out to 
the wagon, although he tried to take 
it. In her other hand she had a gay 
paper package of some one of the 
brands of cheap coffee that are put 
up in pounds. The boy was trying 
to refuse it. ‘Now don’t be too 


proud to take along this coffee, and - 


to get ’em to make it for you. I'll 
warrant they'll be glad enough to 
save their own. Fond’s you are of 
your coffee, you'll want it good /’ And 
‘She stowed it away under the seat. 
“J had rather dreaded the possible 
collar and cuff clerk of the hyacin- 
thine young Jew, but this boy was as 
inoffensive as my walking stick. We 
were fairly out of town before he had 
recovered his self respect and arisen 
from the state of infancy his mother’s 
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farewells had left him in. But his 
only conversation was replies. 

“TI did a power of thinking, boys. 
I wonder if you'll find that the earth 
itself grows bald and unpretty and 
scarred, as you grow old. . The Wells 
is seven miles from the town, and it 
was once as secluded as a mountain 
moonshiner’s still. As we passed 
* The Fork of the Roads,’ I really be- 
came nervous. It was late afternoon, 
almost dusk. Some barefooted chil- 
dren came down the Wells road with 
blackberry pails. They looked a 
good deal as their mothers—or their 
grandmothers,” (the colonel’s laugh 
was so husky there were no echoers) 
“used to look. When we turned the 
corner at last, and came in sight of 
the old hotel, I felt for an instant, as 
though it had all come back. 

“There was the ‘ big hopse’, low 
and verandaed, among the trees, 
against the hillside. It was not until 
we had driven in, and close up that 
it showed the ruin it was. The sun 
had gone down behind the hilltop, 
leaving it all in shadow. The roof 
of the veranda had almost entirely 
disappeared, and the posts were 
leaning. The cottages dotted here 
and there were crumbling. They 
had made a corn house of the one 
where your father and I used to live, 
Marcy. 

“The place seemed deserted. But 
down in one end, a girl with a red 
apron, came for an instant to an 
open doorway and then disappeared, 
A woman came to the door and took 
up the stare where the girl had left 
off. A man came slouching out, 
shutting a big knife, first wiping the 
blade on his yellow jeans trousers. 

“*You th’ young feller that was 
comin’ out to chipper up? You look 
like you was in need to do somethin’ 
that-a-way.’ 

“T asked if I, too, could be taken 
in for a day or two, and after some 
conference with the woman, and an 
agreement to pay fifty cents a day, 
I was allowed to get out of the 
wagon. 

“The boy left his coffee under the 
seat—which I was very sorry for af- 
terward. 1 like milk, and I like 
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water, but Jimmie Marlowe drank 
the family beverage three times a 
day. It was thick and black, and 
was—the woman told me—made of 
‘tea powder’, purchased at the store 
up the road. 

“We sat down to the table with 
all the family except the girl. I 
didn’t see her for a week. There 
were two loutish boys, and the father 
and mother. We had fried chicken, 
tender enough, and corn bread. That 
night, and for a number of nights, I 
slept ona husk bed, in a room where 
I could see the oak boughs against the 
sky—making me a roof, where mine 
had decayed. 

“A week later I came down 
through a stumpy field to the creek 
bank one afternoon, and, tired with 
a long tramp,.sat down on one of the 
patches of turf cattle had left. 
Jimmie Marlowe was half way down 
the opposite bank, lying 6na shelf 
made by the roots of a beech. His 
fair face was a little tanned, but was 
still delicate and thin; he had taken 
his sailor hat off, and his hair was 
curled across his forehead. He had 
in his hand one of those yellow big 


black lettered books invented by 
Mr. Gunter. But he wasn’t reading 
it. 


“ Under the bridge the red aproned 
girl was fishing. She had taken off 
her shoes, if she had had any on, and 
her sun bonnet and bait can were 
keeping each other company on the 
shelf of roots beside Jimmie’s hat. 
Her face was round and stolid, and 
firm, and so were her waist and her 
ankles. Her skirts were pinned up, 
almost to her knees, and the water 
rippled over her feet and around her 
ankles in a swift little dark current 
that made them white. 

“There was no indecision in the 
way she held herrod. Shewas fishing 
for fish; and her eyes were upon the 
‘bob’ she had made of an old medi- 
cine cork. I could see that her lashes 
and brows were thick and dark, and 
her rather coarse hair was drawn 
into a heavy lump at the back of her 
head. Jimmie looked at her in a 
contented way, as though she rested 
him. I have seen a child look at its 
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mother in the same satisfied fashion. 
At her feet, touching them some- 
times, were a half dozen captive fish, 
strung upon a willow twig. 

“*Do you fisn much, Miss Mag?” 
the boy said. 

“*Well, not to say much; but pap — 
‘lowed you ’n Mr. Baldwin d ’bout 
foundered on chicken, ’n we cayn’t 
git no butcher's meat out here. I 
ain’t keerin’ much for feesh myself. 
I'll take pickled pork, summers and 
winters.’ y 

“Tcouldseealittleshakegoover Jim- 
mie’s thinshoulders. Brought up on 
blackberry jam and bread, and the 
‘good’ coffee of the corner grocery; 
never having known the bracing air 
of the high, high hills and the sizzling” 
pan of the camp, nor taken into his 
lungs the salt breeze of the ocean, 
with the whiff of bubbling chowder,. 
the words ‘ pickled pork’ were more 
offensive to him than the girl’s rude 
diction, which his public - school 
training told him was ‘ incorrect.’ 

“ She filled him with a sort of awe. 
I wondered what she thought of him. 
When she finally twisted her line 
about her sapling rod and started 
home, he went with her and carried 
the string of fish, holding them gin- 
gerly away from his trousers. 

“ As the week went on, I came to: 
the conclusion that she was accept- 
ing him as she did everything else 
that came to her, as natural and her 
right. She had no conception of 
caste; the little sets and cliques in 
the town that had taught him that 
he was above her, she knew nothing 
of, and he was forgetting. She was. 
sixteen, and he was twenty. Nature 
had cast her eye upon them, and they 
felt her glance. 

“ Nearly every afternoon as I came 
in I would catch a glimpse of the red 
apron which was Mag’s afternoon 
toilet, somewhere near Jimmie’s. 
white sailor hat. The apron and the 
girl’s full figure and red cheeks made 
me think of some peasant lass. That 
is exactly what she was, but it is a 
word we never associate with an 
American. 

“Jimmie’s holiday was almost at 
an end. One hot day he and Mag: 

















started off to the mill two miles away, 
on some errand. Jimmie had lost 
his antipathy to sunshine and went 
along switching the heads from the 
roadside sunflowers with more energy 
than a country boy would have 
shown. He kept up a continual 
chatter of talk to Mag. Their going 
made me remember that the old mill 
used to be in that direction. I de- 
cided I would go and see it. 

“They were ahead of me just far 
enough for me to hear Jimmie’s high 
tones, but I tried to distinguish no 
words. They were at the Fork of 
the Roads, Just here the creek 
comes unexpectedly out again from 
winding, hidden, under the hill. It 
broadens. and is visible, but the bank 
is sheer down for thirty feet. The 
road toward the Wells is merely a 
narrow pathway cut in the rocky 
side of the hill, sometimes cut away 
underneath, so that the flat strata of 
rock shelve out twelve and twenty 
feet above. Wild vines drape them, 
and make one of the beauties that 
used to bring people to the old 
Wells. As Mag and the boy came 
from the shadow of this hill, there 
was a shrill half giggle, and a girl in 
a soiled white dress, called out: 
“How dy’ do, Mr. Marlowe.’ 

‘“‘ Jimmie’s face turned scarlet, and 
he. paused, undecided. Mag stopped 
and looked from him to the girl. 
She looked something like him. 
There was the same light hair, and 
thin shoulders, and pasty smallness 
of feature. ‘We’d all been wonder- 
ing what’d become o’ you. Grand- 
ma said she’d heard you was staying 
at the Wells, but we thought there 
wasn’t anybody there now but ghosts, 
and,’ she giggled again, ‘we didn’t 
think you’d gute come to ¢hat.’ And 
then she ran on hastily to explain 
that she had come out to see her 
grandmother, not having the least 
idea that she would see fim. All 
the time her eyes were anxious, and 
conspicuously ignoring Mag. 

“Jimmie’s face was red and 
shamed. I suppose Mag seemed too 
dreadful to look at in the light of 
this other girl’s eyes. He ngaade an 
ineffectual attempt to introduce them 
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to each other, and then it seemed 
impossible. Half unconscioxsly he 
went to the side of the pale, rather 
dingy town girl, and Mag moved on 
down the hard red clay road alone. 

“In two hours, when I came back 
that way (I didn’t goto the mill after 
all), I certainly did not expect to see 
any of them. I madea long detour 
and came out on the ridge above the 
road. I like the walk through trees 
and over rocks. I enioy the smells 
of disturbed mosses and tramped 
wintergreen. 

““My wood sense told me that some 
one had gone that way just ahead of 
me. A bit of laurel was broken here 
and there. There was not enough 
undergrowth to hide in, but the 
ridge made a sharp turn, which the 
road followed, and my path maker 
had passed out of.sight. Suddenly 
the air was cut with a shrill scream, 
three or four—shrieks with a pant 
behind. I stopped and _ listened. 
There was something else, too; the 
hoarse bellow of an infuriated bull! 

“TI looked for some way to get 
down. I am a heavy man, and the 
road was twenty feet below me. I 
ran past the turn and saw it all be- 
fore me. Jimmie Marlowe and the 
town girl were running for their 
lives down the road, and a rod or two 
behind them came swinging a great 
black and white Holstein bull, its 
massive head lowered, and its angry 
eyes and shining nose ring, making 
cruel accents in its black face. The 
boy and girl were holding each 
other’s hands; they were losing time, 
looking for the impossible place to 
get up or down, out of the monster’s 
way. The girl had lost her hat, and 
her hair was over her drawn face; 
she was sobbing and seemed half 
fainting. 

“T saw it all in an instant, and. 
then, flashing by me, and down the 
shelving rocks, hardly touching the 
vines, went Mag. Into the center of 
the road she scrambled. and stood 
firm and solid, her red apron in her 
hand. 

“Go on!” she cried to the shaking 
pair. 

Jimmie wavered, and dropped the 
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girl’s hand. Mag’s face lowered like 
the coming bull’s. “Go on/” And 
he went. 

The bull made one mad rush at 
her! Swerving aside, she thrust her 
forefinger through the steel nose 
ring, and held him, trembling with 
pain, 


MR. HANNAN'’S SECRETARY. 








I caught at the vines and after 
some trouble swung myself down. 

Mag had taken off her red apron 
and thrown it ovgr the bull’s shoul- 
ders. 

“Mr. Ransom’s bull’s got out of 
the field,’ she said to me calmly. ‘I 
reckon I’d better git him home.’” 





HE two old men sat in their 
private office aud talked the 
matter over as they had taiked 
everything over for years. They 
were rather quarrelsome old men to 
other people, but they had a tre- 
mendous respect for, each other. 
Each had known the other to father 
some piece of business, “ colossal 
meanness” the censorious world was 
apt to call it, but they knew, and all 
their business acquaintances knew, 
that this was a hard, hard world, 
where the man who had the most 
“grit,” the most “sand,” in other 
words, the stoniest heart and the 
thickest skin, who could — grind 
against the rest of mankind and lose 
nothing of his substance—that this 
was the greatest man. The iron pot 
was the character that won the ap- 
proval of the firm of Hannan & Best. 
“It’s preposterous! It’s outrageous! 
Here’s dozens, hundreds of young 
women, who can write half a dozen 
languages and have had the best 
educations to be given by our best 
colleges, who are crowding in for 
work, The market is simply over- 
stocked. Let her go!” 

“She’s been here a good while. 
She knows our ways, and what’s 
more she knows the ways of all of 
our correspondents. She knows how 
to induce this man to wait, and how 
to frighten that one. And she’s got 
a cute way of building a contract. 
She knows as much law as most of 
the lawyers.” 


MR. HANNAN’S SECRETARY. 
By Lsabel Murray, 





* But it’s nonsense to pay your 
secretary fifty dollars a week. Bless 
my soul! Ten’s enough.” 

“ These ain’t the good old times 
though.” 

“Not much! And I’m mighty 
glad of it. These are better. Uni- 
versities and business colleges were 
not turning out women by the thou- 
sand to earn their living in those 
days. You couldn’t pick and choose 
them as you can.now. I tell you, 
that girl’s simply crazy to ask us to 
double her salary. A thing’s value 
is determined in the market by the 
scarcity of the article, and labor is 
no different from anything else. I 
tell you there are a thousand girls - 
who could come in here tomorrow 
and take charge of that desk and 
those accounts; a thousand. They 
learn all the tricks of bookkeeping 
nowadays. And as for foreign cor- 
respondence ” Mr. Best put down 
his glasses and actually spluttered 
at the audacity of this bold faced 
woman who had dared to ask for 
fifty dollars a week with an army of 
her starving sisterhood hammering 
at their office door begging for barely 
bread to eat. 

“Let her come in here, and let me 
talk to her,” he finally got out. 
There was a cold gleam in his little, 
old gray eyes. He had a meek, old 
fashioned wife at home and he knew 





‘how easily a woman could be intim- 


idate@i: There wouldn’t be anything 
left of this young woman’s startling 
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audacity by the time he had said a 
thing or two to her. 

Mr. Hannan put his hand on the 
bell and a brisk black boy in buttons 
opened the door. “Send Miss Smith 
here.” 

The door opened again to admit 
a slender, pale faced woman about 
thirty years old. There were lines 
about her mouth and eyes, fine lines, 
that if Mr. Best had been clever to 


read would have shown him that the 
“ audacity ’” he complained of went 
below the surface. There were 
streaks of gray in the fine black 
hair. The waist was slim, and the 
simple black dress was that of a 
lady. She walked in and stood be- 
fore them. Neither arose to give 
her a chair. 

“Miss Smith,” (Mr. Best almost 
smiled), “we have sent for you to 
discuss the matter of salary. We 
cannot see our way Clear to doubling 
your pay. You may not be aware 
that you are at present receiving a 
far handsomer income than is given to 
many men.” There was a particular 
accent upon men. 

“T am aware that you are not pay- 
ing me the salary that my position 
of trust justifies.” 

“Then, Miss Smith, we shall be 
very sorry of course to lose you, but 
if you are dissatisfied you may go.” 
“That I shall do, and there will go 












with me three hundred thousand 
dollars of your money, beside in- 
formation concerning your affairs 
which will be marketable for at least 
another hundred thousand.” There 
wasn’t a tremor in the clear voice. 
Mr. Hannan almost sprang out of 
his chair. 

* You’ll—Why we'll have you ar- 
rested. You'll go to the penitenti- 
ary!” 











But that 


“Of course, I expect to. 
will not bring back your money, 


gentlemen. That I have secured. 
They will send me to prison for ten 
years. That will be working at the 
rate of thirty thousand dollars a 
year, a trifle more than I am getting 
here. I can go abroad and live in 
luxury the rest of my days.” 

“Tt will ruin us!” 

“ Why should that concern me?” 
asked Miss Smith sweetly. ‘ You 
were ready to turn me out.” 

Mr. Hannan went over and closed 
the door. Nobody must know that 
Hannon & Best were in the power of 
this woman. 

“You have been with us a long 
time, Miss Smith. We value your 
services very highly. We have relied 
upon your honesty, or we should 
never have placed such trusts in 
your hands.” 

“And you expect to purchase all 
the virtues for twenty five dollars a 
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week. Isn’t that placing rather a 
low value upon them ?” 

“ Be reasonable, Miss Smith.”’ Mr. 
Best was so nervous that he trem- 
bled. “Tell us where this money 
is, and we shall be glad to give you 
fifty dollars a week.” 

She hesitated, and as she looked 
at the hard old man she laughed; 


THE SUMMER G/RL. 


then, being a woman, she flung a 
package passionately upon the table 
by her side. 

“There itis, Iam going, | intend- 
ed going. I only wanted to show vou 
that it might pay you to keep honest 
people who had you in their power,” 
and she walked out and shut the 
door, 


THE SUMMER GIRL. 


A. 


THOU Summer Girl ! The painter's dream 
Has ever been to limn thee; 

With thrills of ecstasy supreme 
The poet strives to hymn thee. 


Ill. 


Where gently plash the sheltered waves 
O’erlooked by fair Manhanset ; 


Il. 
Where the Atlantic breakers beat 
The sandy shores of Jersey ; 
Where men descry the smoky fleet, 
The greyhounds of the Mersey ; 


» 
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Or in the haunts of fashion’s slaves, 


Newport or Narragansett ; 


IV. 
Where memories of olden days 
Linger around Nantucket, 
Where in the ancient well still sways 
The classic oaken bucket ! 
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Or where the forest virginal 
Twines many a lover's arbor, 

And greenest verdure crowns the tall 
Gray rocks that skirt Bar Harbor;—- 


VI. 
Here of our hearts she maketh sport— 
Life were a blank without her! 
‘Tis here she holds her merry court 
And rules o’er all about her. 


VII. 
And though all monarchs we disdain 
And stoop to tyrants never, 
Still may the Summer Maiden reign 
Our peerless queen forever ! 
Stanley Wynne. 

















LEADERS OF THE BENCH AND THE BAR. 


By Richard H, Titherington, 


Ai™ost by virtue of his calling, 
the lawyer is more or lessa 
public man. In this country, at any 
rate, with the possible exception of 
journalism, there is no other pro- 
fession upon whose leaders public 


that they care not who may write 
the country’s songs so long as they 
make its statutes. They have a 
more or less preponderating repre- 
sentation in all our legislative bodies; 
they form a majority in both Houses 





CHIEF JUSTICE FULLER. 


interest so centers, and no other that 
exercises the same influence upon 
the common interests of the com- 
munity. Indeed, the lawyers may 
almost be called a ruling caste—a 
fact that has never alarmed any one 
outside of the Farmers’ Alliance. 
Not only do they administer and in- 
terpret the laws that form the basis 
of social and commercial life, but 
they are largely instrumental in 
framing them; and they can safely 
reverse the old saying and declare 


of Congress; with the exception of 
a few great military heroes, they 
have furnished nearly all our Presi- 
dents; and in the Supreme Court 
they have exclusive possession of a 
unique and striking organ of polit- 
ical power, which ranks as one of 
the three great codrdinate elements 
of the national government. 

The United States Supreme Court, 
indeed, stands alone among the legal 
bodies of the world for the direct- 
ness and importance of its influence 
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A case fought out by some of 
the brainy leaders of the mod- 
ern bar, where the lives of 
accused men, or the millions 
of a challenged corporation, 
hang on the issue of the con- 
test—such a duel is often 
more thrilling than any 
drama ever enacted on a 
theater’s boards, and com- 
mands the breathless atten- 
tion of a vastly wider audi- 
ence. At such times the rapid 
play of forensic thrust and 
parry demands such training, 
skill, and brilliance as can 
hardly be found exemplified 
elsewhere. 

Then, too, there is no other 
profession that offers so many 
rich prizes to its graduates. 
In point of dignity and hon- 
or, a position on the Supreme 
bench is of course the summit 
of the American lawyer’s am- 

Perea Orme as eae bition. Financially, it is but 
meagerly rewarded in com- 
in politics. Its high character is parison with the earnings easily at- 
shown by the way in which it has, tainable by the leading practitioners 
throughout its history, risen above of the bar. It is no secret that when 
the ties of partisanship. But for the present Chief Justice accepted a 
this fact, the recent death of 
one of its members, Justice 
Blatchford, involving the 
probable substitution of a 
Democrat for a Republican, 
and bringing the former party 
within one of a majority on 
the bench, would not have 
passed, as it has done, with- 
out causing any apprehension 
or excitement in political cir- 
cles. 
Besides its political power, 
there are other reasons for 
the especial interest that at- 
taches to the legal calling. 
Both in and out of the col- 
leges it attracts the very 
brightest intellects among the 
young men of the rising gen- 
eration. It is the profession 
whose struggles are the keen- 
est and most dramatic, and 
fraught with the most mo- 
mentous results to the com- 
munity that watches them. EX-GOVERNOR LEON ABBETT. 




















nomination to the chair of Jay and of 
Marshall, he did so at a financial sac- 
rifice that was a very serious practical 
consideration to the father of nine 
children. The annual stipend of a 
Chief Justice is $10,500, of his associ- 
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of the New York courts, and in John 
M. Thurston one of the most prom- 
inent representatives of that essenti- 
ally modern type, the corporation 
lawyer. 

Three of the six are of the East, 
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WILLIAM M. EVARTS. 


ates $500 less. There are many law- 
yers in New York, and not a few in 
other cities, whose private practice 
brings them a revenue several times 
as large. 

It is not strange that the student 
of biography should take particular 
interest in tracing the steps by which 
the leaders of bench and bar have 
made their way to the front, and 
should regard their lives as especi- 
ally typical of the trend of contemp- 
orary development. Take, for ex- 
ample, the six well known lawyers 
whose portraits are given herewith, 
selected as representatives of some of 
the most striking phases of their 
profession. We have Chief Justice 
Fuller, the official head of the 
Federal judiciary, and Justice Field, 
its senior member. We have William 
M. Evarts, the lawyer statesman, and 
Leon Abbett, the lawyer politician. 
In Judge William Fullerton we have 
one of the most skillful practitioners 





three of the West. Messrs. Evarts, 
Fullerton, and Abbett belong to 
leading law firms of the metropolis. 
Mr. Fuller’s legal success was won 
in Chicago. Mr. Field came to the 
Supreme bench from California. Mr. 
Thurston hails from Omaha, and 
may truly. be said to have grown to 
eminence together with that city. 
But all six were born in the East— 
four, it may be noted, in the section 
that has sometimes advanced a claim 
to be considered “ the brains of the 
country.” Messrs. Fuller, Evarts, 
Field, and Thurston are all New 
Englanders by birth. 

Chief Justice Fuller’s father and 
grandfather were lawyers of promi- 
nence in the State of Maine. He 
graduated at Bowdoin in the same 
class as Ex-Minister Phelps, who has 
just been arguing for the United 
States before the Behring Sea tribu- 
nal at Paris. Later, Mr. Fuller was 
city attorney of Augusta, and fora 
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time he and the late Secretary Blaine 
were editors of rival newspapers in 
the Maine capital. Then he went 
westward to Chicago, which was just 
beginning its marvelous growth in 
wealth and population. 

Until the time of his nomination 
to his present office, five years ago, 
Mr. Fuller was but little known to 
the country in general. He was, 
nevertheless, recognized in Chicago 
as that city’s foremost lawyer. He 
had been engaged in a wide variety 
of important cases. Indeed, it is said 
that in general knowledge of all the 
branches of his profession he has 
very few equals. If he has a speci- 
alty it is perhaps ecclesiastical law, 
of which he has demonstrated his 
grasp not only in the celebrated 
Cheney heresy trial, but as a dele- 
gate to the conventions of his church, 
the Protestant Episcopal. 

Justice Field is one of a famous 
fraternity, being a brother of David 
Dudley Field, the well known jurist, 
and of the late Cyrus Field, the layer 
of the first Atlantic cable. Judge 


Field’s earlier career was an eventful 
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one. He was a “ Forty Niner,” and 

shared to the full the adventurous. 

experiences of the pioneers who 
built agreat State on the virgin 
coast of the Pacific. He went to 

California by way of the Isthmus. 

So tremendous was the rush to 

the gold fields that $750 was being 

paid for passage from Panama to 

San Francisco, and when Mr. Field 

arrived at the Golden Gate his 

money was exhausted. He bought, 
on credit, some lots in a new town 
named Vernon, which was recom- 
mended as a good place fora young 
lawyer to settle. To reach it he took 

a steamer up the Sacramento River. 

Some distance up the stream the 

boat, overloaded with gold seekers, 

was nearly wrecked by running 
into a solitary shanty that rose 
amid a wide expanse of flooded 
meadow. To Mr. Field’s dismay 
he learned that this was Vernon. 

He stayed on the boat, and landed 

with nearly all its passengers at a 

spot close to the scene of Captain 

Sutter’s historic discovery. A few 
days later he was elected alcalde of 
the new settlement, after a brief cam- 
paign in which the only charge 
brought against him was that he was 
a newcomer, while his opponent had 
been at Marysville an entire week. 

From adcalde of the frontier settle- 
ment to a seat in the first Legisla- 
ture of California, and then to the 
State Supreme Court, Mr. Field’s ad- 
vancement was rapid, and in 1863 
President Lincoln appointed him to 
the Federal bench, of which, after 
thirty years’ service, he is now the 
dean. 

William Maxwell Evarts—Ex-Sen- 
ator, Ex-Attorney General, and Ex- 
Secretary of State—is another legal 
veteran. It is more than forty years 
since he first made his mark, as an 
assistant district attorney in New 
York, by his prosecution of the Cle- 
opatra filibusterers ; and more than 
thirty since he and Horace Greeley 
were rival candidates for the Senato- 
rial post vacated by William H. 
Seward. His standing at that peri- 
od may be inferred from his selection 
by the State of New York to argue 
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its side of the Lemmon slave case, 
by the Federal government to con- 
duct the prosecution of Jefferson 
Davis, and by President Johnson to 
manage his defense against impeach- 
ment. But perhaps his greatest dis- 
tinction was won by his success as 
leading counsel for the United States 
in the Alabama arbitration at 
Geneva. 

The most memorable case 
of Mr. Evarts’s private prac- 
tice was undoubtedly the suit 
of Tilton versus Beecher, the 
most famous as well as one of 
the most painful in the whole 
history of American juris- 
prudence. His skillful de- 
fense of Mr. Beeciier is re- 
membered together with the 
wonderfully searching cross 
examination of his client by 
the opposing counsel. This 
latter, a master effort of eight 
days’ duration, made Judge 
Fullerton’s reputation as the 
first cross examiner of the 
New York bar—a reputation 
that has since been amply 
maintained. 

Forty years ago William 
Fullerton, then a young and 
unknown lawyer from Orange 
County, had met Charles 
O’Conor, who was at the 
height of his forensic fame, in 
an important legal contest, and had 
defeated him. O’Conor was so much 
impressed with his young adver- 
sary’s ability that he invited him to 
a partnership in New York. From 
that time, except during a term on 
the bench of the State Supreme 
Court, Judge Fullerton has _ been 
actively engaged in the courts of the 
metropolis, participating in many 
cases of the first importance, and 
ranking among the very foremost of 
jury lawyers. 

Leon Abbett’s political promin- 
ence has overshadowed his legal 
reputation; but it was through the 
law that he entered public life. After 
serving as corporation counsel in the 
New Jersey suburbs of the metrop- 
olis, he went to the Trenton Legisla- 
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ture, became Speaker of the House 
and of the Senate successively, and 
was twice elected governor of his 
State. It was after his first guber- 
natorial term that, like not a few 
other lawyers who have won distinc- 
tion in politics, he opened an office 
in New York. 


THURSTON. 


JOHN M. 


John M. Thurston is a railroad 
lawyer, and one of the first in experi- 
ence and ability. Sixteen years ago 


he became connected with the Union 


Pacific company, and he advanced 
rapidly to full charge of that great 
corporation's legal department. It 
was as temporary chairman of the 
Republican national convention at 
Chicago in 1888 that he first im- 
pressed his personality upon the 
country. When he rose to open the 
convention’s proceedings there were 
comparatively few in the great hall 
who knew anything of the young 
Omaha lawyer. But his speech ar- 
rested instant attention, and he has 
since been recognized as a power in 
the Republican politics of the North- 
west, 
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By Elizabeth Anne Russell. 


RS. HARLIN went into the 

library and freed her mind. It 

was the day of the dedicatory exer- 
cises at the World’s Fair. 

“T am not going to spend next 

summer in Chicago,” Mrs. Harlin 

said decisively. ‘“ This is enough. I 
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am going to the quietest spot I can 
find, a place that the tourist can 
never discover, and I am going to 
forget that the World’s Fair exists.” 

“Do as you please, my dear,” Mr. 
Harlin had murmured, scarcely paus- 
ing in the midst of adding up his 
profits for the day. 

The first of May Mrs. Harlin dis- 
missed her servants, with sufficient 
purchased gratitude to bring them 
back to her the first day of October, 
shut up her charming home on the 
Lake Shore drive, and leaving her 
husband to wrestle with business 
and club dinners, betook herself to 
the coolness and quiet of a Lake 
Superior resort. She had only ar- 


ranged her belongings comfortably 
about her rooms, taken her gowns 
from their trunks and shaken them 
carefully out, opened the second 
of the crisp and fresh summer novels 
that she had brought along for 
companionship in cozy, shady corners 














by the lake, when she received a long 
telegram from her husband. 

It was almost desperate in tone. 
It begged her to come home at once, 
Certain of his business friends were 
coming to the World’s Fair, and 
were going to bring their wives. 
Club dinners will do well enough for 
men, but are out of the question for 
women. Mr. Harlin was a keen 
reader of human nature, and it was 
soon borne in upon 
woman who has come to Chicago 
expecting to see something of the 
social festivities, is a much better 
helpmate for a business acquaintance 
when her ambition has been gratified 
than when disappointment has cast 








him that a -: 








a cloud upon her judgment. It 
seemed necessary in at least two or 
three cases that there should be as 
much oil poured on the machinery of 
Mr. Harlin’s schemes as could be 
extracted from the cruse, and con- 
sequently the lengthy telegram (Mr. 
Harlin seldom wrote a letter) was 
sent. 

Mrs. Harlin might groan, but she 
wrs a woman of spirit and common 
sense, tact and good nature, which 
were some of the reasons why Mr. 
Harlin had married her. She packed 
her belongings and went back to 
Chicago. 

“James,” she said, to Mr. Harlin 
as they drove upin the carriage from 
the station, “ where do you expect to 
get any servants?” 

“Oh, that’s all right ; I got Maggie 
to come back before I telegraphed 
you.” 

“James Harlin!” and there was 
mingled horror and ire in his wife’s 
voice. “ You do not mean to tell 
me that you persuaded my cook to 
leave Mrs. Chester to whom I had 
promised her for the whole season, 
and come back to us?” 

“Yes, I do. I don’t see what 
your promise amounted to. You 
don’t own the woman. I offered her 
more money than the Chesters were 
giving her 

Mrs. Harlin fell back against the 
cushions with a groan. 

“ James Harlin, I never thought I 
had married a man with zo honor.” 

“Honor nothing! We had to 
have a cook!” and there the matter 
rested, 

Before the day was over Mrs. 
Harlin wished that her husband had 
had the addresses of the other serv- 
ants. A cook is indispensable’; but 
a household that expects to entertain 
with only a cook is in about as lean 
and unsatisfactory a state as a dinner 
whose only dish is the fzece de re- 
sistance, 

As soon as Mr, Harlin had re- 
ceived his wife’s telegram announc- 
ing her coming, and had seen the 
cook installed he had gone out and 
issued invitations for a dinner party, 
with a clear conscience and a light 
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heart. He knew that there was wine 
in the cellar, and what more does a 
man want than his wife at the head 
of the table and a good cook in the 
kitchen? Mr. Harlin had his first 
lesson in domestic economy when 
Mrs. Harlin had told him that a din- 
ner did not serve itself. He had 
always imagined that the butler and 
the maids were what he was in the 
habit of calling “frills.” He had the 
money to indulge her, and if his 
wife wanted “frills” in her house as. 
well as on her gowns, there was no 
reason why she should not please 
herself. That.a dinner could not be 
given without them, was news in- 
deed. 

Mrs. Harlin knew the ladies of the 
Columbian Housekeepers  Associ- 
ation, and she went to them, but 
they could give her but little help. 
They sent in a green girl from the 
country who could wait on the cook, 
but that was all. In an agony of 
fear, Mrs. Harlin advertised, and as 
luck would have it, the very first 
man who answered it she engaged. 
She hardly knew herself whether it 
was because he was the first one, and 
she feared he might be the last, or 
because his voice was so gentle and 
slow, and he looked so immaculately 
correct. He had no Chicago refer- 
ences, but he brought out an excel- 
lent recommendation from Lord 
It was a 
very free and easy sort of note, set- 
ting forth that John Grainger had 
beén in his employ for some years, 
and while his knowledge of the 
duties of a butler might not be per- 
fect, his honesty and_ willingness 
were. He had been Lord Cecil’s 
servant at Oxford, and was declared 
to be acapital hand at the grill, and 
a connoisseur in wines. 

Mrs. Harlin looked him over and 
engaged him on the spot. When 
Mr. Harlin came home she met him 
with one less wrinkle in her brow, 
and the air of having a treasure to 
exhibit. 

“T could get along now,” Mrs. 
Harlin said that evening, after 


Grainger had served their dinner, 
“if I had a maid. 


If Iam as lucky 
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tomorrow I suppose I shall have 
one.” 

But the .morrow’s procession of 
maids was utterly hopeless. There 
was not one that could possibly be 
admitted into any close contact with 
decent society. It was late in the 
afternoon when Mrs. Harlin felt that 
her cup was about ready to run over, 
that relief appeared out of what 
seemed at first to be a new calamity. 
A cab drove up to the door and out 
of it alighted the prettiest and jolliest 
and freshest looking of young girls, 
whose every movement betokened a 
thorough enjoyment of life. Mrs. 
Harlin was standing at the window 
as the carriage, plainly one of the 
sort which hang around depots on 
the chance of a passenger, appeared. 
Mrs. Harlin looked, and fell back 
against the window case. A visitor 
—unexpected—with a bag! 

She sent the cook’s helper to the 
door, and stood about in the drawing 
room, straightening the scarfs on 
tables and chairs, with lips com- 
pressed, awaiting the inevitable. The 
door opened and she found her hand 


being shaken in the highest elbow: 


fashion, and such a breeze about her 
that all her forebodings disappeared. 

“Why, Jennie Malcolm!” 

“T know you are surprised ; I am 
delighted out of my life to find you 
at home, and I am going to beg for 
a corner in which to lay my head 
this night. Uncle Jack telegraphed 
me to meet him here, as I under- 
stood, today, but I come into the 
hotel, to find that his rooms are not 
engaged until tomorrow, and I can- 
not go wandering over a strange 
city alone. I remembered your ad- 
dress and came up to throw myself 
on your kindness,” 

“You did exactly right,” said Mrs. 
Harlin heartily, and then delighted 
at having a confidante of her own 
sex, she poured out her woes. 

“Oh, that’s perfectly simple,” said 
Miss Malcolm, her face lighting up 
with the joy of daring. “7’7/ be you 
maid.” ' 

Mrs. Harlin looked at her stupidly. 
It seemed such a poor joke. Mrs. 
Harlin was not a very original 
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woman. She had never learned the 
thrill that comes of pathfinding in 
any department of existence. A salt 
cellar awry or a fork out of its regu- 
lar place in the procession by the 
side of a plate at one of her dinner 
parties, would have sent Mrs. Harlin 
to bed with incipient sick headache. 

“TI can do it just as easily as not. 
You must havea plain black gown, 
and a cap and apron. Nobody knows 
me, and suppose they dd, they could 
only imagine that it was a singular 
likeness that your maid bore to Miss 
Malcolm. J’m going to doit!” 

And do it she did. Mrs. Harlin 
did not even apologize for taking 
her services. A ‘great load was rolled 
from her mind. Jennie Malcolm was 
generally permitted to have her own 
way. The people who are ready to 
shoulder the consequences of their 
actions usually are allowed a free 
road. When Mrs. Harlin had arrayed 
herself in her dinner gown, and as 
her husband said, “ made a thing of 
awe of herself by putting her dress 
on the floor and her hair on the top 
of her head,” she had a little shock 
at seeing the neatest, the stillest, the 
meekest of smooth haired, capped 
and aproned maids, come and stand 
before her with folded hands. No- 
body could have believed that she 
was other than the latest of English 
importations, 

“If I were you, Jennie Malcolm,” 
Mrs. Harlin said, “I’d go on the 
stage. You do-n’t know what you 
have saved me! Here’s some more 
trouble. Mr. Schenk writes me that 
Mrs. Schenk is ill, and cannot come, 
and he is going to take the liberty of 
bringing an English peer to take her 
place at the table. Did you ever 
hear anything so awkward! After 
everything is all arranged.” 

Miss Malcolm picked up the note. 

“He doesn’t even say what his 
name is. I’d like to know which 
lordling it is.” 

“T don’t care,” said Mrs. Harlin. 
“T’m in the depths of misery. I 
know somethiny is going to happen. 
The only thing that saves me is your 
kindness.” 

“T think it’s sport,” and Miss Mal- 

















coim went sedately off to take the 
wraps of the first arrival. 

As soon as the ladies had been 
properly pinned and powdered and 
sent down stairs, the new maid found 
that time hung heavily upon her 
hands, and she went down to see 
what she could do toward serving 
the dinner, She found the new but- 
ler piling up plates with great rapid- 
ity in the butler’s pantry, and without 
a word she set about helping him. 
He looked her over with cool and 
approving eyes. 

“Tam very glad you came down 
stairs. What is your name?” 

“ Jane,” 

“Well, Jane, just get that game set 
in order, will you?. Dinner is ready 
to serve and I am going to announce 
it.” He walked by her with stately 
tread. ; 

After he had passed Jane stared at 
the brilliant plumaged birds that 
marched across Mrs. Harlin’s game 
platter, with unseeing eyes. The 
little scrap of whisker just under the 
ear of John Grainger was false. 

“He looks,” said Miss Malcolm to 
herself. “like a man made up for 
private theatricals.” And a sparkle 
came into her eyes. “Oh, this zs a 
lark! I wonder which of Mr. Har- 
lin’s friends is playing butler, while 
Mrs. Harlin’s friend plays maid. 
They might have let us into the secret. 
But—I don’t know but it is better fun 
as it is.” 

When the butler came back the 
guests were seated at the table. 
Grainger seemed to look over their 
heads as they came in. Mrs. Harlin 
congratulated herself as she noticed 
this, upon her own astuteness in se- 
curing such a treasure. He gavean 
entirely new air to the dining room, 
With a lord’s coat sleeve under her 
hand, she felt that the fates ought to 
be good to her and let everything go 
off well. 

He wasn’t a very fine specimen of 
a lord. He was undersized and 
weak faced, and his conversation 
seemed limited to coming into every 
discussion with a wrinkled brow, aiid 
a “I'd hate that myself,” as, an ex- 
pression of opinion. 
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He almost stumbled into his seat 
at the table, being occupied ina vain 
effort to adjust his glass so that it 
would not fall out. 

““A.very curious coincidence is 
here tonight.” Mrs. Harlin said 
amicably as the soup was passed. 
“My new butler is an old servant of 
yours.” 

His lordship stared, his spoon half 
way to his mouth. 

‘He only came today. He brought 
me a recommendation from you.” 

. “He did. Eh—er—I don’t seem 
to remember. Which one of ’em 
was it?” 

“His name is Grainger.” 

His lordship still looked blank, 
but at that instant the new butler 
stood at his side and filled one of the 
wine glasses. Then indeed did Lord 
Cecil Gower seem to remember all 
about him. He gave a jump that 
aimost upset his chair and the dull 
red came into his cheeks and stayed 
there. 

The new butler poured his wine 
with perfect composure. -Mrs. Har- 
lin might not be original, but she 
There was some- 
thing wrong, and her active imagin- 
ation began to work. The courses 
were served beautifully. There was 
not the least flutter about the new 
butler, but it seemed to be all that 
her noble guest could do to keep his 
seat. 

Mrs. Harlin felt desperate, and she 
lifted her voice and talked and 
laughed, until her husband and the 
guests who were not strangers looked 
at her in amazement. She said after- 
wards that she felt as though she 
were at a play. 

Out in the pantry, Miss Malcolm 
was having much the same experi- 
ence. That scrap of false whisker 
had given her her cue and she was 
playing up to it. Grainger did not 
seem to notice her at first, but as she 
began to fill her conversation with 
witticisms and her spirits grew 
higher and higher, he turned and 
looked at her through narrowing 
eyes. 

“You never ’appened to hact in a 
music ’all now?” he asked. Those 
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h’s struck Miss Malcolm as being the 
most delicious bit of humor she had 
ever heard. 

“Oh no!” she said. “I keep myself 
for strictly private performances,” 
and she laughed in his face. 

That dinner was finished at last, 
and Mrs. Harlin led her guests into 
the drawing room. She felt as though 
she must see her husband. She 
could hardly wait for him to come in. 

There was a young girl present 
who sang, and it was only a minute 
until everybody was safely grouped. 
Mrs. Harlin slipped through a por- 
tiére. Jennie Malcolm was out there 
somewhere; she could tell fer. She 
gathered up her long lace gown and 
fairly ran. 

In the hall she met the new butler. 
She hesitated as though she were 
going tospeak to him, but he looked 
so freezingly calm and correct that 
she went on. She found Jennie Mal- 


colm up stairs, and they fell at each 

other with a torrent of words. 
“Who is he?” Jenny cried. “I 

think you are just as mean as you 


can be. Why didn’t you tell me? 
The funny part is, I do not believe 
he knew I was a lady at all. I be- 
lieve he thought I was just an extra 
pert maid, who had been let into the 
secret. I should have thought you 
would haye died laughing. And 
those false whiskers!” And Miss 
Malcolm laughed out in her excite- 
ment. 

“Oh, Jennie! I’ve heard of these 
things, but to have see it, and had 
it to happen at my own table. I’m 
awfully afraid it is going to get into 
the newspapers.” 

“What?” 

“Why, that man who cameas Lord 
Gower isn’t a lord at all. He nearly 
lost his head when Grainger came 
in. I suppose he thought he would 
be exposed then and there.” 

“But who is Grainger?” 

“Why, Grainger is Grainger. I 
suppose he must be the servant of 
the real Lord Gower, and when he 
Saw this ¢mpostor (such a little wretch 
as he is!) he knew him. But I never 
.saw such calmness. He looked as 
though he knew nothing.” 
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“Mrs. Harlin,” said Jennie Mal- 
colm solemnly, “I tell you I know a. 
gentleman when I see one: That 
isn’t a real servant. I thought it 
was one of Mr. Harlin’s friends mas- 
querading as I was. That it was all 
a little game you had arranged. 
Those whiskers are false!” 

Mrs. Harlin felt chills going over 
her. 

“ Do you suppose 

“T believe it!” 

“ What for ?”’ 

“T don’t know, but it will all come 
out. Let’s send for Mr. Harlin. 
You send for Mr. Harlin, and have 
the butler up. Let me get out of 
this gown.” 

“Oh, Jennie, who will put the wraps 
on the ladies!” 

Jennie hesitated—and then—“ Let 
"em get ’em themselves. Or zo/ I 
will not be so hateful. Promise me 
you'll make him stay.” 

But Mrs. Harlin had gone in search 
of her husband. 

She poured out her story, holding 
to the lapel of his evening coat, out 
in the hall. He listened to her ex- 
cited whisper with a little line down 
the center of his forehead. When 
she had finished, he said: “ Well, my 
dear, I don’t understand what it is 
all about, but whatever complications 
you fear, will certainly not take place 
in this house. Gower left ten min- 
utes ago, and the cook has just told 
me that your new butler has dis- 
appeared.” 

“And I'll never know—and Jennie 
Malcolm.” Mrs. Harlin was ready 
to cry with disappointment. “And 
I’ll never know how he did it! Don’t 
you see, Grainger is the rea/ one. 
Lord Gower isthe impostor. It will 
be in the papers.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Harlin. 
“Lords are usually acting as but- 
lers.” 

“Men see nothing! 
tell Mr. Schenk.” 

Mr. Harlin held her back. 
no business of ours.” 

After her guests had gone Mrs, 
Haylin and Jennie Malcolm sat up all 
night and talked the matter over, 
and eleven o’clock the next morning 


I am going to 
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found them taking a late breakfast. 
Mr. Harlin had gone to his office 
hours before. As the cook—Mrs. 
Harlin being both maidless and 
butlerless—brought in the coffee, she 
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handed her mistress a telegram. It 
was from her husband. 
Gower, Schenk and English consul 
called. Butler a thief—count silver. 
HARLIN. 





A PERILOUS MISSION. 
By Arthur Blount. 


vi Y dear fellow, don’t, I beg of 

you, go into this campaign 
with the same light and boastful 
spirit that characterizes the rest of 
your British troops. Even your 
commanders, brave and skilled men 
though they are, "have no proper 
estimate of Cetewayo and his Zulus, 
I ought to know them well. Have I 
not traded in ivory and hides all 
through Zululand, from the Buffalo 
River to the Umvolosi? Have I not 
lived in their kraals and hunted the 
elephant with their warriors? No, 
no, they are not to be despised—not 
to be routed at the approach of your 
bright uniforms and flashing rifle 
barrels. They will yield eventually, 
but they will score their mark before 
they go down, remember that.” 

This prophetic utterance was the 
last admonition to me from my old 
friend, John Roosevelt, the trader, 
when I left Port Durnford for the 
interior on that memorable Zulu 
campaign of ’79. 

Prophetic words indeed ! Scarcely 
two weeks had passed away when 
the dire massacre at Isandula sent a 
shiver through all England—a pre- 
monitory shudder of what was to 
follow; for on the heels of this dis- 
aster came the awful tidings from 
Rorke’s Drift. y, 

I shiver yet sometimes to think 
now near I came to leaving my 
bones at Isandula. Plenty of brave 
fellows did leave their bones there, 
but I was one of the lucky ones, In 
fact I escaped the terrible scene en- 
tirely, though while it was going on 
I was conducting a miniature war- 
fare of my own which threatened to 





have fully as disastrous an ending as 
did Isandula. 

Early on the afternoon of the day 
preceding the massacre our scouts 
brought in news of the approach of 
the Zulus. At first little heed was 
paid to it. Our intrenchment was a 
good one, our guns were well 
mounted, our ammunition was plen- 
tiful, and the soldiers were in a 
cheerful, courageous mood. 

But towards evening things as- 
sumed a more serious aspect. Fresh 
news came in every moment. Two 
impis of Zulus were advancing from 
the north, already an impi had taken 
up its position on the slope to the 
westward, another was on our east- 
ern flank, and now, to culminate 
matters, a horde of the grim warriors 
was steadily advancing from the 
south. Our camp was surrounded, 
that was certain, and our confidence 
now gave way to grave fears. 

Just before dark, Colonel Chelms- 
ford summoned me to headquarters, 
and, as I hastened along through the 
camp, I observed With a shiver the 
strange quietude that had fallen on 
everybody. 

The colonel’s greeting was very 
grave. 

“T have a perilous mission for you, 
Blount,” he said; “will you accept 
a?” 

Without waiting for an answer, he 
went on: 

“We are in grave peril, graver in- 
deed than I care to admit. Our 
position is invested on all sides, and 
against a combined attack I don’t 
see that we can hold out long. Sir 
Evelyn Wood is off somewhere 
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toward the Umvolosi—how far away 
I can’t tell. You must break through 
the enemy’s lines, find Sir Evelyn, if 
possible, and hurry him back without 
an hour’s delay. I have chosen you, 
Blount, because I know your record, 
and believe you can accomplish what 
I want, if any man can do it.” 

“I'll do my best, colonel,” I told 
him, and then, with a tight clasp of 
the hand, I hurried off to make my 
preparations, for it was now dark. 
I had a good horse, and that in itself 
was everything. I was soon ready, 
and without saying a word to any- 
body I rode to the edge of the camp, 
and, dismounting, started on foot 
into the darkness, leading my horse 
by the bridle. 

On the eastern side of our camp 
were two hills, on which the Zulus 
had intrenched themselves. Between 
these hills was a narrow ravine, and 
here lay my only hope. If that ra- 
vine was unoccupied I was all right; 
if not, all was up with me, I knew. 

I picked my way forward very 
carefully. The ground was soft and 


spongy, and my horse’s hoofs made 


hardly any noise. On both hills 
shone the camp fires of the Zulus, 
blazing away merrily in a long line. 
The ravine was conspicuous only by 
its darkness, and from this I inferred 
that the way was open. 

At last I reached the very edge of 
the ravine. Up above me on the 
hillsides I could see the dusky forms 
moving to and fro in the firelight, 
and could hear the rascals’ conver- 
sation very plainly. 

I listened a moment, but al! seemed 
quiet ahead. The Zulus are sharp 
fellows, and for all I knew there 
might be half a dozen savage war- 
riors lurking in the shadows, ready 
to impale me on their assegais. 

There was no use in delaying. The 
sooner it was over the better. I 
spurred up my horse and away we 
went into the gloom at a sharp, quick 
trot. Twenty or thirty yards had 
been covered and I was just begin- 
ning to congratulate myself, when 
whizz came an assegai past my 
head and a dark form sprang out of 
the path just in time to escape my 
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horse’s hoofs. Another came flying 
after my retreating form, but in a 
moment more I was beyond their 
reach, dashing up the ravine at a 
pace which defied pursuit. 

Just as I supposed, the rascals had 
been lurking there in the darkness, 
and had the gloom not been so in- 
tense I would never have left the 
place alive. 

The ravine narrowed to a dark, 
rocky gorge that finally let me out 
on the open country, and then I rode 
on in earnest, for if it was a possible 
thing the beleaguered men must be 
saved. Mile after mile I galloped 
over hill and plain, through jungle 
and meadow land, all the while 
keeping a sharp lookout for the 
expected camp fires. Little did I 
dream of the long distance that sep- 
arated Sir Evelyn Wood from the 
camp at Isandula. 

I was heedless of time in my ex- 
citement, and it was a tremendous 
shock when the first halo of dawn 
lighted up the east. Morning al- 
ready! Where was Sir Evelyn, and 
what was taking place at Isandula? 

I drew rein on a small ridge over- 
looking the furrowed plain. Far in 
the distance shone a dim glimmer of 
water, and on the right lay one of 
those irregular rock formations that 
are to be met with in Zululand, a 
great heap of stones towering up 
from the plain. 

The situation was full of per- 
plexity. I could not make up my 
mind whether to go on in the hope 
of finding Sir Evelyn orto turn back 
and take the chances with my friends. 
My horse meanwhile had gone slow- 
ly down the slope, and suddenly, to 
my surprise, I found that I was rid- 
ing through an abandoned camp 
ground. Here were the ashes of the 
fires, the spaces where the tents had 
stood, the marks of the ammunition 
wagons and various camp refuse 
scattered about. 

That it was the campof Sir Evelyn 
I had no doubt. But the ashes were 
cold and dead, and the traces of the 
march showed that he had retreated 
toward the Umvolosi, probably on 
the previous morning. 














To follow him was useless, and I 
came to the hasty conclusion to ride 
back to Isandula as rapidly as possi- 
ble. 

But destiny had other views for 
me. Glancing up from the ground, 
my eyes encountered off to the left a 
sight that actually left me incapable 
of motion for a brief period. 

A horde of dusky Zulu warriors 
was swarming over the crest of a 
sloping ridge, fifty yards distant, 
and in the dim light I could see 
their ox hide shields and assegais, 
and the swarthy gleam of their 
brawny arms and breasts. 

The discovery was mutual. With 
a single shout they came bounding 
down the slope and were perilously 
near before I realized my danger. I 
was off like a streak, heading straight 
for Isandula, when half a dozen 
more of the fiends burst out of the 
bush in front of me, and I dodged 
down on my horse’s neck just in 
time to escape two or three assegais 
that went hurtling past. 

I drew my revolver and shot the 
foremost man and then made a dash 
through them. One big black fellow 
went down under my horse and I rode 
over him. I heard his cry of pain, 
and then my horse suddenly gave a 
mad plunge and I shot headforemost 
to the ground. 

An assegai had pierced the poor 
animal in the flank and off he went 
at a gallop, leaving me decidedly in 
the lurch. 

I was on my feet instantly, and 
before the astonished Zulus could 
realize it, I was bounding with great 
strides straight across the bush 
toward the towering mass of rocks, 
They swept on behind in full cry, 
and the’ larger force that I had seen 
first made a break to cut me off from 
the rocks. 

I am at all times a good runner, 
but on this particular occasion I beat 
all previous records. I left the fleet 
footed Zulus behind, dodging from 
side to side to avoid the flying asse- 
gais, and dashed up to the rocks 
some yards ahead of the other party, 
who were sweeping along at the top 
of their speed. I turned sideways 
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as I ran and took a snap shot at the 
leader, who was waving two assegais 
in a most vicious manner, and then 
in frantic haste scrambled up the 
face of the cliff. 

It was split and seamed with crev- 
ices and jagged»with loose bowlders, 
but no hiding place appeared till I 
came near the top. Then I sawa 
crevice down among the rocks just 
big enough for a man to get in, and 
in I went in a trice! 

The top of the cliff projected out 
over my head, and I had a big jag- 
ged rock in front of me. I drew 
down into the crevice like a tortoise 
into his shell, and waited in deep 
suspense. 

If I had entertained any hope of 
remaining undiscovered I was soon 
undeceived. I heard the scoundrels 
chattering away down at the foot of 
the rocks, and presently two or three 
assegais shivered their points against 
the stone within an inch of my head. 
I paid little attention to them at 
first, but tried to compress myself 
into a still smaller space. I lay 
quiet a moment or two, and then it 
suddenly flashed into my mind that 
those assegais must have been hurled 
from a point part way up the cliff 
instead of from the ground below, 
as I had at first supposed. This sup- 
position was immediately confirmed, 
for as I peeped up over the ledge 
very cautiously I discovered half a 
dozen big Zulus advancing steadily 
up the rocks. The foremost was a 
big, stalwart man, and quick as 
lightning he let fly his weapon. I 
dodged in the nick of time, and then 
hauling up my revolver, I took aim 
and fired, and down went the big 
Zulu to the bottom of the crags, 
taking along with him two others 
who happened to be just in the 
rear. 

Several assegais swept past my 
ears, and then, as I blazed away in- 
discriminately, knocking one more 
man over, the rest beat a hasty re- 
treat down the cliff. 

‘A chorus of wild yells rose from 
the swarming fiends below, and in 
order to scare them a little I reload- 
ed the revolver and let them have it 
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again. They hurried out of range 
very quickly, and after some con- 
sultation squatted down in the bush. 

I was in for a siege, and a most 
mighty unpleasant siege, too. The 
sun was up and beating down fiercely 
into the crannies of the rocks, and 
to add to the misery caused by the 
intense heat, I was both hungry and 
thirsty. 

The hours passed on with tortur- 
ing slowness, and while I was suffer- 
ing untold miseries in my rocky 
retreat the Zulus complacently baked 
their half naked bodies in the broil- 
ing sun, their heads covered by their 
shields. I had no doubt they were 
only waiting for darkness to finish 
me up. There was absolutely no 
chance of escape, for they had in- 
vested the rock on all sides. 

The shield belonging to the big 
warrior whom I had shot was lying 
a few yards below me where it had 
caught onasharp spur. Here was 
a capital defense against their asse- 
gais in case another attack was made. 
Pulling myself nimbly over the para- 
pet I started down. 

The cliff, as I have said before, 
hung directly over me, and I had 
taken but one step when a dark 
shadow shot across the rocks in front 
of me, and then down came a big 
Zulu on my shoulders. He miscal- 
culated his leap, for he rolled side- 
ways and pulled me over on top of 
him. ’ 

We grappled fiercely and floun- 
dered over the rocks at a lively rate. 
I had no chance to use my revolver. 

The Zulu was a big, brawny man, 
and for a time the issue was uncer- 
tain; but at last I knocked his head 
against a sharp rock, and the tight 
grasp relaxed at once. 

But now I was horrified to see a 
dozen warriors bounding up the cliff 
only a few yards away. With one 
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spring I was on my feet, and, as I 
plunged into the cranny of the rocks, 
a perfect hail of assegais rattled 
around me. 

In that instant I gave myself up 
for lost. I had left the shield behind, 
and I knew well enough that the 
moment I ventured to raise my head 
it would be made the target fora 
dozen spears, 

I drew down, as far as possible, 
pointing the muzzle of my rifle up- 
ward, for I was resolved to put a few 
of them out of the way before I went 
under. But minute after minute 
passed on, and not a sound of any 
kind reached me. Then the suspi- 
cion stole over me that this was a 
cunningly laid plot to induce me to 
poke up my head and be impaled on 
an assegai. Fully convinced of this, 
I remained quiet for ten minutes 
longer, and then slowly thrust up my 
head. 

Oh, the gladness of that moment ! 
It was worth a day’s suffering. Not 
a Zulu was in sight, save two or 
three dead ones lying on the ground; 
but fifty yards away, coming at a 
rapid trot through the bush, was a 
detachment of English cavalry. The 
Zulus had spied them in the distance 
and beat a rapid retreat. 

Cramped and stiff, I crawled down 
over the rocks, and was heartily wel- 
comed by the brave troopers. 

They turned out to be a recon- 
noitering party attached to Sir 
Evelyn Wood’s forces, who were 
camped on a small watercourse five 
miles distant. 

In an hour I was in his presence, 
relating the peril of the camp at 
Isandula. Instant preparations were 
made for a night march, but just 
before dark two _ blood stained 
troopers rode wearily into camp 
with the terrible tidings. They were 
the sole survivors of the massacre. 























SOME MODERN SCULPTORS. 


GCULPTURE is sometimes spoken 

of almost asif it were a lost art. 
It is true that in some respects these 
latter days are days of decadence. 
The old Greek masters worked for 
their art, and for that alone; Michel- 
angelo and his brothers of the media- 
val renaissance of sculpture were in- has 


spired by relig- 
ious fervor; bu’ 
the craftsman of 
this mercenary, 
material age is 
too often forced 
to pay undue re- 
spect to the de- 
mands of the 
market, or to 
cater to the taste 
of some patron 
who knows more 
about “indus- 
trials " or “ wheat 
futures ” than of 
art. 

But yet these 
are by no means 
the worst days in 
the history of 
sculpture. There 
have been peri- 
ods when for 
generations it 
really had no 
name worthy of 
recording. . And 
this was notonly 
during the “dark 
ages” before 
Michelangelo. 
After the famous 
Florentine and 
his immediate 
followers we find 
no truly great 
craftsman of the 
chisel until we 
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order, 


been 








‘* TRUTH "—AN ANONYMOUS MODERN WORK. 


come down to Canova, at the end 
of the lastcentury. Since then there 
has been no lack of men whose tech- 
nical skill, at least, has been of a high 


Indeed, compared to some of its 
predecessors, the nineteenth century 
far from 


unfruitful of 
sculpture. If it 
has produced 
few master- 
pieces, it can 
show a great 
quantity of good 
work. 

Sculpture has 
never in the past, 
except perhaps 
in the Athens of 
Phidias, been an 
art understood 
by the people. 
It is not so to- 
day; but it be- 
gins to show 
signs of becom- 
ing so. The 
general spread 
of education, the 
multiplication of 
public monu- 
ments, and the 
development of 
cheap copying 
processes, have 
done much _ to 
bring sculpture 
nearer to the 
million, It is 
unfortunate that 
in this country— 
and in others, too 
—there should 
be so many mon- 
uments that of- 
fend against the 
laws of good 
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taste; but the fact that these arouse 
an increasing chorus of protests is 
evidence of the extension of critical 
knowledge as well as an earnest of 
better things. 

Without touching upon the vexed 
question of a general comparison 





JOHN BELL’s ‘‘OCTOROON.” 


between American and European 
art, it is safe to say that in latter 
day sculpture this country has at 
least done itsshare. Our education, 
we must admit, has been recent, but 
we can add that it has progressed 
rapidly. Only a generation ago, 
when Powers’s “Greek Slave” was 
exhibited in our chief cities, we knew 
so little of such things that we were 
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almost too much shocked by the fact 
that the figure was undraped to ad- 
mire its marvelous beauty. In Cin- 
cinnati a delegation of clergymen 
formally inspected the statue, to de- 
cide “whether it should be counten- 
anced by religious people.” Nowa- 





JOHN BELL’s ‘‘ ABYSSINIAN SLAVE.” 


The 
masses of the people know some- 


days we have learned better. 


thing about statuary. They buy 
casts of standard works by the 
thousand. You may see Canova’s 


“Graces” or the Venus of Milo 
selling for a few cents on the street 
corners almost any day. 

America has produced, during this 
century, a long list of sculptors of 
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taste and skill. The earlier ones 
went abroad to study and work. 
Only in Italy, with her matchless 
collections of classical models, could 
they find the surroundings they 
needed. But now they go to Europe 
no longer, or at least not perman- 
ently. They find abundance of in- 
centive and of appreciation at home, 

American sculptors in Italy have 
taken a rank second to those of no 
other country—witness the names of 
Thomas Crawford, of the late Ran- 
dolph Rogers, of Akers, of W. W. 
Story, and of Harriet Hosmer, all of 
whom settled in Rome; and of 
Greenough and Powers, who pre- 
ferred Florence. Hiram Powers, 
who died in 1873, was unquestion- 
ably the foremost of these; indeed, 
many critics hailed him as the great- 
est sculptor of his day, and the ar- 
tistic successor of Thorwaldsen, the 
famous Dane. Thorwaldsen himself 
was a warm admirer of Powers’s 
genius, and said that “his entrance 
upon the field constituted an era in 
art.” The first and only meeting be- 
tween these two men was mentioned 
in a recent article in this magazine, 
The statue that evoked Thorwald- 
sen’s highest praise was “ Eve,”’ 
Powers’s first ideal work in marble, 
of which the elder artist magnani- 
mously said that he would be proud 
if it were his last. 

In his own account of the interview 
Powers omits this generous compli- 
ment, the authority for which is. Mr. 
Lester, then United States Consul at 
Genoa; but he does mention Thor- 
waldsen’s interest in his other work. 
He relates that his distinguished 
visitor “ cast an eye over the studio, 
and the first thing that seemed to 
arrest his attention was a bust of 
Mr. Webster. He examined it with 
great attention, and declared with 
surprise, ‘I never saw so grand a 
head _ before!’—a greater compli- 
ment to the orator, as was right, 
than to the artist—for there is noth- 
ing of mine about it.” 

These last words are Powers’s 
modest way of expressing what 
others termed his marvelous fidelity 
in portraiture, 
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HIRAM POWER'S ‘' GREEK SLAVE.” 


To the “Greek Slave,” Powers’s 
second statue, and his best, Mrs. 
Browning addressed the fine stanza: 


Appeal, fair stone, 
From God’s pure height of beauty against 
man’s wrong ; 
Catch up in thy divine face not alone 
East’s griefs, but West’s, and strike and 
shame the strong, 
By thunder of white silence overthrown. 


The original of his masterpiece 
Powers sold to an Englishman, a 
Captain Grant, for seven hundred 
pounds ; it now belongs to the Duke 
of Cleveland. For some of the later 
copies he made of it, the sculptor re- 
ceived as much as ten thousand dol- 
lars. There is one of them—the one 
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that was exhibited throughout the 
country—in the Corcoran Gallery at 
Washington. 

Since Canova, Italy itself has con- 
tributed no great name to the roll of 
sculptors. Germans, Englishmen, 
and Americans have come to her as 
an artistic foster mother, but among 
her own sons there have been none 
who ranked as more than clever 
workmen. The native sculptors of 
modern Italy have replaced inspira- 
tion with a trivial and tricky realism. 
From the grand conceptions of Mich- 
elangelo they have descended to 
modeling what an observant traveler 
calls “the crowds of laughing cry- 
ing, and grimacing children, affected 
girls, and ugly old men with specta- 
cles or pipes, which fill the windows 
of the art shops in Italy at the pres- 
ent day.” 

France meanwhile has produced 
Houdon, Rude, and Barye; Ger- 
many can pointto Rauch. In Amer- 
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ica, Ward, St. Gaudens, and some 
others are worthily wearing the 
mantle of Powers. In England 
Banks and Flaxman have been fol- 
lowed by Gibson, Alfred Stevens, 
Thornycroft, and—perhaps the most 
typical of the recent English sculp- 
tors—John Bell. Bell, who was born 
in Norfolk in 1811, and almost all 
of whose work was done in his studio 
in Kensington, is best known in this 
country for his group of “ the United 
States Directing the Progress of 
America,” designed for the Albert 
Memorial in Hyde Park. A terea 
cotta copy of this stood in the center 
of the Fine Arts Hall at the Centen- 
nial, and is now in Washington. 
Among his other works are the two 
shown in the accompanying engrav- 
ings—the ‘“QOctoroon” and_ the 
“Abyssinian Slave’”—and several pub- 
lic monuments in London, of which 
the Guard Memorial in Waterloo 
Place is the most conspicuous. 
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THE night wind sings in troubled rhyme 
A madrigal to one I love, 

Yet one who thinks it’s wasting time 
To imitate the turtle dove. 





I kiss her fingers—'tis no crime, 
Nor many other acts of love ; 

Yet she tells me I’m wasting time, 
And coldly putteth on her glove. 


Ah! were she born in Southern clime, 
She’d be with Cupid hand and glove, 
And know that while I wasted time, 
She, thoughtless maid, was wasting ‘ove. 





Douglas Hemingway. 
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By Frank A. Munsey, 


Author of ‘'A Tragedy of Errors,’’ “On The Field of Honor,” etc. 


XXXVII. 

ARION sailed without receiv- 
ing any response to the letter 
she had sent Derringforth. A week 
| of waiting and hoping ended in dis- 
appointment, and she went on board 
the steamer with listless tread. She 
had never known deeper depression 

—had never faced gloom so dense. 
The fancies of pleasures abroad, 
that had won her consent to go, had 
lost all their charm. They were as 
dull and cheerless as the morning. 
A nasty east wind was blowing, and 
a great gray mass of fog hung over 
the city and shut in the ship. 
Marion could scarcely have felt 
more oppressed if she were going to 
her doom. When she had passed 
up the gangplank she stopped and 
looked back with the hope, even 
yet, that she might see Derringforth. 
She could not believe that he would 
allow her to go away without taking 
her by the hand and wishing her 
godspeed. It was not like him to be 
unforgiving—not like him to be rude; 
and the failure to answer her note 

was rudeness. 


At this instant a cab dashed down 


the pier. She saw it, and her heart 
gave a sudden bound. The door 
was quickly thrown open and Rich- 
ard Devonshire stepped out. Marion 
. turned away and hurriedly sought 
her stateroom. A look of unutter- 
able disappointment was on her 
face. Her last hope was shattered. 
The gangplank was-run ashore, and 
the great steamer moved out into 
the dense fog. 

“Oh, Mrs. Kingsley!” exclaimed 
Devonshire, some little time later, 


rushing up to her and seizing ner 
hand with undisguised pleasure; “I 
have been looking everywhere for 
you for the last half hour.” 

“JT am so sorry,” answered Mrs, 
Kingsley, with a smile that made 
Devonshire feel very much at home 
with her. 

“TI had almost concluded that 
some dreadful thing had happened 
at the last minute to prevent you 
from sailing, and I was upon the 
point of going back on the tug.” 

“Oh, Mr. Devonshire!” protested. 
Mrs. Kingsley. 

“Upon my soul, I was. You can’t 
imagine my disappointment; but 
where is Miss Kingsley? I hope she 
did not fail to come.” 

“Oh! no; sheisin her stateroom. 
The excitement of getting away and 
the early hour of sailing have given 
her a slight headache, and she thinks 
it best to be quiet for a little time.” 

If Mrs. Kingsley had said heart- 
ache she would have been more 
accurate in her statement. Possibly, 
though, she thought it was headache; 
possibly she thought that the early 
hour and the excitement of getting 
away were alone responsible for 
Marion’s utter wretchedness. To 
give one the benefit of a doubt is 
charitable—even commendable. 

“T am so sorry,” answered Devon- 
shire, with a good deal of feeling. 

“You are very kind,” returned 
Mrs. Kingsley. “A few hours will 
quiet her head, I am sure.” 

“A few hours!” repeated Devon- 
shire, an expression of disappoint- 
ment coming into his face. 

“That is not so very long,” re- 
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joined Mrs, Kingsley, understanding 
him, and secretly elated. 

“Time is comparative, you know. 
A day is a year, ora year is a day, as 
the case may be.” 

“And how is it in this case?” 

“T am sure you cannot go astray 
in judgment,” said Devonshire earn- 
estly—convincinyly. 

“Marion will be very much flat- 
tered. I shall tell her how time drags 
with you during her absence.” 

“Do, please. It is very good of 
you. I wish you would.” 

Compliments, sincere or other- 
wise, never fell flatter than these 
from Devonshire, when they were 
repeated to Marion. She was in no 
mood to be flattered by words from 
his lips. She had fled to her state- 
room to escape him—had fled there 
to be alone. His compliments only 
served to irritate her, and the pres- 
ence of her mother, bearing such a 
message, was scarcely less annoying. 

A combination of influences had 
brought her to the point of yielding 
to her mother’s will and now she was 
bound for Europe. Her heart had 
fought against going, but the pecu- 
liar circumstances surrounding her, 
the strained relations with Derring- 
forth, and finally the persuasion of 
Devonshire—an_ influence almost 
hypnotic in character—had overcome 
her resistance and in a rash moment 
she consented to go. The promise 
was no sooner given than she began 
to wish she could recall it, but her 
pride stood in the way. 

She wrote to Derringforth, hoping 
he would come to her—hoping that he 
would rescue her from the influences 
that had persuaded her to do the 
thing she had fought against doing. 
One word of encouragement from 
him—one word of frank, sustaining 
love and she would have fled to him 
even now and given him all the sweet- 
ness of ier youth—all the love and 
confidence of her heart. 

But he did not come to her—did 
not answer her letter—did not give 
any evidence that he had one thought 
for her, and the ship put out upon 
the ocean and she had not seen him. 
She was unspeakably wretched and 
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wanted to be alone. It was while in 
this mood that her mother came to 
her with Devonshire’s compliments. 
They were nauseating at this time, 
almost maddening. 

“T wish you would be good enough 
not to annoy me with his flattery.” 
she said, speaking as she had never 
spoken to her mother before. 

“Why, Marion!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Kingsley, astounded. 

“T can’t help it. I wish I had 
never seen him. If it hadn’t been 
for him I should not be here now.” 

“You should not be unjust, my 
dear.” 

“T don’t believe I am. I have 
been persuaded to make myself 
wretched. I have yielded to please 
others—yielded to please him in 

art.” 

“It breaks my heart to hear 
you talk this way, my child. God 
forgive me if I have had a selfish 
motive in urging you to take this 
trip.” 

“Forgive me, mama,” said Marion, 
drawing her mother to her and kiss- 
ing her. “ But I can’t help thinking 
it is all a mistake. 


I know you have 
done everything for my happiness— 
have done everything that seemed to 
you best for me, but, my dear mama, 
is the result all that you could wish ? 
I was very happy a year ago—Phil 
was very happy; now we are both 


wretched. He has lost faith in me— 
hates me perhaps. He did not come 
to see me off—did not answer my 
letter. I am sure I have treated him 
very badly or he would never have 
allowed me to come away without 
seeing me.” 

“Do you think you have treated 
him so very much worse than he has 
treated you?” asked Mrs. Kingsley, 
after a few moments’ thought. 

‘“*T am sure I must have,” answered 
Marion, bitterly condemning herself. 

“T can’t think your conclusion is 
right, Marion, but I would suggest 
that you go over the events of the 
year carefully and with the view of 
dealing justly with yourself as well 
as with Phil.” 

Mrs. Kingsley paused and the con- 
versation ceased for a few minutes, 




















during which time Marion's mind re- 
verted to Derringforth and for the 
thousandth time she asked herself 
why he had not answered her letter 
—why he had not come to see her? 
She knew nothing of his ‘trip West— 
knew nothing of his father’s sickness 
and death. 

“ You spoke of being very happya 
year ago, Marion,” said Mrs. Kings- 
ley, breaking the silence and speak- 
ing more seriously than usual. ‘‘ Has 
the social life of the last year given 
you no happiness ?”’ 

“Tt has given me a great deal of 
pleasure’” answered Marion. 

“ But not happiness ?” 

“A different kind of happiness.” 

“ Would you not expect a different 
kind of happiness now that your 
schooldays are over? Life is ever 
changing. One cannot go back from 
one period to another and take up 
the old pleasures and find them the 
same. This is one reason why I 
have aimed to lead you into broader 
fields. Your happiness has been my 
study. I have lived for you, not for 
myself, and it hurts me, my child—it 
hurts me more than you can realize 
to hear you say that you are miser- 
able, knowing asI do that the blame 
for your unhappiness rests on me.” 

“Tam very sorry,mama. I wishI had 
not spoken the way I did. I am not 
myself this morning. You cannot 
understand how cruelly hurt I am at 
not seeing or hearing from Phil. I 
blame myself, not you. Forgive me, 
dear mama. I am selfish—I am 
horribly selfish. If I had not been I 
should not have treated Phil in a 
way to offend him and I should not 
have spoken those mean words that 
hurt yousomuch. I was annoyed by 
Mr. Devonshire’s silly flattery. I 
suppose I ought not to feel unkindly 
towards him, but I do. You will 
forgive me for what I said, won’t you? 
I am so sorry.” 

“Tam only too glad to forgive any- 
thing in you, my dear child,” said 
Mrs, Kingsley, taking Marion in her 
arms with a mother’s love. 

“T do not expect you, at your age, 
to understand life as I do,” she went 
on. “But when you have grown 
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older I think you will see it from a 
broader point of view. This trip 
will be an education to you. You 
will be very glad in a few years that 
you had the opportunity to see so 
much of the old world and under 
such favorable circumstances. But 
what shall I say to Mr. Devonshire ? 
He will naturally wish to know what 
you said when I told you of his com- 
plimentary utterances.” 

“There is only one thing you could 
say if you were to tell the truth.” 

“Imagine my saying to him that 
you requested me to be good enough 
not to annoy you with his flattery. 
That would bea rudeness of which I 
could never be guilty. Isn’t it just 
as well, Marion, to be a little bit 
reasonable? Mr. Devonshire is a 
gentleman. He has been especially 
nice to you, and has done nothing 
for which you should blame him. 
He is ignorant of any motive you 
may have for wishing not to go 
abroad and his desire that you do go 
is complimentary to you. He will 
be on this ship with us for a week. 
I hope you will treat him with that 
courtesy that he deserves.” 

“T do not like to be rude to any 
one,” answered Marion,‘ but it was 
his persuasion that finally made me 
commit myself, and I have been 
sorry ever since, wishing I had never 
seen him. The feeling is unreason- 
able, I know.” 

* Then if you realize that it is un- 
reasonable, as it undoubtedly is, I 
shall have no further fears of your 
treating him rudely.” 

“ What shall you tell him I said?” 
asked Marion as her mother was 
leaving her. 

“T have not decided yet what you 
did say,” answered the diplomatic 
mother, with a triumphant smile. 


XXXVIII. 


Tue load that had crushed Mr, 
Derringforth was one that few young 
men of Phil’s age would have at- 
tempted to shoulder. A few weeks 
before, Phil himself would have hesi- 
tated and turned away. The situa. 
tion was aggravated by the death of 
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his father. Creditors, whose faith in 
Mr. Derringforth personally, made 
them lenient in the matter of collec- 
tions, now pressed hard for their 
claims. 

The Hayden Company, obedient 
to Van Stump’s command, sued for 
something over sixty seven thousand 
dollars. Derringforth fought the 
suit, feeling that he could well afford 
to pay lawyers’ fees and court ex- 
penses in order that he might gain 
time; for time to him then meant 
everything. The conditions under 
which the transactions were had 
with the Hayden Company enabled 
him to make a technical defense. 
This is what he had in mind when 
he wrote them the letter in reply to 
their peremptory demand for an im- 
mediate settlement of the account. 

It is quite probable, moreover, that 
he felt a secret satisfaction in caus- 
ing them all the annoyance and ex- 
pense possible in collectiong the 
claim. Their procedure had been 
nasty in the extreme. Derringforth 
believed that this blow from them 
was the final stroke that sent his 
He felt very 
bitter. The spirit of charity was not 
dominating his thoughts and acts 
just now. He saw the world from a 
different point of view than that 
from which he had been wont to re- 
gard it. 

Pride did not stand in his way, as 
it had in his father’s. He was 
ready to take any legitimate action 
that would tend to improve the 
situation. His first aim was to get 
out of the clutches of the money 
sharks. He discussed the situation 
with his mother and they agreed in 
the opinion that the first move to be 
made was the disposal of their house. 
This was speedily done, and a sum 
of money was realized from the sale 
that enabled him to pay back several 
of the loans that had been secured 
from Strum. 

This released a lot of valuable se- 
curities which the latter had held as 
collateral. On these Derringforth 
was able to raise, through legitimate 
channels, enough money to take up 
the balance of the firm’s notes, nom- 


father to the grave. 
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inally held by Strum—actually by 
Van Stump. 

A few weeks of his management, 
and Derringforth & Derringforth 
were free from the grasp that had 
dragged them to the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. But they were far from being 
out of debt. Their obligations had 
been lessened slightly—merely to the 
extent of the proceeds from the sale 
of the house, but, for the most part, 
they had only been shifted. 

This change was not brought 
about without friction—not without 
an injury to the name that would 
have cut deep into the pride of Mr. 
Derringforth. Several suits had 
been begun against the firm and the 
atmosphere was squally indeed. The 
standing of the house in financial 
circles had been very nearly de- 
stroyed. But this was inevitable. 
The policy of sustaining credit by 
resorting to ruinous expedients had 
been carried too far. 

False pride no longer had any 
place in the management. Derring- 
forth’s boldness bordered on reck- 
lessness. Conservative creditors 
shook their heads ominously as they 
watched his methods and pressed 
with redoubled vigor for the collec- 
tion of their claims. 

There were others, of less timid 
nature, who saw something in the 
young man that commanded their 
admiration. They liked the fighting 
qualities he displayed—liked the 
fearlessness of his stroke. But had 
they known that he was plunging 
deeper and deeper into Wall Street 
every day, they, too, would have 
wagged their heads ominously. 

When his father died, Derringforth 
held two hundred shares of Western 
Union. Had he closed out then his 
experience in the Street would have 
cost him a trifle less than six hun- 
dred dollars. He went to his office 
the morning after the burial of his 
father with the intention of selling 
his stock—with the conviction that 
he would have nothing more to do 
with speculation. 

A large accumulation of mail was 
awaiting him. The demands on his 
time were so numerous and so im- 
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perative that the thought of Wall 
Street did not come into his head 
until towards night. 

“ Another hundred—perhaps three 
or four hundred gone,” he reflected. 
There was a look of inevitable resig- 
nation in his face. He evidently had 
no hope that the market had turned 
in his favor. His manner was grave 
—almost gloomy. Dense clouds had 
set in about him and they were so 
dark that his eye could not penetrate 
to the silver lining. An hour later a 
darker tinge spread over them. 

He had finished his dinner and 
was sitting by the library table. His 
mother sat opposite him. She was 
completely prostrated by the death 
of herhusband. The atmosphere of 
the house was gloomy and sad. Der- 
ringforth had been trying to com- 
fort her—had been trying to say 
something that would lighten the 
sorrow of her heart. He picked 
up a paper that had not yet been 
removed from its wrapper. He 
opened it and glanced over its con- 
tents, He was not reading. His 
mind was not with his eyes. He 
could not have recalled a word—not 
until the name Kingsley riveted his 
attention. He read eagerly. A sick- 
ening sensation made him grasp the 
arm of his chair. The item stated 
that the Kingsleys had gone abroad 
for a protracted stay—perhaps two 
years. It went on to tell something 
of their plans, and ended with a 
highly flattering reference to Miss 
Kingsley. It spoke of her as one of 
the most popular girls in society, 
adding that she had both beauty and 
cleverness to aid her in her social as- 
pirations. 

Derringforth was very pale. His 
hands shook as he laid the paper 
down. A steely coldness came into 
his face. He was trying to master 
himself. 

The gloom of the night did not 
disappear with the coming up of the 
sun. It was denser and blacker 
than on the previous day. Derring- 
forth faced it with grim resolve. It 
had been a night of torture, of sor- 
row, of regret, of indignation. He 
could see no light anywhere. But 
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the sadness of his mother’s face 
called up all his pity—stirred all the 
tenderness of his soul. He tried to 
speak a few words of cheer to her 
before going down town to business, 
but his words were without life, for 
there was no cheer within his own 
heart. He could not give forth that 
which he did not have. 

The day was on, and the work of 
the day must be done. The first 
thing was to close out his stock. 
He turned to the market report and 
ran his eye over the list. It rested 
on Western Union. He started, and 
then held the paper up closer, to 
make sure his eyes were not playing 
him false. 

““An advance of five points and a 
quarter!” heexclaimed. ‘ Impossi- 
ble, impossible!” Then he read the 
financial editorial and found that the 
quotation was correct—that the 


stock had actually made this sudden 
leap. 

‘““ This is marvelous,” he meditated. 
“Tt makes me richer by overa thous- 
and dollars than I was yesterday— 


richer by twelve or thirteen hundred 
than I expected.” 

He was so sure that the stock had 
made a further decline that he did 
not look at the quotations in the 
evening paper, fearing that the loss 
would be greater than he even dared 
to fancy. 

Gloom always breeds gloom. A 
shaft of sunshine penetrating the 
clouds spreads a flood of light over 
all. The atmosphere is warmed and 
sweetened and made buoyant. This 
sudden bit of good luck reawakened 
an almost forgotten sensation in 
Derringforth. He had pulled against 
a stubborn adverse tide until his 
stroke had become fixed. He plied 
the oars with a dogged persistency. 
Hope had played him false so many 
times that he no longer looked to- 
ward it. He had turned his back 
upon it with afrown. It was at this 
time, when everything was blackest, 
that this shaft of sunshine pene- 
trated the gloom. He turned to it 
with a bounding heart. A newlight 
was in his face as he looked towards 
a career, which but a day before, he 











had resolved to abandon forever. 
Verily it is the little things of life 
that shape our ends. 


XXXIX. 


Tue scope of Derringforth’s tran- 
sactions in the Street constantly 
broadened. The tide was with 
him—luck was with him. His pro- 
fits grew amazingly. It mattered 
little what he touched, he seldom 
sustained a loss. The excitement 
was exhilarating. It largely ab- 
sorbed his thoughts, leaving him 
little time for unhappy reflections, 
and yet he could not get entirely 
away from these. 

A good share of his time was still 
devoted to the old business of Der- 
ringforth & Derringforth. Every- 
thing connected with it reminded 
him of his father. The wound healed 
slowly. That other sorrow— that 
living sorrow, still cast its shadow 
over him. 

Marion had been abroad six 
months now, and he had not heard a 
word from her. The letter she sent 
him a week before sailing was still 
in Dakota, tucked away in a dusty 
pigeonhole in the little country hotel, 
where Derringforth had stopped in 
the winter. He did not leave his 
address, and the proprietor of that 
inconsequential hostelry, thinking 
that withouta street address in New 
York the letter would never reach 
Derringforth, decided to hold it for 
him. It was accordingly put aside 
and forgotten. 

Derringforth was astounded on 
reading of Marion's departure for 
Europe, to think that she would 
go away without giving him a chance 
to say good by. He needed no fur- 
ther proof to confirm the suspicions 
aroused on the night of their inter- 
view. With embittered soul he tried 
to force himself to forget her. All 
the powers of his will were enlisted 
in the task. 

But it is not an easy matter to 
forget one who has entered so large- 
ly into a life as Marion had into 
Derringforth’s. If he could have 
ceased to think of her it would have 
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been better. There would then, at 
least, have been no unkind feeling. 

But down deep in his heart—far 
down beneath the bitterness and 
cynicism that tinged his thoughts, 
lurked the hope that some day he 
might receive a letter from her. But 
in his head he gave no place to sen- 
timent such as this. Nevertheless a 
strange eagerness possessed him to 
get his mail on the days of incoming 
steamers from Europe. This feeling 
was incompatible with his efforts to 
forget Marion. He knew it and de- 
spised himself for the longing that 
he had not yet been able to force 
from him. But each time the will 
pressure was increased, and the 
sweetness of his heart yielded to 
deeper cynicism. 

Sometimes the thought had oc- 
curred to him that he was at fault— 
that Marion could not well have 
written him after his coldness the 
last time he saw her. 

“] wonder if this is the real 
cause?” he reflected. “If I thought 
it were—but no, it can’t be. There 
is no shadow of reason for such a be- 
lief.” 

Nevertheless the impulse to write 
her almost mastered him at times, 
but with a grim determination he 
forced these better feelings back into 
the deep recesses of his soul. 

One day in searching through his 
pocketbook he came across a clip- 
ping from a newspaper. The color 
suddenly left his face and a dark 
frown gathered on his brow as he 
read. A strange, fierce light came 
into his eyes. Presently he took up 
the item and read again: 

“She has both beauty and clever- 
ness to aid her in her social aspira- 
tions.” Then witha flash of scorn 
he crushed the scrap of paper and 
hurled it from him, repeating con- 
temptuously the words, “‘ social aspi- 
rations,” 

‘Nothing is too sacred to be sacri- 
ficed to this god of pleasure,” he 
continued, with a curl of the lip. 
“ Little she cares for a man’s heart- 
ache; little she cares for anything’ 
except the flattery and dazzle of so- 
ciety. My father’s death, even, has 


























not moved her, and it was she—this 
girl, whose heart hasn’t a single 
throb of loyalty, whom I wanted to 
make my wife. 

‘Poverty was indeed kinder to me 
than I thought,” he went on, swayed 


by the bitterness of his heart. “ The + 


grasp of that miserable, cringing 
Shylock was soft and tender com- 
pared with the fate I sought. God 
be praised that I escaped. I was 
blind, but now I see. Men are fools 
in their eagerness to enslave them- 
selves. I was one of them—was 
ready to give up my freedom—my 
life even, and for what? Love— 
love did I say? No, no, there is no 
longer any such thing as love.” 

The growth of Derringforth’s cyn- 
icism had been stimulated by close 
association with Burrock. The latter 
had had an “affair,” and his regard 
for woman was tinged with contempt, 
He had not sought to make Derring- 
forth think as he thought—feel as he 
felt. Had he attempted this, the 
effect would have been healthful on 
Derringforth, as it would have a- 
roused his resistance. As it was, 
there was no guard against the in- 
sidious influence of Burrock’s un- 
healthy views. 

Burrock was not a man of fine 
fiber. There was a world of differ- 
ence between him and Derringforth. 
Their association was a matter of 
accident. Wall Street had brought 
them together at a time when Der- 
ringforth was ready to grasp at any 
straw that promised the aid he 
sought. But beyond Wall Street 
there was little in common between 
them at first. As time went on, 
however, they grew toward each 
other. The growth was to the ad- 
vantage of Burrock—to the disad- 
vantage of Derringforth. 

Burrock knew that Marion had 
gone abroad, although Derringforth 
had not mentioned her name since 
her departure—in fact, not since the 
night on which he had last seen her. 
It was evident to Burrock that a 
rupture of some kind had taken 
place. Derringforth’s silence in- 
creased his curiosity. Delicacy of 
feeling was not a conspicuous trait 
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in his character, but it had been suf- 
ficient to prevent him from mention- 
ing Marion’s name to Derringforth. 
There never happened to be a rea- 
sonable excuse for doing so. But 
one day his chance came. It was 
Sunday. Hewas lounging back in 
an easy chair at his rooms, reading: 
the foreign gossip. Presently he 
came across an account of a coach- 
ing trip. The mention of a Miss 
Marion Kingsley of New York as. 
one of the party fastened his. atten- 
tion, The item went on to say that 
she was one of the most attractive 
American girls in Europe. “It is 
rumored,” continued the writer, 
“that Richard Devonshire, a young 
Englishman of excellent social posi- 
tion, who is also of the party, is pay- 
ing devoted attention to Miss Kings- 
ley. But his is not the only British: 
heart that this American girl has set 
to quicker action. Lord Hethersford. 
and the Duke of Huntingdon are 
among her most ardent admirers.” 

There was a gleam of satisfaction 
in Burrock’s eyes when he had fin- 
ished reading this bit of gossip. 

“Confirms my theory—just what 
I expected—wouldn’t trust a woman 
far as I could throw an elephant— 
all alike—sorry for Derringforth— 
explains why he has kept so glum— 
something he had to learn though— 
every man learns it sooner or later.” 

Burrock’s concern for Derringforth 
was far less than his delight at what 
he regarded as the discovery of 
Marion’s disloyalty. He had no ob- 
ject in wishing her to be disloyal 
beyond the desire to see his insane 
theory regarding woman verified. 
He was fond of Derringforth, in so: 
far as his nature was capable of 
fondness. 

Armed with this cutting he started 
out to find Derringforth. It was the 
opportunity he had been longing 
for. It would opena subject that he 
had not hitherto dared approach. 

Derringforth was at home. Bur- 
rock shot a quick glance at him: 
“No,” he said to himself, “ he can’t 
have seen it. He is as cool and un- 
disturbed as usual.” 

“T’m glad you called,” said Der- 
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ringforth.“ I have just read a capital 
financial article. I want you to read 
it. We are going to have a strong 
market, mark my words.” 

Burrock took the paper and 
glanced over the article in a half 
hearted fashion. ‘“ Yes, looks well,” 
he said. “I think you are right— 
market should boom.” 

Derringforth began telling why he 
looked for an advance in prices when 
Burrock interrupted him. 

“By the way, old man,” he said 
plunging his fingers into his vest 
pocket and bringing out a scrap of 
paper, “here is something I clipped 
from today’s Mera/d—may interest 
you.” 

Derringforth took the cutting and 
quickly ran his eye over it. A pal- 
lor like that of death came into his 
face. But beyond this and a slight 
trembling of his hand as he passed 
the clipping back to Burrock, there 
was no indication of the tumult 
within his breast. 

“You may keep it,” said Burrock. 
“Doubtless interests you more than 
me.” 

“You are very kind, but it does not 
interest me sufficiently to stimulatea 
desire to keep it,” answered Derring- 
forth with steely indifference. There 
was something in the way he spoke 
that warned Burrock of the danger 
of proceeding further with the sub- 
ject. Nevertheless he was not going 
to be put offin this way. He wished 
to say his say about women—about 
this woman in particular. He was 
sure that she had misused Derring- 
forth and he wished to “ sympathize” 
with him. 

“T am glad, old man, you have so 
little interest in her—thought you 
were still in love with her—wanted 
for months to talk it over with you— 
glad I was mistaken—fortunate 
you've got over it so easily—she 
isn’t worthy of Mg 

“Stop!” said Derringforth, raising 
his hand in a warning gesture. “ Not 
a word that reflects on Miss Kings- 
ley.” The fire flashed in his eyes as 
he spoke, but his control over him- 
self was perfect. 

Burrock was chagrined. The hot 
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blood burned in his cheeks, but he 
bridled his tongue with caution. 

“T did not intend to reflect on her 
individually,” he said in an attempt 
at apology. “I know nothing against 
her personally—simply know that 
she is a woman and that is enough.” 

‘““No, not enough to warrant you in 
even breathing aught against her, 
individually or collectively,” an- 
swered Derringforth. His manner 
left no room to doubt his earnest- 
ness. “This is the first jar we have 
had, Burrock,” he went on. “ /¢ must 
be the last. You will apologize for 
the reference you made to Miss 
Kingsley or I shall leave you and 
forget that I ever knew you.” 

Burrock hesitated for an instant 
and then held out his hand. “I am 
sorry, Derringforth; I certainly did 
not intend to say anything offensive 
to you. I hope you will overlook 
what I said. I know nothing against 
Miss Kingsley and will take good 
care not to speak of her again.” 

Derringforth took the proffered 
hand, believingit wasextended ingood 
faith. “I am sure you did not in- 
tend to offend me,” he replied, “and 
I am glad you have made it possible 
for me to forget the occurrence of 
this unpleasant incident.” 


XL. 


A LARGE English steamer was 
plowing through the waves towards 
Sandy Hook. A pilot boat had just 
been sighted. The passengers 
crowded eagerly to the rail and 
watched its approach. It was to be 
the first coming in touch with things 
of “home.” A little boat put out 
from the vessel with the huge num- 
ber on her sail and a pilot was rowed 
to the side of the big steamer. A 
bundle of newspapers was sticking 
out from his pocket. These were 
quickly bought up by the ocean 
travelers, thirsting for “ news.” 

On the forward deck was a tall, 
graceful young woman, with a bright, 
cheerful face that had won much ad- 
miration abroad. She leaned ,over 
her father’s chair and ran her eye 
over the paper he was reading. Pre- 
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sently Mr. Kingsley turned the page. 
Marion gave a sudden start and 
grasped her father’s arm. A big 
display heading had attracted her 
attention. This is what she saw: 


ANOTHER NAPOLEON GONE, 


THIS TIME IT IS PHIL DERRINGFORTH. 


The Daring Young Speculator Forced to the Wall by 
the Perfidy ofa Friend. Two Millions Dropped. 
The Dramatic Side of Wall Street. 


Phil Derringforth, the young man who 
has made things lively in the Street for 
the last few months, has gone to the wall 
with a crash. His losses, as near as 
can be learned, amount to something over 
two million dollars. He was believed to 
be worth a clean million twenty four hours 
ago; now he is this much worse off than 
nothing. The dramatic side of Wall Street 
is seen to perfection in his case. 

Derringforth began speculating at about 
the time of his father’s death, which occurred 
nearly two years ago, The firm of Derring- 
forth & Derringforth, which consisted of 
father and son, was heavily involved at the 
time of the senior partner's death. It had 


been in a bad way for a year and a half. 
Young Derringforth showed great ability 
in managing the firm’s affairs, after the busi- 


ness came into his hands—so great in fact 
that he was able to pay up all indebted- 
ness, andcome out witha profit. But he had 
become interested in Wall Street and finally 
closed out the old business and gave all his 
time tospeculation. His boldness brought 
him quickly into prominence. He was be- 
ginning to be a power in the Street when his 
mother died suddenly. The shock was 
very severe on him. He kept away from 
the Street for a few weeks, but on return- 
ing began speculation with a recklessness 
that seemed born of desperation. Luck 
was with him until he was stabbed in the 
back by a friend—one Burrock, a miserable 
fellow who would sell out his own father if 
it were to his interest to do so. 

It came about in this way. It seems 
that about a year before the death of the 
senior Derringforth the firm fell into the 
hands of J. Harrington Van Stump, a 
tich Shylock who squeezed the life blood 
out of the house. Van Stump is well 
known in social circles, is very rich and 

oses as a man of exemplary character. 

he Derringforths up to the time of the 
senior partner’s death did not know the 
hand that had dragged them to the verge 
bankruptcy. Their transactions were had 
through an attorney—one Martin Strum, a 
tool of Van Stump’s. But after the father 
died the son in some way found out the 
name of the real Shylock and with the dar- 
ing of a young man he entered into a 
fight that caused Van Stump a great deal 
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of annoyance and eventually a heavy loss. 
There was mutual hatred between the two 
men. Van Stump, as the story goes, 
bought a controlling interest in the Hayden 
National Iron Company with the evident 
purpose of crushing the Derringforths. 
He succeeded to the extent of driving the 
senior Derringforth to his grave. Young 
Derringforth finally came into possession 
of certain information that enabled him, in 
company with others, to make a powerful 
attack on the Hayden Company. The 
stock went down with arush. Van Stump 
bought liberally with the purpose of stem- 
ming the tide but the coup was so well 
planned that the bottom seemed to drop 
completely from under the stock. Van 
Stump, always a coward, got frightened 
and sold his entire interest in the Hayden 
Company, netting a loss of nearly half a 
million dollars. 

This was sweet revenge for Derring- 
forth, but it was not all. ‘The assault 
netted him a profit of nearly a hundred 
thousand dollars. This was the first big 
money he had made, and it gave him a 
sense of his own power. 

Van Stump, it is said, was the most 
angry :aan New York has seen in a gene- 
ration. He swore vengeance on Derring- 
forth. War was declared. But the god 
of battle was with the young man until 
treachery in one he trusted landed him at 
the feet of his foe. It was a contemptible 
procedure on the part of Van Stump and 
inconceivable on the part of Burrock. It 
seems that the latter and Derringforth had 
been old school friends, and that it was 
through Burrock that Derringforth got into 
speculation. The two had worked to- 
gether for a time, but eventually Derring- 
forth branched out independently of 
Burrock. ‘The latter was envious of Der- 
ringforth’s rapid rise in the Street, but as 
a matter of policy kept on friendly terms 
with him. He retained Derringforth’s 
confidence, and was familiar with his as- 
sault on the Hayden Company. 

Finally through some means Burrock 
was brought in touch with Van Stump. 
From that hour Derringforth’s fate was 
sealed. Van Stump was kept informed of 
his plans. Every move he made or con- 
templated making was laid before the old 
Shylock. Armed with this information it 
was not a difficult matter for him to lead 
Derringforth into a trap. Much sympathy 
is expressed for the young man in the 
Street. 


It was a singular coincidence that 
the first thing that greeted Ma- 
rion’s eyes, as she approached home, 
should be this startling account of 
Derringforth’s downfall, giving as it 
did a brief outline of his career dur- 
ing her almost two years’ absence. 

“Oh, poor Phil!” she exclaimed. 
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“ This is dreadful, dreadful! and we 
knew nothing about the death of 
your father and mother.” 

“It is shocking,” said Mr. Kings- 
ley. “I cannot realize it—cannot 
believe that we shall never see Mr. 
and Mrs. Derringforth again.” 

In all the time Marion had been 
away she had not heard from Phil. 
Her letter remained unanswered and 
she was too proud to write hima 
second time. There was but one 
conclusion to draw, and that was 
that he was angry and wished to 
break with her. The thought was a 
bitter one, but there was ‘no other 
reasonable explanation. Why then 
should she humiliate herself by ven- 
turing to write again? The possi- 
bility that her letter did not reach 
him never entered her mind. 

All the facts pointed to the convic- 
tion that he had deliberately ignored 
her note—had deliberately refused 
to call on her before her departure. 
This was a cutting conclusion for 
a girl of her pride. Indignation 
was the inevitable result. The love 
of her heart was embittered. She 
tried to forget Derringforth, even as 
he was trying at that very time to 
forget her. Her effort was more 
successful than his, but this success 
was by no means complete. The 
hope lingered with her for weeks 
and weeks that some day she might 
hear from him, but the long looked 
for letter never came. 

He was as completely cut off from 
her as if dead. He lived in memory 
only. There was nothing in her life 
abroad to remind her of him. There 
was everything in it to bury the past 
deep beneath a constantly changing 
panorama of pleasures. She had 
hitherto held herself in check, al 
ways with the thought of Derring- 
forth. But she was free now to 
accept attention without restraint. 
Conscience had dropped its warning 
finger. She filled her lungs with 
deep, long draughts of pleasure. 
She lived in an atmosphere of delici- 
ous intoxication. She was courted, 
admired, flattered, féted. The ex- 
hilaration was sweet to her. It be- 
came her life, her soul, her very self. 
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Suitors for her hand failed to entice 
her from these effervescent delights. 

“Mama was right,” she told her- 
self. “A girl ought not to marry 
before she is twenty five. I certainly 
shall not, and I shall keep myself 
free from all entanglements so that 
I can enjoy myself. One thing is 
sure, I will never become engaged 
until lam ready to marry. When I 
have grown tired of this sort of 
pleasure then I suppose I shall marry, 
but I’m not going to tie myself down 
so long as I enjoy the life of a girl. 
There is plenty of time yet for me to 
think of marrying.” 

Richard Devonshire’s fate was 
only that of many another man 
whose heart Marion had quickened to 
the tune of love. But she managed 
with that clever tact that enabled her 
to retain the friendship of all—the 
admiration of many. This was true 
of Devonshire ; it was equally true 
of Burton Edwards. The fires of 
love still burned in his breast, though 
he had followed her to Europe and 
turned his face homeward without 
the promise he had sought. Some- 
times Marion contrasted the ardor of 
Edwards with the indifference of 
Derringforth. But Edwards was not 
the only man she had contrasted 
with Phil. All alike had been com- 
pared with him, and though she had 
tried to forget him there was still 
down deep in her heart a feeling for 
him that she had never had for any 
other man. 

Whenever her thoughts strayed to 
Derringforth she saw him as she had 
seen him in'the past. There was no 
change in his appearance. He had 
grown no older. In fancy, she could 
see him at his office with pen in 
hand, busy with correspondence, or 
perhaps at home reading in his 
favorite corner. She could see his 
father in his big easy chair, smoking 
an after dinner cigar, and Mrs. 
Derringforth, a little way from him, 
busy with some piece of fancy work. 
The thought had never occurred to 
her that anything out of the ordinary 
had taken place with the Derring- 
forths during her absence. 

This newspaper account, telling of 
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Mr. and Mrs. Derringforth’s death, 
and of Phil’s failure, was therefore a 
rude awakening toa sad reality. She 
was inexpressibly shocked. Her 
heart was warm with sympathy for 
Phil, while she condemned herself 
for the bitter feelings she had had 
for him—condemned herself for the 
little thought she had given him. 


XLI. 


CoLONEL GEOFFREY RAYBURN in- 
vited Derringforth to go down to his 
Southern home with him for a few 
days’ rest. The invitation was little 
short of a command. ; 

“ Rest!” exclaimed Derringforth, 
when the colonel mentioned the 
matter the day after his failure. 

“Certainly and why not? You 
will never have a better opportunity. 
There is nothing you can do here 
during the next few days. Your 
affairs are in the hands of your law- 
yers.” 

“You are extremely kind,” an- 
swered Derringforth. “I appreciate 
very much the invitation, but think 
how it would look for me to go off on 
a pleasure trip at this time.” 

“Hang the looks!” returned the 
colonel. “Iam your largest creditor 
and if I do not grumble no one else 
should.” 

“ But every one has not your gener- 
ous eyes.”’ 

‘“‘ Nonsense, nonsense, young man. 
Make your plans to start with me 
tomorrow morning. I can’t allow 
you to break down—you owe me too 
much money. A few days’ rest will 
give you a firmer stroke. You must 
put yourself in condition to jump in 
and hammer out another fortune.” 

It was ten o’clock on the morn- 
ing after Marion had read of Der- 
ringforth’s failure. She stood by the 
rail of the big Cunarder that had 
born her safely across the Atlantic. 
The steamer was moving majestic- 
ally up the Narrows. Marion's heart 
beat with joy as she saw the familiar 
sights dear to all American eyes. 

The great ship steamed steadily 
on and presently ran into the smooth 
waters of the Hudson, A ferryboat 
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put out from the New York side and 
headed straight for the New Jersey 
shore. 

The great ocean steamer loomed 
up as a monster beside the little side 
wheeler. A sea of faces peered over 
the rail and looked down upon the 
upturned faces on the little boat. 
Two men stood somewhat apart from 
the others on the river craft. One 
was a tall, athletically built young 
man, dressed in a traveling suit. His 
companion was his senior by per- 
haps a score or more of years—a 
man of military bearing and _strik- 
ingly fine presence. 

A cry escaped the lips of one of 
the steamer’s passengers, followed by 
the frantic waving of a feminine 
handkerchief. Derringforth saw it, 
and saw,too,a very pretty face turned 
towards his with an eager smile. 
He looked for an instant and then 
turned his head away without a sign 
of recognition. 

Marion’s heart sank within her. 
The distance between the two boats 
widened; the distance between her- 
self and Phil, it seemed to her, 
widened in geometrical progression. 

It was a bright, crisp November 
morning. The soft rays of the Vir- 
ginia sun made it seem to Derring- 
forth like October in the Berkshires. 
Colonel Rayburn held the _ lines. 
Derringforth sat beside him. The 
horses flew over the ground at a 
rattling pace. The air was exhilar- 
ating. Derringforth drew in long 
breaths and feasted his eyes on the 
scenery, made beautiful by the au- 
tumn foliage 

“This will do you a world of 
good, my boy,” said the colonel. 

“Jt has done mea world of good 
already, I fancy,” answered Derring- 
forth. “I believe my chest is larger 
by two inches,” and he swelled it 
with another long breath of that 
life giving air. 

The horses shot between two 
great stone piers and into the curv- 
ing roadway of private grounds. 
Derringforth caught a _ glimpse, 
through the trees, of a typical 
Southern home. A flitting shadow 
attracted his eye and instantly van- 
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ished behind the foliage. The car- 
riage swung to the left. The horses 
bounded forward. The trees thinned. 
A tennis costume, a racquet, a grace- 
ful figure burst upon his vision. Ah, 
yes! another similar costume, flying 
after a ball, speeding from the 
racquet of a young man on the 
other side of the net. 


XLII. 


DERRINGFORTH felt more at home 
with the Rayburns at the end of an 
hour than he would have felt with 
some New England family at the 
end of a week. He saw Southern 
hospitality in its perfection. It was 
a revelation to him—a delightful 
realization of a fancy founded on 
what he had read and heard. He 
was glad he had come, though but a 
little while before, when he first 
caught sight of the tennis players, 
he felt like leaping from the carriage 
and running cross lots to the railway 
station, to escape meeting these girls. 
He had not known that Colonel Ray- 
burn had a daughter and only ex- 
pected to meet his wife. 

But no young man in his right 
mind could regret making the ac- 
quaintance of Dorothy Rayburn. He 
felt like calling her Dorothy already 
and fancied that she was likely to 
call him Phil at any moment. Her 
cousin, Nellie Bradwin, was also an 
attractive girl and Mrs. Rayburn was 
acharming woman. Stanley Vedder 
was the young man who was playing 
tennis with the girls when Colonel 
Rayburn and Derringforth drove up 
from the station. 

Vedder started to go after meeting 
Derringforth and talking for a few 
moments with him. 

“You must not go, Stanley,” said 
the colonel. “I want you to help 
entertain Mr. Derringforth.” 

Vedder’s face lighted up. He did 
not want to go, but fancied that it 
was the correct thing for him to do. 

“T shall be very glad to do any- 
thing I can to add to Mr. Derring- 
forth’s pleasure,” he replied. 

The two young men were of about 
the same age. The one had madea 
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reputation as an athlete in college; 
the other had made and lost a for- 
tune. The training of these two had 
been widely different. Which was 
the better equipped to fight the 
battles of life—Derringforth with an 
indebtedness of a million dollars and 
not a cent with which to pay it, or 
Vedder with his enviable football 
record and a considerable knowledge 
of Latin and Greek? Possibly this 
thought came into Colonel Ray- 
burn’s mind as he saw these two 
young men side by side. It would 
not have been surprising if he had 
asked himself which would make the 
more desirable husband? The look 
in Vedder’s eyes whenever they met 
Dorothy’s would certainly have sug- 
gested the query. 

In the afternoon the horses were 
saddled and the four young people 
mounted them and started off in gay 
spirits for an hour’s royal sport. 
Vedder had cleverly managed to take 
a position that would naturally bring 
him beside Dorothy. Derringforth 
did not notice the maneuver. He 
found himself between the two girls, 
and as all rode abreast at first, he 
felt that he was in luck, happening to 
be just where he was when the start 
was made. 

But when the main road was 
reached they broke up into couples. 
Then it was that he realized he had 
not been quite so lucky as he thought, 
for instead of two girls he now had 
only one. He fancied that he sawa 
slight look of disappointment in 
Nellie’s face and he feared that he 
had inadvertently made a blunder in 
falling in where he did. 

“If Vedder had wanted to ride 
with this one ever so much I suppose 
he would have made no move towards 
doing so,” thought Derringforth, a 
trifle uncomfortable. “This South- 
ern courtesy is so excessively fine 
that I dare say he wouldn’t utter a 
word of protest if I were to tread on 
his toes.” 

But Nellie made herself so agree- 
able that it was not long before 
Derringforth’s fears began to sub- 
side. They would have vanished 
altogether but for a move that trans- 
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ferred him to Dorothy’s side. The 
summit of a high hill had been 
reached, from which a fine view could 
be obtained. All stopped to look at 
the surrounding country. When 
they began the descent, Derringforth 
found himself beside Dorothy. He 
didn’t know just how the change 
came about, but he was conscious of 
a thrill of delight that he was with 
her. He felt, too, that he had got 
out of Vedder’s way, and that in it- 
self was a satisfaction. Then the 
thought occurred to him that the 
stop might have been made on Ved- 
der’s suggestion, with the purpose of 
bringing about the change, in so 
clever a way that he (Derringforth) 
would not suspect the other’s aim. 

“This is indeed a_ courteous 
people,” he reflected. “I like such 
delicacy.” 

He was partially right. 
was a diplomatic one. But it was 
Dorothy’s diplomacy that had 
brought it about—not Vedder’s. If 
Derringforth had looked back he 
would have seen a very troubled ex- 
pression on some one’s face. But he 
was not looking back just now. 

“Here is a good stretch of road 
ahead,” said Dorothy. “Shall we 
not have a little dash ?” 

She turned her eyes towards Der- 
ringforth’s. There was a something 
in them that awakened an almost 
forgotten thrill in his heart. 

“Ves, indeed, I should like it im- 
mensely,” he replied, with an eager- 
ness that made Dorothy smile. 

The horses were off on the instant 
and racing at full speed. 

“ This is glorious sport,” said Der- 
ringforth when they had reached the 
foot of a hill and slowed down. 

“Tam so glad you like it,” rejoined 
Dorothy, with delight in her eyes. 
“T was afraid you would find our 
simple country life very stupid, but 
now I know how to entertain you.” 

“Your life here is charming,” de- 
clared Derringforth, “and there is 

nothing I like so much as a dash on 
a spirited horse. These two are 
very evenly matched.” 

“They seem to be today, but Billy 
is a little the faster I think. You 
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are, aren’t you, Billy?’ she added, 
appealing to the horse himself for 
confirmation. 

“T think I would be willing to back 
Jack against him,” said Derring- 
forth. 

“All right,’ laughed Dorothy. 
“We would like nothing better, 
would we, Billy ?” 

Billy didn’t make it quite clear 
whether he relished the idea of a 
race or not, but Dorothy cast the de- 
ciding vote and it was settled that 
there should be a race between Billy 
and Jack, with the respective riders 
that were then up. 

Derringforth forgot all his business 
troubles. His heart was as light as 
that of one who had never known a 
sorrow. 

“She is very sweet,” he said to 
himself, stealing an admiring glance 
much oftener than one of his cynical 
tendencies should. “I wonder why 
Vedder fancies the cousin? She 
isn’t so pretty as Dorothy—hasn’t 
the same charm of manner? But 
there is no accounting for tastes. He 
probably knows what suits him.” 

Derringforth was not quite’sure on 
this point, however, when they 
reached the house. He and Dorothy 
had dismounted and were standing 
on the veranda chatting when Ved- 
der and Nellie rode up. There was 
a considerable difference in the ex- 
pression of their faces. Nellie’s was 
more than passively happy; Vedder's 
was more than passively unhappy. 
Derringforth was quick to note this, 
for he had expected to see each beam- 
ing with joy. He was puzzled by the 
contrast. 

Vedder tried to appear light heart- 
ed, but his effort was a _ pa!pable 
failure. There was no spirit in his 
words; no buoyancy in his soul. He .- 
seized the first opportunity to get ° 
away without seeming abruptness 
and went home in a very gloomy 
mood. 

In the evening, Colonel Rayburn 
and his wife, the two girls and Der- 
ringforth sat down to a game of 
hearts. Dorothy was prettily gowned 
in a light soft silk that was especially 
becoming. Derringforth found him- 
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self admiring her. She talked very 
well--played very well. Now that 
they were side by side the contrast 
between her and Nellie was certainly 
in her favor. He liked Dorothy’s 
blue eyes better than the deep black 
ones of her cousin. Dorothy’s fea- 
tures, too, were rather more delicate. 
She resembled her mother. 

“ Some people though,” he admit- 
ted to himself, “ might fancy Nellie’s 
looks more. I suppose Vedder does. 
But I can’t understand him. He was 
certainly in the dumps when he came 
home from the ride.” 

It was a jolly game. Every one 
was in the best of spirits. Colonel 
Rayburn called Derringforth Phil 
and this made him feel even more at 
home. The evening swept by and was 
gone. It had been a day of life and 
happiness to Derringforth. He was 
sorry that it was over, never again to 
be relived. But the hope of another 
equally enjoyable on the morrow 
gave sweetness to his sleep. 

The morning dawned as bright as 
the one that preceded it. Derring- 
forth went out on the veranda before 
breakfast and filled his lungs with 
the invigorating air. 

“This is life,” he reflected, look- 
ing off over a wide expanse of beau- 
tiful country. ‘ This is nature—not 
the cold, unyielding granite of the 
city. I like God's work.” 

The door opened, and he saw it in 
its perfection. Dorothy was beside 
him, as fresh and pretty as a wild 
flower. 

“Isn’t this a perfect morning for 
our race?” she said, adding with 
mischief in her eyes, “I hope you 
haven't weakened.” 

“No, indeed. I’m anxiously await- 
ing the start,” he answered, delighted 
by her beauty. 

“You are enjoying the anticipation 
of victory, I see.” 

“Tt’s best tocling toa sure thing,” 
he laughed. “Faith is the substance 
of things hoped for, you know.” 

“Yes, but faith often leads us such 
a merry chase only to disappoint us 
in the end.” 

“ And that is the way I shall find 
it in this race, you think ?” 





“Well, I warn you I shall ride to 
win,” 

“ That is another way of saying I 
shall be beaten. All right. I have 
great faith in Jack.” 

“You will persist then, in spite of 
my warning, in enjoying the victory 
in fancy.” 

Yes. 

“But the disappointment when 
you are beaten—just think of that.” 

“ No, I won’t think of tha:. I, too, 
shall ride to win.” 

“]T should be annoyed if you did 
not. We must have a fair race.” 

At ten o'clock Jack and Billy were 
brought out, saddled for the contest. 
The riders mounted and jogged 
along slowly to the place selected 
for the race. Colonel and Mrs, 
Rayburn, and Vedder and Nellie 
followed in a carriage. Pedro, the 
coachman, and several of the other 
servants were early on the scene. It 
was a great event with them and 
many were their wagers. But the bet- 
ting was by no means confined to the 
servants. The colonel backed Jack, 
while Vedder placed his money on 
Dorothy’s horse. He had recovered 
to some extent from his depression 
of the night before ; still he was not 
in a happy frame of mind. The 
disturbance of‘his heart caused by 
Derringforth’s sudden appearance at 
the Rayburns’ was not so easily 
quieted. 

Derringforth wagered a box at 
the theater with Dorothy, including 
a supper at Delmonico’s. She bet a 
silver cigar case. Nellie followed 
Vedder’s judgment, while Mrs. Ray- 
burn, as a matter of courtesy to 
Derringforth, bet on his horse. 

“T tell you that Jack will win,” 
said the colonel. “I have always 
said that he had speed, and today 
you will see it.” 

The bets were numerous and the 
interest at fever heat, when the flag 
dropped and the horses were off 
like a flash. Each seemed to know 
that something more than usual was 
expected of him—each imbibed the 
spirit of the occasion and, respond- 
ing to his rider’s words, tried to van- 
quish the other. 
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The start was almost even, but at 
the end of a few rods Dorothy was 
in the lead. A great shout went up 
from the winning side, but the gap 
between the riders was not widened. 
Jack was beginning to attain a dan- 
gerous speed. Billy heard the clatter 
of his hoofs, and urged by Dorothy, 
almost flew over the ground. But 
the great stride of the bigger horse 
pushed him hard. The distance be- 
tween them began to diminish and a 
shout from the other side now rent 
the air. 

A minute later and Derringforth 
was beside Dorothy. The horses 
were going like arrows. It was neck 
and neck with them. Derringforth 
cast a quick glance at Dorothy. Her 
riding was perfection. Her face was 
bright with hope. He felt that the 
race was his, but he would a thou- 
sand times rather she should win it, 
and yet, remembering her words of 
the morning, he could not give it 
away. He would not incur her dis- 
pleasure even in the effort to give 
her a thrill of happiness. The stake 
was but a little way ahead. Der- 
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ringforth called to Jack for a final 
spurt. The response was instanta- 
neous. Derringforth was half a 
length ahead. 

“T told you so,’’ cried Colonel 
Rayburn, cheering wildly; but the 
great excitement was with the colored 
contingent. A mighty shout went 
up from those of them on the now 
winning side. 

The stake was but a dozen rods 
away. Derringforth was increasing 
the gap between him and: Dorothy. 
The road swerved sharply to the 
right. Derringforth was riding toa 
splendid finish. A monster St. Bern- 
ard dog bounded over the fence on 


the left with a savage bark. Jack 
plunged suddenly to the right. The 
girth parted. Derringforth kept 


straight on fer an instant, and then 
fell heavily, the saddle beside him. 
Dorothy was the first to reach him. 
She bent over him with frightened 
face. He tried to get upon his feet 
with her aid, but he could not stand. 
Colonel Rayburn was soon upon the 
scene. Derringforth was placed ten- 
derly in the carriage and taken home. 





(Zo be continued.) 
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THERE'S a tree that grows by a forest stream 
Under whose branches I love to dream 

And watch the flickering sunlight creep 
Through a stir of blossom and bough —and leaf 
With a burst of blue where the heaven is seen. 
And the silence of shadows and leafy ways 
Will haunt my heart with a peace for days. 


And there’s a bird that loves to spring 
From spray to spray on careless wing: 
Little he heeds how long | sit 

To see his flashing feathers flit, 

Now in the maze of a hidden nest, 

Now where the sunbeams smite his breast 
—Till the silence melt in a magic strain 
Whose echo will charm long hours of pain. 


The while I lie in my pleasant nook 
A poet speaks to me out of a book, 
And the silence of woodland, the song of bird 
Grow into Life and Love at his word. 
And I somehow think, as the years roll by 
And the shadows pass from earth and sky 
I shall find that poem and bird and tree 
Were the morning mists of Eternity. 
John Hall Ingham. 











THE MAD KING. 


By Leon Mead. 


‘THE life of Ludwig II of Bavaria 

was a pathetic romance of ab- 
sorbing interest ; his death was one 
of the greatest tragedies of history. 
He possessed an ardent passion for 
music and poetry and was an enthu- 
siastic patron of the fine arts. In 
him were commingled talents, which, 
had they not been crippled and fin- 
ally rendered useless by hereditary 
tendencies to insanity, would have 
made him a distinct personality in 
the intellectual world. Yet, despite 
the taint of blood that coursed 
through his veins he lived to be a 
benefactor to the human race by en- 
couraging and assisting that colossal 
genius, Richard Wagner, in the pro- 
duction of his immortal music 
dramas. 

A complete biography of Ludwig 
will not be attempted in this paper, 
for it could not be comprehensively 
written within the compass of space 
at hand; my purpose being rather 
to rehearse a few notable passages 
from the chapter of a most singular 
career, which, if sensational, are, at 
the same time, not the less instruc- 
tive. 

If Shakspere were living today I 
fancy he would eagerly seize upon 
the late king of Bavaria as the cen- 
tral figure of a powerful tragedy. In 
truth, the dramatic possibilities of- 
fered by the mysterious life and 
stranger death of Bavaria’s sov- 
ereign were promptly appreciated 
by German playwrights, whose 
works, however, were suppressed be- 
fore they could be mounted for 
stage production. These ambitious 
writers thought to stimulate public 
excitement, but the official censor 
wisely entertained a different view of 
the situation. 

The house of Wittelsbach, though 


loyally beloved by the Bavarian peo- 
ple, has been peculiarly unfortunate 
in having had numerous cases of in- 
sanity among its members. Old 
Louis the First, of Bavaria, was de- 
cidedly eccentric. He disgraced his 
reign by every kind of profligacy, 
fell a victim to the voluptuous 
charms of an adventuress generally 
known as Lola Montez, and was fin- 
ally forced to abdicate the throne in 
favor of his eldest son Maximilian IT. 

When the latter was crown prince 
he had married on March 12, 1842, 
Marie Edwiga of Hohenzollern, then 
a beautiful girl of seventeen. She 
remained a Protestant throughout 
the Jesuit reaction that followed the 
overthrow of old Ludwig the First 
and the expulsion of Lola Montez 
from Bavaria. 

Owing to her religious faith Queen 
Marie was not allowed to see her 
sons after they were placed in 
charge of tutors—a deprivation over 
which she deeply grieved. Early in 
1864 Maximilian died, and the wid- 
owhood of Marie was made immeas- 
urably desolate by the subsequent 
knowledge that both her sons had 
gone crazy. Shedied a few years 
ago, universally mourned throughout 
the empire. 

There can be no doubt that both 
Ludwig II and his brother Otto 
were too rigorously treated in their 
youth by those who had them in 
charge. Ludwig possessed an artis- 
tic temperament and early became 
studious in habit. Neither he nor 
Otto was allowed to play like other 
boys. It naturally followed that 
having no healthful recreations and 
sports they grew prematurely old, 
at least in mind. They were literally 
taught misogamy and misogyny. 
The heaven, of which Wordsworth 








































speaks, did not lie about them in 
their infancy. Even when physically 
robust lads they were still denied 
those stirring diversions by flood 
and field, which are as much the es- 
sential preparation to the leading of 
a full, manly life, as anything con- 
nected with book lore can be. 

What was the result? A bagful of 
marbles and a kite were the first 
things Ludwig procured after be- 
coming the master of his own voli- 
tion. He succeeded to the throne 
on the death of his father in 1864. 
He was then twenty years of age. 
At that time he was a superb speci- 
men of sturdy young manhood, 
handsome in face, with dark eyes, 
wavy hair and a bright expression, 
but with little knowledge of the 
world and no knowledge whatever 
of pratical statecraft. Hehad grown 
into manhood without first having 
beena boy. Accordingly he seemed 
anomalous to his kingly position— 
when seated on the throne, decked 
in his royal robes, he found more 
amusement in some toy than he did 
in the addresses of his ministers and 
councilors. Some one has aptly re- 
marked that the child nature in this 
young monarch was ever trying to 
be avenged for being harshly re- 
pressed when it had a right to assert 
itself, 

The order of nature in his case 
was abnormally reversed. He showed 
an interested earnestness in trivial 
games and entertainments such asa 
child evinces in building card houses 
or in making mud pies—in short, 
pretending reality without seriously 
feeling it. Later on in the same 
manner he played at building pal- 
aces, at stage management with 
Wagner, at trying to give Bavariaa 
copy of Versailles, letting imagina- 
tion rule all his actions. Here in- 
deed was a terrible instance of the 
influence and effect of injudicious 
early environment. 

In the meantime the younger 
brother was the first to utterly suc- 
cumb to the dread microbe of lost 
reason, Hiscase rapidly developed, 


and since the day he was pronounced 
insane there has been little or no 
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LUDWIG II. 


hope that he would ever recover. He 
is little better in condition than a 
driveling idiot, fancying himself at 
times an animal and going about 
the place of his confinement “on all 
fours.” Another favorite delusion 
of his is that he kills a peasant or at- 
tendant every day with a weapon 
which gives a report, but discharges 
no death dealing missile. 

Otto stands at the open, but iron 
barred window, at a certain hour 
every morning, gun in hand, waiting 
for his diurnal victim. Not to over- 
tax his patience, a nicely arranged 
code of signals brings to his view a 
man pacing across the area below. Up 
goes Otto’s gun to his shoulder, and 
without any deliberate aim the gun 
goes off. The man drops, as though 
pierced through the heart with a 
bullet, and immediately afterward is 
borne away on a stretcher by min- 
ions of the castle, with whom he ex- 
changes smiles, if not words. 

The first play Ludwig II ever saw, 
according to a reliable biographer, 
was “ Lohengrin”, on his seventeenth 
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birthday, the 25th of August, 1861. 
He was so impressed that he desired 
to know more concerning Wagner’s 
compositions, A little investigation 
confirmed his first favorable opinion, 
and in his estimation Beethoven and 
Wagner were without their peers in 
the domain of music. Remember- 
ing how ingloriously and squalidly 
the former had fared at the hands of 
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route thence an ambassador from 
Ludwig II met him in Stuttgart, and 
delivered the king’s message which 
assured him that all the royal means 
were at his disposal. 

Of course, Wagner lost no time in 
getting to Munich. There reigned 
the prince of his dreams and prayers, 
and there he found wealth poured 
out upon him as from a horn of 
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the world in his closing days, Lud- 
wig vowed that when he became king 
he would stretch out a rescuing hand 
to the latter. In the score of the 
“Ring of the Nibelungen,” which 
appeared two years afterward, was 
printed the pertinent inquiry, “ Will 
this prince be found ?” 

In the following spring Ludwig II 
ascended the throne. One of his 
first acts as a full fledged king was 
to invite Wagner to an audience. At 
this very period Wagner was sorely 
in need of aid. Though he had 
made considerable headway as the 
apostle of a new order of German 
music, he still had not conquered 
Continental prejudice and much less 
critical dictum. By adverse fortune 
he was taking his disconsolate way 
to Switzerland where a friend had 
offered him a refuge. But while ez 


plenty. The king was bewitched by 
Wagner and was eager to go the 
greatest lengths to serve him. 

Here may enter the wedge of in- 
quiry as to how much or how little 
the heroic mind of Wagner psycho- 
logized the weaker mentality of the 
king. But I shall not waste words 
upon this point, except to affirm that 
in most cases of cerebral influence 
the stronger and healthier brain 
dominates. 

If Wagner did not directly urge, 
he did much to induce the king to 
withdraw from the world and its 
realism and attempt the living of an 
ideal life, surrounded by the luxuries 
of art, amid the mountains of his 
native Bavaria. Ludwig’s pride was 
stung by the refusal of the Mun- 
cheners to accept Wagner without 
murmur or question. The people of 




















that city to this day are wont to de- 
clare, as they did before the tragedy, 
that their king isolated himself prin- 
cipally on account of pique over the 
failure of his efforts to in- 
sure for Wagner a lofty sin- 
ecure in Munich. 

At all events Ludwig lost 
interest in the current affairs 
of the seat of government. 
He spent the majority of his 
time in his mountain castle. 
He developed a mania for 
constructing palaces on a 
grand scale, which enormous- 
ly involved the crown in debt 
amounting to millions of 
marks, These debts will be 
paid off bythe Bavarian gov- 
ernment at the rate of $275,- 
ooo a year. The last pay- 
ment will be made in 1605, 

Different stories have been re- 
counted regarding Ludwig’s peculiar 
phases of insanity—as though some 
definite cause had produced it. One 
version is to the effect that both Lud- 
wig and Otto loved the same woman 
—a sister of the empress of Austria, 
who is now the Duchess d’Alencon. 
Whatever may have been the im- 
becile feelings of Otto toward this 
lady, it is known that King Ludwig 
entertained for the Princess Sophia 
the most exalted affection. It is also 
generally believed that this beautiful 
woman lost her promise of the Ba- 
varian crown through an indiscreet 
if not illicit intrigue with a royal 
equerry—which made an unwhole- 
some scandal at the time. The be- 
trothal between herself and Ludwig 
was broken off and the latter became 
a confirmed woman hater at last. 

King Ludwig, violently disap- 
pointed in his one vital love affair, 
was a prey to himself. Whenever he 
came to the Residenz in Munich it 
was not to see or be in touch with his 
people—much less his courtiers. It 
is related that on one or two occas- 
ions he gave a state dinner, following 
the well honored custom of his royal 
ancestors. But though the dinner 
was served in elaborate courses, and 
he presided at the head of the table, 
there was no one to actually partake 
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of the banquet but himself. The 
three or four hundred guests present 
were the figments of his imagination. 
Thus he showed his supreme con- 








ONE OF LUDWIG’S MOUNTAIN CASTLES. 


tempt for all his royal retainers and 
socially ambitious friends, At the 
same time he seems to have pos- 
sessed a liking for the old Residenz 
in Munich, in a certain part of which, 
early in his reign, he had caused to 
be built the famous roof garden— 
prohibited to the tread of all persons 
save his majesty’s most exclusive 
friends. Here the favorite singers 
of the court theater were invited, 
sometimes at unreasonable hours of 
night, or rather of early morning to 
render Wagnerian operas. 

Here, in what was generally called 
the Winter Garden, was an artificial 
lake, rendered strikingly beautiful 
by decorative environments of fra- 
grant flowers, exotic plants and 
tropical vegetation, and here the 
king might summon Herr Nachbaeur 
or Herr Vogel to enter a boat drawn 
by swans, and sing to him the swan 
song from “ Lohengrin.” Vogel, who 
is familiarly known to the opera lov- 
ing public of New York, was some- 
times called upon to color real life 
with the spirit of the poet’s myth in 
less artificial surroundings. This 
splendid tenor has been compelled 
to sail on Lake Starnberg, of a moon- 
light night, dressed in the silver ar- 
mor and shield of Lohengrin and 
sing for the benefit of Ludwig, who 
sat on shore. This Lohengrin was 
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hoarse fora month, after falling into 
the lake one night, but the Bavarian 
treasury settled the doctors’ bills. 
The king, being passionately fond 
of music, generally had it “on hand,” 
and sometimes he ordered a female 
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by the deputation that waited upon 
him at Hohenschwangan, deposed 
him from the throne and appointed 
in his place a regent—his uncle— 
Prince Luitpold. A day or two later 
Ludwig was conveyed to a castle 
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singer to “ materialize.” On one oc- 
casion he invited a charming soprano 
of the Munich court theater to take 
a drive with him over the mountain 
estate connected with one of his 
castles. While she sat on the seat 
beside him in his landau, not a hem 
of her garment was to touch his royal 
person, according to his explicit 
command. And besides this, the 
poor woman, in the loneliest part of 
the forest, was forced to render one 
of Wagner’s most dismal arias. 

In my opinion, King Ludwig II 
understood everything that was said 


retreat in charge of medical advisers 
and attendants. The next morning 
Dr. Gudden, who had had chief 
charge of Ludwig for some time 
previously, and his highness went out 
for a walk along the shore of Lake 
Starnberg. Two or three hours later 
their bodies were found in the lake. 
There were evidences that the king 
had seized the little doctor, forced 
him into the water and held his head 
submerged until the latter was 
drowned and then himself found re- 
lief from the pangs of a deranged in- 
telligence beneath the same waters. 





























YOUNGER SONS IN AMERICA. 


By Cecil Upham. 


‘THE question, what. position in 

life will my son be best adapt- 
ed to fill, is one which presents itself 
to the minds of all thoughtful par- 
ents. It is a debatable problem 
whether our cousins across the water 
are any better off in this respect 
than we are, even though the career 
of one son is settled for him at his 
birth. The elder:son, by his prior 
claim, steps into the lands and titles, 
but what the vocation of the younger 
sons shall be is a far more serious 
question with them than it is with 
us. The traditions and customs of 
the country have debarred them 
from trade, and how to increase a 
limited income without coming too 
closely in contact with their dée notr, 
proves too often a poser for the 
younger sons. In England, the 
church, the army, the navy, or some 
government berth is about the limit 
of the eligible positions. We might 
also include in this list the prospect 
of marrying for money. 

But suppose one of these fails ; 
the army may have been the one 
selected, but getting plucked at 
Sandhurst has effectually put a 
damper on that project. Often, in 
that case, the disappointed one turns 
his thoughts toward the Colonies, 
or America, where a much larger 
field awaits him. Stock farms, tea 
plantations, are quite the correct 
thing ; for land in large tracts is the 
basis of such ventures, and land, as 
we all know, is in itself a credential 
of importance. From _ choice or 
necessity the younger sons decide 
on America, or, to use their own 
term, “the States.” Arrived here, 
they are forced to compete with 
men who from their cradles have 
been brought up on shop. In many 
instances it has been served to them 





at breakfast and dinner, day in and 
day out, as long as they can remem- 
ber. It is small wonder then if the 
contest prove an unequal one. 

At one time quite a colony of 
England’s younger sons were in- 
duced to come out to Iowa, where 
they invested in farms, or paid a 
certain sum to be taught farming by 
the projectors of the farming scheme. 
They were regarded as pupils and 
were familiarly known as “ pups.” 
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It wasn’t a bad thing for the origi- 
nators of these farming projects, as, 
instead of paying for labor, they 
received the services of the young 
men free, and in addition a good 
sum was handed over for the privi- 
lege. Aside from this advantage, 
they also managed to dispose of 
their land fora price which few of 
the purchasers have since realized in 
their turn. Some of those who 
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worked on shares found out later 
that their share could be summed 
up in the one word, experience. 

A few of the colony put in their 
time more seriously at loafing, and 
managed to perform as little work 
as the circumstances permitted. 
Others, however, applied themselves 
earnestly to their tasks, guiding the 
plow and trudging wearily mile after 
mile, cr sowing the seeds that were 
to yield a bounteous harvest. 

If the younger sons do not possess 
actual wealth they are usually “ rich 
in expectations.” After a_ while, 
when you hear the casual mention 
of A’s “expectations,” or B’s, you 
begin to feel that there is a mine of 
respectability in that word; and 
nothing convinces you more of the 
newness of your own country than 
the lack of “ expectations.” It fails 
to strike even you that the hope 
realized must come through the loss 
of a reiative. It is merely a bit of 
army life transferred to a private 
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individual, where a coveted step in 
rank and importance is to be gained 
only through the death of a com- 
rade. 

Work was never so hard on the 
farms that there was not energy left 
to enter keenly into a race, or train 
a promising colt who took his hur- 
dles cleanly. After a while the bub- 
ble burst, the farms did not pay and 
the men who inveigled the young 
Englishmen into these vent- 
ures, with plausible prom- 
ises of easily acquired fort- 
unes, proved the truth of 
their words, for /Aey realized 
the fortunes. Lucky the man 
who had not invested all— 
he still could tempt Dame 
Fortune with another bait. 
Some, however, had risked 
everything on one throw, 
aud they were brought face 
to face with the prospect of 
finding some employment 
or writing home for more 
funds. To their credit be 
it said, that many fought it 
out on the former lines, 
and there wasn’t any posi- 
tion that they hesitated to 
fill, One man, who had grown 
weary of farm life, was informed 
that there was an opening for a 
stationery shop in a place farther 
West. He went enthusiastically 
into the new venture, but on arriv- 
ing at his destination with his stock 
in trade, his ardor was somewhat 
dampened to find that the place 
designated as a “fine opening ” was 
situated on the outskirts of an Indian 
reservation. Nothing daunted, he 
set forth an attractive array of read- 
ing matter, stamps, and stationery, 
but received no monetary encour- 
agement beyond the patronage of a 
rancher who invested in a _nickel’s 
worth of writing paper, with the 
laudable intention of answering a 
matrimorial advertisement. The 


stationery shop was closed up, and 
our energetic friend sought the more 
explored, if less romantic, fields of 
commerce in the business world of 
New York city. 

A number of these younger sons 
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A GROUP OF YOUNGER SONS. 


who were more fortunate, drifted 


still farther West, into the Terri- 
tories where ranch life held full 
sway. Ranch life! What a world 


of fascination lurked in those words; 
a life in the saddle, which the train- 
ing at home has so much better 
adapted him to fill. A waste of 
sage brush, stretches of bunch grass, 
a small creek skirted by clumps of 
cottonwood, a few head of stock 
feeding at the base of a tall butte, a 
couple of small log shacks, corrals, 





with horse picketed near by—that is 
a ranchman’s castle. The young 
Briton is eager to earn the titles 
of “broncho buster,” and “cow 
puncher,” and finds in that section 
of the country quite as much honor 
in them as there is in the one which 
a kind fate has bestowed on his 
elder brother. 

Pleasure and work are combined 
in his new life, especially if he has 
gone into the horse business. Tam- 
ing a wild colt, so that it follows him 
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fall under the heading of 








DINNER AT A ‘‘ ROUND UP” WAGON. 


like a favorite dog, carries with it no 
end of satisfaction. Or, perhaps it 
is necessary to hunt for a bunch of 
horses that have strayed from the 
range. What is more pleasant than 


to throw your saddle on a favorite 
mount, strapping on your trusty rifle, 
aud with the additional precaution 


of thrusting your pistol into your 
belt, start off in search of the miss- 
ing ones? 

At the present time of writing 
quite a number of young English- 
men are interested in the stock 
business of Montana, and if stead- 
fast application to business will reap 
a reward, most certainly a rich har- 
vest should be theirs. G. Maitland 
Kirwan and Arthur A. Langley are 
engaged in running a large 
horse ranch. They are lo- 
cated on the bank of Tongue 
River, about twenty miles 
from Miles City. To a large 
herd of selected native stock 
they have added some very 
fine imported horses, making 
a specialty of heavy draft 
animals, and the outlook 
points favorably to a great 
improvement in the Mon- 
tana bred colts shipped from 
their range. 

R. V. Grosvenor was at 
one time interested with 
them in the stock business. 
Strictly speaking, he cannot 


a younger son, as he will 
come into the title of Lord 
Ebury. During his sojourn 
in Montana, he belonged to 
the fortunate class who 
spent their winters at home. 
His return to ranch life was 
heralded by the sudden in- 
flux of gorgeous apparel, in 
which many of the ranch- 
men appeared. “Grosvenor 
is back,” was the signal for 
his friends to flock to the K 
(quarter circle K) ranch, 
and immediately proceed to 
add to their diminished 
wardrobes out of the plen- 
teous stock which he had 
brought over. There wasn’t 
a man for miles around who did not 
at that time sport one of his pipes. 
It grew to be one of the jokes of the 
country, when Grosvenor’s absence 
from any festivity was remarked 
upon, to receive the reply, “Gros- 
venor? Qh, yes! he decided to stay 
at home. Matter of fact, he had to; 
you see, we borrowed his clothes!” 

The beautiful Lady Dudley's 
brothers, William and Malcolm 
Moncrieff, are interested in the 
cattle business. They were re- 
garded with no small degree of envy 
by their fellow countrymen, and 
were spoken of as the Englishmen 
who made money. 

Sidney Paget, a son of the late 
Lord Alfred Paget, has a large horse 
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ranch on Otter Creek where particu- 
Jar attention has been paid to the 
improvement of the breed of horses. 
His winters are usually spent abroad. 

Captain E. Pennell Elmhurst and 
Walter Lindsay were associated in 
the horse business. They trained a 
number of their promising horses 
for hunters and shipped them to the 
other side, where they received good 
prices. Mr. Lindsay is one of the 
crack riders, and Captain Elmhurst 


is an authority in the hunting field: 


A few years ago Captain Elmhurst 
parted with his interest in the busi- 
ness to his partner, who still carries 
it on. 

The ranchmen are usually noted 
for their hospitality, and a stranger 
riding up is almost certain to find a 
hearty welcome. There have been 
instances, however, in which a cor? 
dial reception has not been extended 
to strangers stopping at some of the 
ranches. Morton Frewen, a young 
Englishman, at one time interested 
in the stock business, had rather an 
unpleasant adventure of this kind. 
He had bought a band of horses, 
and while driving them over to his 
own range had occasion to stop at a 
ranch, and,,as a matter of Course, 
expected to be received in the man- 
ner which the customs of the coun- 
try warranted him to expect. Fora 
number of days he had been driving 
his horses over a tract thick with 
alkali dust; as a consequence, his 
appearance hardly betokened that of 
a London swell. To express it as 
they do out West, when speaking of 
stock, “he looked as though he had 
wintered hard.” Instead of a cour- 
teous reception, and an all-that-I- 
have-is-yours greeting, he was flatly 
denied even a breakfast, and no 
pains were taken to conceal the fact 
that he was suspected of being a 
horse thief. Perhaps there may be 
a greater slur to cast on a man than 
being called a horse thief, but if 
there is, that portion of the West 
devoted to raising stock has yet to 
learn its nature. 

The supposed horse thief hung 
around until breakfast was an- 
nounced in the elegant vernacular 
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of the cowboy, who appeared in the 
doorway and shouted, “grub, pile.” 
None obeyed the summons with 
more alacrity than Mr. Frewen, who 
walked in, seated himself calmly, 
laid his revolver.on the, table, and 
motioning graciously to his host 
said, “‘ Now, sir, you'll breakfast with 
me.” Mine host obeyed. The un- 
bidden guest did the honors of the 
table, pressing on his companion all 
the delicacies (?) under which the 
board groaned, such as bacon sailing 
in its own richness, fried cakes, 
tomatoes and pie. ‘ 

The owner of the ranch. foun 
himself compelled to partake freely, 
so cordial and pressing were the at- 
tentions of his entertainer, not to 
mention the debonair way he had of 
allowing his hand to toy lovingly 
with that bit of steel which glistened 
so near his plate. Breakfast over, 
Mr. Frewen tossed down some 
money before the terrified man, 
with the information that, as his 
guest, he felt called on to pay for 
both breakfasts. He added a few 
remarks about the danger of mis- 
taking respectable people for horse 
thieves. 

One Englishman, known to the 
hunting fraternity under his nom de 
plume of “Brooksby,” decided to 
taste the pleasures of life at a 
“round up” of cattle, and made 
preparations accordingly. A cow- 
boy bound for the round up gives 
but little thought to these prelimi- 
naries; he rolls his bed up in a 
canvas sheet, and throws a few 
articles of wearing apparel into a’ 
seamless bag, dubbed by him “war 
sack,” catches up his string of horses 
and is ready for twoorthree months 
of hard work on the round up. 

When the Englishman referred to 
appeared among them, accompanied 
by a man servant, and got up in all 
the glory of canary colored gaiters, 
baggy breeches, and the like, he was 
merely regarded as a tenderfoot; 
but when later developments proved 
that he not only carried scent bot- 
tles, but actually had brought along 
a rubber bath, then he had offended 
too seriously against the usages of 
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the country, where a_ periodical 
plunge in the creek was considered 
an all sufficient concession to respect- 
ability. A man is yet to appear 
among the cowboys who will inspire 
them with awe; in this case they 
decided to give a lesson and show 
their disapproval of such innovations 
by picketing out all over the prairie 
these causes of offense. Quite an- 
other sort of round up master and 
man had to indulge in before the 
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luxuries of the toilet were recov- 
ered. 

You enter a little log shack in 
Montana. On its mud _ chinked 
walls hangs a picture. Yes! it is 
one of the show places of oid Eng- 
land and belongs to the brother of 
your host. No! there is no com- 
plaint about the contrast between 
the two lives. The younger son is 
content, and attends briskly to “ rust- 
ling’ something for supper. 





-IN THE NAME OF THE CZAR. 


By William Murray Graydon, 


Author of ‘‘ Vera Shamarin,” ‘‘ The House of Orfanoff”’, ete, 


I. 

MM IPNIGHT on January 2oth, 

1891—a night to be forever 
remembered by some few of those 
who braved its rigors and inclem- 
ency; a night that was to usher ina 
train of dramatic events such as are 
possible in only one country on the 
globe. But a Russian loves bitter 
weather, even as he loves his horses 
and the gaming table. The winter 
season is to St. Petersburg what 
May and June are to London. 

So, on this night, when twenty 
degrees of frost were in the air and 
the white snow flakes whirled thickly, 
many sleighs dashed in the direction 
of Samarkand or Tachkent—those 
famed Bohemian inns beyond the 
suburbs of the Imperial City whose 
strange magnetism draws thither the 
aristocracy. 

Picture a spacious room with bare 
floor, four smoky walls, and a num- 
ber of chairs and tables. The latter 
were well occupied, for the most 
part, with groups of bearded and 
uniformed Russian officers, who 
chatted lightly as they smoked 


cigarettes and drank champagne. 


Nevertheless, an air of expectancy 
was on every face. 
Apart from the others, at a table 





window of the room, sat a tall, mas- 
sively built man. His dress seemed 
to proclaim him a merchant. He 
wore high boots, a heavy cloak, and 
a fur cap that was pulled well down 
on his forehead. His age was prob- 
ably thirty two or three. His beard 
and mustache, jet black, were broad 
and bushy, and had evidently not 
been trimmed for months. His eyes 
were large and black, and gleamed 
restlessly from under his projecting 
brows. No common person was 
this stranger, in spite of his dress. 
A student of character would have 
set him down as a man of power. 
He had been sitting at the table 
since early evening. A bottle of 
vodka, a glass of water, and a packet 
of cigarettes lay before him. Now 
and then, under his heavy mustache, 
his lip curled in a half smiling, half 
scornful way as he glanced at a 
great printed placard tacked to the 
wall in front of him. It read as fol- 
lows: 
10,000 RuBLES REWARD. 


The above sum will be paid for informa- 
tion that will lead to the arrest of Paul 
Daresoff, the notorious Terrorist and as- 
sassin, who escaped from the Siberian 
province of Yakutsk last October. He is 
tall and powerfully built, with black eyes 
and hair. He may be identified by a bul- 
let scar on the upper part of his left wrist. 























‘Whosoever shall extend aid or shelter to 
said Paul Daresoff will be liable to the 
severest punishment. 

SumarorFfF, Inspector of Police. 


St. Petersburg, Jan. 15th, 1891. 


So a story lurked in this proclama- 
tion that graced the wall of the 
Samarkand Inn, It was an old one 
to the officers who.,were making 
merry with champagne and gossip. 
They had seen similar placards stuck 
up in all parts of the city. The 
escape of the convict last October 
and his rumored crossing of the 
trontier in December were events of 
comparatively late occurrence. More- 
over, they well remembered the 
tragic happenings of three short 
years ago—the reign of terror insti- 
tuted by Paul Daresoff’s daring 
band, the assassination of several 
high officials, the attempt to blow 
up the Czar by tunneling a street 
through which he was to pass, and 
finally the arrest of Paul Daresoff 
and his sentence to Siberia for life. 

They knew now that he had es- 
caped, and they regretted it. They 
hoped vaguely that he would be re- 
taken as they smoked and drank 
while awaiting the event of the even- 
ing. It was otherwise with the 
stranger by the window. 

Ten Tsiganes now entered the 
room—three men and seven women. 
The latter were in gypsy costume, 
and the olive tint showing under 
their painted cheeks told of their 
true Hindoo origin. The men tuned 
their guitars and began playing. 
The women sang with much anima- 
tion. The officers looked and lis- 
tened stolidly, but under their re- 
serve their hearts throbbed in accord 
with the dearly loved melodies of 
their native land. They forgot to 
smoke or to drink. 

But of all in the room the bearded 
stranger was the most deeply moved. 
A pathetic gleam shone in his dark 
eyes as he watched the singers. 

‘*She was one of them,” he mut- 
tered, in an undertone. “ Years ago 
she sang these very melodies on this 
same floor. Ah! If I could only 
forget it all. If I could only blot 
out the past !” 
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An instant later the door opened 
to admit a little man with a sandy 
beard. His dress was that of a 
provincial. He shook the snow from 
his coat and boots as he entered the 
room, and for a few seconds his 
ferret-like eyes scanned the occu- 
pants of the tables. He walked 
across to the placard and read it. 
Then he turned and coolly sat down 
at the same table with the strange 
man. The latter resented the intru- 
sion with a haughty stare, and 
moved a few inches away. 

“Snug place in here,” remarked 
the new comer, in an affable tone. 
His voice was thick and his eyes 
were a little bloodshot. It was evi- 
dent that he had been drinking. 

The stranger nodded—a mark of 
condescension which quite satisfied 
the little man. He buttonholed a 
waiter and demanded a bottle of 
vodka and some cigarettes. They 
were quickly brought, and he began 
to drink freely. 

The singing continued, and both 
men listened attentively. 

Presently two young Russian offi- 
cers entered the room. 

The bearded stranger scanned 
them with something akin to ad- 
miration. Both were tall and aris- 
tocratic in bearing. The one had 
blue eyes, light golden hair, and a 
drooping mustache of the same color. 
His complexion was ruddy, with 
features more English than Sla- 
vonic. : 

“Fine fellows,” whispered the lit- 
tle man. ‘“ Possibly you do not 
know them, since I judge you are 
from the provinces,” 

The stranger pulled his long beard 
and glared half angrily at his com- 
panion, Then, as though an idea 
had suddenly occurred to hit, he 
said gravely: eit 

“You mistake, my friend, I am 
not from the provinces. I am, by 
birth, a Russian, but for a number 
of years I have been in South Amer- 
ica. It is but recently that I have 
returned. But who are these two 
men? They are, as you say, fine 
looking fellows.” 

“Ave, that they are,” replied the 
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little man, “He with the black 
mustache is Vassily Armfeldt, a cap- 
tain of the Red Lancers. . He has no 
title, but his family is one of the old- 
est in the empire. The other is 
Count Alexis—— ah! I cannot think 
of the name. Well, no matter. He 
looks like an Englishman, and well 
he may. His mother was an Eng- 
lish woman, and he himself has been 
much abroad. His parents are dead 
and only a year ago he returned to 
Russia. He has just come into pos- 
session of the vast estates of his 
father, the count. According to the 
will, he was not to receive them in 
full until he was twenty eight years 
of age. -The czar has recently hon- 
ored him with a commission in the 
Imperial Guard.” 

“ The tale interests me,” said the 
stranger. “Can you not think of 
the count’s family name?” 

“Qh, it is of no importance!” re- 
plied the little man, whose thoughts 
had already turned to a different 
channel. “You say you have come 
from South America. Have you 
seen fighting down there? They do 
little else, I believe, if what the 
papers say be true.” 

“Yes, I have been under arms at 
times,” was the answer. “It is not 
a pleasant country, and I am glad to 
be back in Russia.” 

“No doubt,” assented the little 
man, as he drained a glass of vodka. 
“ They say that the climate in those 
warm lands dulls one’s brain and 
makes him indolent and stupid.” 

“ Possibly,” returned the other, a 
gleam of humor coming into his 
face; “but the effect has been the 
opposite on me. For example, in 
the brief time that has elapsed since 
you entered the room, I have dis- 
covered that your beard is false and 
that you are connected with the 
secret police.” 

The little man started,, clapped his 
hand to his beard, and made an 
attempt to rise. 

“Sit  still!’’ commanded the 
stranger, in a reassuring tone. “My 
lips are sealed. It would be no 
concern of mine if you were Inspec- 
tor Sumaroff himself.” 
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The other eyed him anxiously for 
a moment. 

“You should be one of us,” he 
said quietly. ‘We need men whose 
eyes are keen. Yes, I am in the 
police service.” 

He took another drink and pro- 
truded his flushed face across the 
table. “Perhaps you would like to 
join us?” he whispered thickly. 
“A word from me to the inspector 
would have some weight.” 

The stranger’s eyes flashed omi- 
nously, but he said nothing. 

“ You have heard of Paul Daresoff, 
of course?” queried the detective. 

“Yes,” replied the other indiffer- 
ently. “The whole affair was re- 
lated to me since my return. Daresoff 
is a terrible fellow.” 

“True, a terrible fellow, and he 
will soon be captured. I wonder,” 
he continued, after a pause, “if you 
have ever heard of Stepan Se- 
branji?” 

The stranger gave a quick start. 

“No,” he replied hurriedly; “ the 
name is unfamiliar to me.” 

“ Ah, I forgot that you have been 
absent from Russia. Let me see, 
it was on the very day that Paul 
Daresoff was arrested that Stepan 
Sebranji disappeared. He sent a 
a note to his landlady, stating that 
he was going abroad, and asking 
that his apartments and furniture 
should remain as they were. This 
was three years ago. During that 
time Paul Daresoff has been in 
Siberia. During that time Stepan 
Sebranji has never returned.” 

The stranger’s hand, which rested 
on the table, trembled ever so slight- 
ly. With well feigned indifference 
he stroked his long beard. “Go on,” 
he said, ‘your tale interests me. 
You seem to imply that some con- 
nection existed between Paul Dare- 
soff and Stepan Sebranji.” 

““ They were one and the same!’ re- 
turned the little man, peering keenly 
into the eyes of the other. “ Paul 
Daresoff led a double life, and not 
even his associates in crime knew 
that he was Stepan Sebranji. Not 
a soul knew or suspected. The dis- 
covery was mine.” 




















“A strange story,” answered the 
other. ‘“ Very strange,” he repeated, 
while a desperate gleam came into 
his eye. : 

At this juncture two new arrivals 
entered the room, One was clean 
shaven; the other wore a brown, 
pointed beard and a mustache. It 
was evident at a glance that they 
were foreigners—probably English. 
They advanced slowly, looking to 
right and left as though in search of 
some one. They stopped before the 
table that was occupied by Captain 
Vassily Armfeldt and his companion. 
They tapped the latter on the 
shoulder. He glanced up, and 
sprang to his feet with a joyful cry. 

“ Ralph Cranbrook! Piers Vivian!” 
he gasped, in amazement. “My 
dear fellows, this is indeed a glad 
surprise.” He embraced them im- 
pulsively, in true Russian fashion— 
giving each a fervent kiss on the 
cheek. “I feel that lam dreaming,” 
he exclaimed. “It is incredible that 
I should see you here.” 

“Here we are, nevertheless, my 
dear Alexis,” replied the smooth 
faced stranger. “There is nothing 
incredible about it, after all. I have 
been appointed secretary to the 
American minister, and on my pas- 
sage through London I picked up 
Vivian, who jumped at the chance 
of exchanging an English winter for 
a Russian one. Consequently we 
three meet again.” 

The conversation was carried on 
in English, which Captain Armfeldt 
seemed to understand, since he was 
introduced in that language. Then 
the four sat down at the table and 
began to chat eagerly over fresh 
bottles of champagne. The Russian 
officers looked curiously on, as did 
also the bearded stranger. 

Again the passionate and melan- 
choly voices of the Tsiganes rose in 
a national melody. At a near by 
table sat, in company with three 
others, a Russian officer who had 
been drinking to excess. His face 
was flushed and his eyes -swollen. 
Suddenly he sprang to his feet and 
threw his arms around one of the 
singers—an extremely beautiful girl 
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of eighteen. Instantly all was con- 
fusion. The girl’s screams brought 
the gypsy men to her assistance, and 
simultaneously a forward rush was 


_made by all the officers in the room. 


Chairs and tables were upset and 
glasses clattered to the floor. The 
lights were suddenly extinguished, 
and a general rush was made for 
the door. 

When the waiters entered a mo- 
ment later, with fresh lights, the 
little police spy lay dead upon the 
floor from a dagger thrust. 

The bearded stranger had disap- 
peared. 


II 


In the presence of death the tu- 
mult was quickly stilled. Foremost 
in the throng that surrounded the 
blood stained spot were Count Alexis 
Nordhoff—for such was the name 
that the spy could not recall—and 
his three companions. 

“The poor fellow is beyond help,” 
exclaimed Vassily Armfeldt. 

A rush of clattering hoofs was 
heard and a sledge drawn by two 
horses dashed into the gloom. 

A stern visaged officer—who was 
none other than General Gresser 
—plunged into the knot of affrighted 
stable attendants. 

“What does this mean?” he de- 
manded. “That was my team, you 
rascals. Who has taken it? De- 
scribe the thief.” 

“He was tall and strong,” stam- 
mered a red shirted mujtk. “He 
looked like the evil one himself with 
his great black beard. We caught 
him lurking in the stable, and be- 
fore we could lay hands upon him 
he had possessed himself of the 
sleigh, which was in readiness for 
your excellency’s command. 

“Blockheads! Cowards!” roared 
the angry officer. “It was the as- 
sassin himself. He will never be taken 
with those steeds.” 

Though the mettle and powers of 
the general’s famous’ racers were 
well known a hasty scramble was 
made for the sleighs that stood about 
the yard—to some of which the 
horses were yet attached. 
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Count Nordhoff and his friend had 
come in a ¢rotka that night. Now, as 
the situation flashed across his mind, 
the count dashed into thee stable, 
where the three coal black horses 
were tethered in a séparate stall. In 
a trice he singled out his favorite 
steed—one that was accustomed to 
the saddle—and sprang upon his 
glossy back. 

“Harness the others for Captain 
Armfeldt, and be quick!” he shouted 
to one of the hostlers. Then. bend- 
ing low, he galloped through the 
stable door and dashed across the 
yard. A chorus of cheers greeted 
him, and a moment after he passed 
from sight half a dozen sleighs were 
speeding swiftly on his track. 

A keen wind blew from the north, 
but the air was free of snow. The 
storm had suddenly ceased and the 
stars twinkled from a steel blue sky. 
The fugitive was heading direct for 
Petersburg, and the jingle of the 
bells floated faintly on the air. Count 
Nordhoff heard them and his heart 
beat with excitement as he urged his 
horse to greater speed. From time 
to time his hand strayed to his brace 
of trusty pistois. It was no wild 
boar or gaunt wolf that he was chas- 
ing so ruthlessly, but an assassin—a 
man who _ wouid sacrifice without 
scrupleascore of lives to save his own. 

Could Count Alexis Nordhoff have 
lifted the veil of the future and seen 
what fruit this fierce chase was des- 
tined to yield he would instantly and 
unhesitatingly have turned back. 

But the tragedy was irrevocably 
written in the Book of Fate, and 
under the foreshadow of a blasted 
life the young Russian rode on be- 
hind the mocking echo of the bells. 
He was steadily overhauling the 
fugitive now, and already he could 
make out the vague outlines of the 
sleigh. 

Straight ahead loomed isolated 
villas, and beyond them twinkled 
the lights of Petersburg. On one 
side of the ‘road lay fields and fir 
thickets; on the other was the broad 
ice bound bosom of the Neva. 

In the next two moments the dis- 
tance between pursuer and pursued 


was sensibly decreased. The assassin 
plied the whip. The sleigh rocked 
from side to side, now bumping ona 
hidden stone, now on an arm of the 
river. 

At length, finding that his pursuer 
was surely overtaking him, the fugi- 
give swung his panting steeds to one 
side, then drove downasloping bank 
to the Neva and sped out upon the 
ice. An instant later the sleigh had 
capsized. Its occupant was pitched 
a dozen feet to one side, and the 
frightened horses dashed on without 
the driver. 

Count Nordhoff was almost upon 
the fugitive when the sleigh was 
overturned, and in the effort to sud- 
denly check his horse the animal 
slipped and fell, throwing the count 
with much force on the ice. Happily 
he sustained no serious injury, and 
was quickly on his feet. He glanced 
toward the fugitive, and was startled 
to discover that he was advancing 
towards him. The two men were 
now but twenty feet apart. 

The count felt for his pistols. Both 
were gone. For a moment he felt a 
twinge of despair. Far up the river 
shore he could see the swiftly ap- 
proaching sleighs. But they would 
reach him too. late. The fugitive 
had taken but one or two steps in 
the count’s direction when he caught 
sight of something bright at his feet. 
He stooped and picked it up. It was 
the count’s silver cigarette case. By 
the dim light he saw on it the Nord- 
hoff crest and coat of arms. A 
strange thrill shot through him and 
a bitter gleam lit up his dark eyes. 
He took a step forward, his revolver 
clenched in his shaking hand. 

“This is yours?” he demanded 
hoarsely, as he held out the silver 
case. “ You are Alexis Nordhoff ?” 

“Yes—Count Nordhoff,” replied 
the other haughtily. 

The stranger seemed not to hear 
the scornful words. “At last—at 
last,” he muttered. 

“’Tis an opportune meeting,” he 
added suddenly, raising his pistol 
with deliberate aim at the count’s 
head. But then he, paused, and an 
instant later he lowered the weapon. 














“It would be a fool’s act to end it 
now,” he said. “ My oath demands 
a fuller vengeance—a vengeance that 
shall sting and rankle. A moment’s 
agony is nothing. Death is not 
enough,” 

With these words he strode over 
to the count’s horse, and sprang 
lightly upon its back. The next in- 
stant he was galloping at furious 
speed across the river. 

He had scarcely gone when the 
reinforcements from Samarkand 
clattered down the slope and out 
upon the ice—first a patrol of a 
dozen Cossacks who had chanced 
along in the nick of time; then, a 
string of sleighs and ¢rotkas. The 
scene told its own story. With brief 
delay the Cossacks applied spur and 
bit and went bounding after the 
fugitive, who was already lost to 
view against the horizon of twink- 
ling lights and spires. 

* * # * ** 

The tragedy of the Samarkand 
Inn was two days old, and already 
an affair of the past. The police 
spy was restingin his grave. He had 
been identified as Peter Bulgarin. 

The assassin was still at large. 
The Cossacks had found the horse in 
a snow drift on the far bank of the 
Neva. Its rider had been traced to 
a maze of narrow Streets, and there 
all knowledge of him ended. Armed 
with descriptions furnished by Count 
Nordhoff and General Gresser, the 
police were searching the city with 
indefatigable energy. All this hue 
and cry was not on poor Bulgarin’s 
account. Therime was a blow ata 
class. The murdered man was a 
fractional part of that all powerful 
and justly dreaded body, the Russian 
secret police. 

Simultaneously the bloodhounds 
of the law were searching strenu- 
ously, in every Nihilistic infected 
portion of the city, for another fugi- 
tive, whose capture would bring with 
it certain promotion and ten thous- 
and silver rubles. It occurred to 


none that Paul Daresoff and the 
murderer of Peter Bulgarin might be 
one and’ the same. 

At two o’clock on the afternoon of 
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the 22nd of January the great Mors- 
kaia—Marine Street in English—was 
as gay and animated as it usually is 
at that time of day. This thorough- 
fare, which leads from the Nevski 
Prospekt to the cathedral of St. 
Isaac, corresponds to the Regent 
Street of London or the Rue de la 
Paix of Paris. It is the rendezvous 
of well dressed promenaders, and is 
lined with private hotels, fashionable 
cafés, and fine shops. 

On this particular afternoon many: 
persons observed a tall, broad shoul- 
dered man step out of a sleigh at the 
junction of the Nevski Prospekt and 
the great Morskaia. He walked 
briskly down the latter street, look- 
ing neither to right nor left. His: 
bearing was distinguished ; his fea- 
tures aristocratic and undeniably 
Russian. His gloves, shoes, and fur 
trimmed coat were made in the latest 
and most expensive style. His scarf 
was held in place by a ruby of much 
brilliance. His black beard was 
closely trimmed and cut to a point. 
Theends of his mustache were waxed 
and twisted. He wore gold eye- 
glasses. He was an attractive figure, 
even on this fashionable thorough- 
fare, and not an altogether strange 
one, to judge from the glances of 
puzzled recognition that were leveled 
at him from time to time as he strode 
heedlessly along. 

But none ventured to accost him, 
and presently he paused before a 
three story stone house, not far from 
the cathedral of St. Isaac. The 
ground floor was occupied by a jew- 
eler’s shop, and to one side of it was. 
a brief flight of steps ending at a 
carved door. The stranger mounted 
these and rang the bell. The sum- 
mons was answered by a young man 
of refined appearance who exhibited 
joyful surprise on seeing the visitor. 

“Monsieur Sebranji! This is in- 
deed a pleasure,” he exclaimed, in 
French, as he held out both hands. 

The stranger pressed them warmly. 
“You know me then, Alphonse? I 
am not changed?” 

“Not a bit, monsieur. You defy 
age. True, you have been absent 
but three years. And in what haste 
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you departed! Not even a word of 
farewell.” 

“And I have returned as unex- 
pectedly,” replied Sebranji, speaking 
in excellent French. “I wearied of 
South America, and pined for my 
dear Russia. And how is Madame 
Dupont? Ofcourse she received my 
hasty note ?” 

*My mother has been dead for 
more than a year,” said Alphonse 
sadly. 

“Dead!” interrupted Sebranjji, 
“and I knew nothing of it? I sym- 
pathize with you, Alphonse. Your 
loss is very great. Madame was an 
excellent woman—so kind and cheer- 
ful.” 

“Tt is like you to say so, monsieur, 
Yes ; it was a heavy blow, but God’s 
will be-done. My mother insisted 
that your apartments should remain 
as they were. ‘Stepan will return 
some day,’ she often said. ‘He must 
find his request obeyed.’ So your 
apartments are just as you left them. 
Indeed, the house is unchanged. I 
have the same lodgers that were here 
when you left. Monsieur Valadon 
still occupies the second floor. I 
have nothing to complain of, for the 
rents afford a comfortable living.” 

A slight shadow passed over Se- 
branji’s face. ‘So Maxime Valadon 
is still with you,” he said. “I thought 
he would have changed his quarters 
by this time. Lodgings are high on 
the Morskaia.” 

“Ah! but he makes money,” re- 
plied Alphonse. ‘“ He receives more 
callers of late, and undertakes more 
cases. He is no longer so lazy and 
indisposed. With returning health 
the love of his profession becomes 
stronger.” 

“Tam glad to hear it,” said Se- 
branji indifferently. “And now 
about the apartments, Alphonse. I 
wish them to be in readiness for to- 
morrow, when I will take formal 
possession and will hand you a check 
for the sum that is due. You still 
entertain the old aversion to affairs 
of business, I presume. And how 
comes on the great work? Is it fin- 
ished ?” 

“Not yet,” replied Alphonse, his 






sallow face flushing. ‘It progresses 
slowly. But some day I shall end it 
and seek a publisher. As to the 
apartments, monsieur, they are now 
ready for occupancy. Every week I 
clean your books, your pictures, 
your furniture. But you will come 
in, surely?” 

Sebranji hesitated, and glanced at 
his watch. “Very well,” he as- 
sented. “I will have a look at the 
familiar spot.” 

He entered the hallway and the 
door closed behind him. 

Twenty minutes later Stepan 
Sebranji descended to the street. 
He walked rapidly to the Nevski 
Prospekt, followed its crowded pave- 
ment for three blocks, and entered 
the granite building of the Imperial 
Bank. He requested an audience 
with the cashier, and was quickly 
closeted with that official. He gave 
his name and spoke briefly of his 
three years’ absence in South Amer- 
ica. 

“T recognized you as soon as you 
spoke,” said the cashier. “A face 
rarely slips my memory. You have 
an account with us. Would you 
like to draw some money ?” 

“Not at present,” replied Sebranji. 
“T have not returned with an empty 
purse. I wish to know the amount 
standing to my credit, and I will 
trouble you for a check book.” 

“Certainly,” said the cashier. He 
went away and returned a moment 
later with a slip of paper and the re- 
quested book. Sebranji put the 
latter in his pocket and glanced 
indifferently at the slp. With afew 
words of thanks and a courteous 
farewell he left the bank. As he 
gained the street and mingled with 
the throng a flush of satisfaction 
overspread his face. “ All goes well,” 
he reflected. ‘Iam absolutely safe. 

g0,000 rubles to my credit! That is 
a large sum. Money is a powerful 
lever, and mine shall be an instru- 
ment of revenge—of bitter and un- 
ending revenge. 1 can manage it on 
asmall sum. Enough will be left to 
keep me in comfort and ease.” 

Meanwhile the cashier of ‘the Im- 
perial Bank was thinking rather se- 


































































riously about his late visitor as he 
bent over his monotonous work. The 
bank had many customers who made 
-sojourns in foreign lands, but it was 
rarely indeed that a single one of 
them failed to keep his name prom- 
inently before the bookkeepers by a 
constant stream of drafts. 

The cashier went to the trouble of 
looking at Stepan Sébranji’s ac- 
count. The ledger page had not 
been touched since the 19th of Jan- 
uary, 1888. On the evening of that 
day—though the cashier did not re- 
call the fact—Paul Daresoff had been 
arrested by the secret police. 


III. 


“Ves; it was a strange and puz- 
zling affair,” said Count Nordhoff. 
“JT hesitated to speak of it before, 
but tonight I felt urged to do so. 
Possibly the assassin was demented. 
In no other way can I account for 
his agitation when he picked up my 
cigarette case and discovered my 
identity.” 

The time was nine o’clock on the 
evening of the 3d of February—two 
weeks after the murder at the Sama- 
kand Inn. The place was the luxu- 
riously fitted dining room of Count 
Alexis Nordhoff’s granite mansion on 
the English Quay. The count was 
giving a dinner to his three friends. 
The servants had removed the dishes 
and retired. On the polished ma- 
hogany were bottles of rare wine, a 
platter of nuts and a box of cigars. 

A little while before the count had 
related the untold portion of his ad- 
venture with the police spy’s assassin, 
and the strange episode had been 
generally commented upon, though 
no one was able to suggest a lucid 
explanation of it. 

A moment of awkward silence fol- 
lowed the count’s brief summing up 
of the affair. Captain Armfeldt and 
Piers Vivian tugged at their mus- 
taches, the one reflectively; the 
other in a bored, listless fashion. 
Ralph Cranbrook stood erect, watch- 
ing the smoke of his cigar curl up- 
ward. His clean shaven face was 
grave and pensive. 
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“T agree with you, Alexis,” said 
Vassily Armfeldt. “The fellow could 
not have been in his right mind. 
You never saw him before ?” 

“ Never,” replied the count. ‘He 
was a perfect stranger. Moreover, 
he had the air of a provincial.” 

“The insanity theory is a good 
one,” drawled Vivian. “I saw the 
men at the table that night. They 
were drinking together and seemed 
to be on friendly terms.” 

“Pardon me for venturing to dis- 
agree with you gentlemen,” said 
Cranbrook, “but to my mind the 
affair has a deeper meaning. The 
assassin, finding the cigarette case, 
recognized in Alexis a_ personal 
enemy, or an hereditary one. 

Captain Armfeldt shrugged his 
shoulders, and Vivian smiled in- 
credulously. 

“ My dear Ralph,” said the count, 
“T fear that your theory has no 
bottom. Vendettas are not so com- 
mon here as in Corsica.” 

“But they exist, none the less,” 
replied Cranbrook. “Is there any 
family feud—even a slight one—of 
long standing?” 

“None whatever, to my knowl- 
edge,” declared the count. “Nor, 
within my own memory, have I been 
so unfortunate as to incur anv man’s 
enmity.” 

“Then I am mistaken, doubtless,” 
said Cranbrook. 

“My father has often spoken of 
his early life,” resumed the count, 
as he lit a fresh cigar. “He evi- 
dently had nothing to conceal. He 
was a cultured, genial man, who 
would not have been likely to pro- 
voke a quarrel of any sort. There 
is his portrait,” he said, pointing to 
a large frame that hung over the 
buffet. The painting showed a 
handsome, middle aged man in the 
prime of life. 

Cranbrook said nothing, but his 
eyes closely scanned the portrait. 
“There are too many furrows on 
that brow for a man in the prime of 
life,” he reflected. 

The count leaned over and filled 
the glasses. “This is not a time for 
sober thoughts,” he said. “I want 
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you all to be as happy asI am. The 
past year has been eventful in more 
ways than one. Vassily and I have 
renewed a friendship that began 
when we were children. I have come 
into my estates. The Czar has hon- 
ored me with a commission in the 
Imperial Guard. And most preci- 
ous of all is the treasure that I have 
won, and of which I hold myself un- 
worthy.” 

His eyes beamed with happiness. 
His companions understood the allu- 
sion, and instinctively they lifted 
their glasses. 

“T refer to my coming marriage 
with the sister of my dear friend 
Vassily,” continued Alexis. “It will 
be celebrated at the close of April. 
Surely I am the happiest man in the 
world. Not a shadow hangs over 
me.” 

“You make me envious,” said 
Vivian, half sadly. “I feel that I 
have not yet begun to live.” 

“Then I shall show you how,” de- 
clared Alexis merrily. “Stay here 
and marry a Russian girl. We will 
find him a wife, eh, Vassily ?” 

“It must be soon, then,” replied 
Vivian. “Duty calls me back to 
England.” 

“You Sybarite,” laughed Cran- 
brook. ‘Your highest idea of duty 
is a horse race or a game of bac- 
carat.” 

“ Both of you must be at my wed- 
ding,” declared Alexis. “ I will take 
no denial. Until then you are my 
guests, and I will try to make the 
time pass pleasantly. You shall visit 
Moscow, where I havea palace. Then 
we will go to my Finland estate, and 
finally to my hunting lodge in the 
Ural Mountains—a famous place for 
bear and wolves. Vassily will ac- 
company us. Yes, it is all settled. 
Vivian shall not leave Russia. As 
for you, Ralph, surely your duties at 
the United States Legation are not 
onerous. I must have both your 
names entered at my clubs, and 
then there is the court ball next 
week, which is an affair not to be 
missed.” 

“Speaking of clubs reminds me of 
something,” broke in Vassily. “Do 





you recall Stepan Sebranji, Alexis ? 
Well, he is back from South America, 
where he has been for the past three 
years.” 

“T never met him,” replied Alexis, 
“but you pointed him out to me on 
the Prospekt one day shortly after 
my father’s death. I remember de- 
tecting a resemblance between you.” 

“Others ‘have told me the same 
thing,” said Vassily. “For my part 
I never could see it. Sebranji is a 
very good fellow, however. I admit 
that I like him.” 

The conversation turned on some- 
thing else and Stepan Sebranji was 
forgotten. Until far into the night 
the four friends chatted over their 
cigars and wine. Vassily was de- 
lighted with his new acquaintances, 
and they with him. 

It was past midnight when Alexis 
preceded his guests to the library, 
where they intended smoking a final 
cigar. Here an incident occurred 
that was remembered afterward by 
at least one of the party. Cranbrook 
was seated beside a case of books. 
He reached out his arm and took 
down one of the volumes. As he 
carelessly tutned the leaves a white 
envelope fluttered to the floor. 
Alexis sprang forward and seized it 
eagerly. He turned it over, glanced 
inside, and then dropped it con- 
temptuously. 

“You’ve drawn a blank,” ex- 
claimed Cranbrook; “ what did you 
expect to find ?” 

“T will tell you,” replied Alexis, 
gravely, as he returned to his chair. 
“On his deathbed my father in- 
formed me that I would find among 
his papers one of great importance. 
He said that it contained certain in- 
structions and he made me _ promise 
to carry them out. But the paper 
was never found—none, at least, that 
answered to his description. Korff, 
our family lawyer, knew nothing of 
it. Naturally I regard its loss as a 
serious matter. It probably con- 
tained some bequests that were not 
mentioned in the will, but was none 
the less binding. I.may be in poses- 
sion of money to which I have no 
right.” 
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“That is likely the case,” said 
Cranbrook. “Iappreciate your feel- 
ings, yet at the same time you can do 
nothing, since the paper is lost. I 
advise you to forget the matter.’ 

“T, too, have often told him that,” 
murmured Vassily. ‘He is not to 
blame. There is no cause for self 
reproach.” He yawned, and threw 
away his cigar’ “ Well, it is time to 
go,” headded. “Iam on guard duty 
in the morning.” 

The others rose also, and five miu- 
utes later Cranbrook and Vivian 
were marching along the quay, arm 
in arm with the young Russian. 
Vivian’s headquarters were with a 
relative who was connected with the 
British embassy. 

At eleven o’clock on that same 
night Michael Korff gat in his office 
—a dingy, second floor room that 
overlooked the central part of the 
Nevski Prospekt. Michael Korff was 
a lawyer of large practice and re- 
nown. Estates and family affairs 
were his specialty. He was a Rus- 
sian edition of Mr. Tulkinghorn. His 
appearance was eminently staid and 
respectable. He looked like a man 
who could keep a secret and could 
give weighty counsels. He was 
about fifty years of age, and thin, 
with keen eyes and sharp features. 

Tonight the lawyer sat in an easy 
chair between an open safe and a 
broad table. The former contained 
an array of tin boxes on which were 
stamped the names of more than one 
illustrious client. 

Michael Korff opened a secret 
drawer in the safe and took there- 
from a folded paper on which was 
written in a legible hand: “ For my 
son Alexis.” He unfolded it and 
glanced long and earnestly at the 
contents, Finally he restored it to 
its place, closed the safe, and leaned 
forward in his chair, with his chin 
propped on onehand. His lips were 
grimly compressed and his eyes had 
a vacant stare. 

“There is only one course open,” 
he said to himself. “I have held 
this document for six long years, 
and more than once I was on the 
point of restoring it to its owner. 


Now it is too late. I must unearth 
the secret. The task is stupendous 
and the clew but slight. I havea 
year’s grace—possibly two. In that 
period I must succeed. If I fail I am 
ruined. My losses from cards and 
speculations aggregate a fortune 
alone. It will take a tremendous 
sum to place me on my feet.” 

The lawyer rose to his feet with 
sudden decision. 

“ Tomorrow I will begin the task,” 
he muttered. “The best detective 
talent in the city shall be at my com- 
mand.” 

He extinguished the lamp, locked 
the door, and made his way down 
Stairs to the street. 


IV. 


THE residence of General Armfeldt 
stood on a quiet street not far from 
the Admiralty Square. It was not 
an imposing house, for it had been in 
possession of the family since early in 
the century. But inside, at least, its 
fittings were quite in accord with the 
most costly of prevalent styles and 
luxuries. 

A week had gone by since Count 
Nordhoff’s dinner party. It was the 
evening of the roth of February, and 
of the court ball. From early morn- 
ing the messengers of the Imperial 
household had been riding to and 
fro through the city délivering in- 
vitations to the chosen ones. These 
invitations were really commnads. 
They took precedence of everything 
else. Among the invited were Cap- 
tain Armfeldt and his sister, Count 
Nordhoff, Cranbrook, and Vivian. 
It was through the count’s influence 
that the two latter had been thus 
honored. 

Between five and six o’clock Helen 
Armfeldt stood at a front window of 
her home, looking down upon the 
dark street whose gloom was scarcely 
relieved by the widely scattered 
lamp posts. It was small wonder 
that Count Nordhoff boasted of the 
happiness in store for him. Helen 
Armfeldt possessed a beauty of face 
and form, and a charm of manner 
that had cut deep into many hearts. 
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She was alone in the house, except 
for the servants. Her parents were 
in Moscow, where the general had 
been unexpectedly summoned on 
official business. Vassily was to be 
her escort to the ball. As yet he 
had not returned from his post of 
duty at the Annitchkoff Palace, but 
she expected him every moment. 
She felt vaguely uneasy. It was 
time for her to dress, yet she re- 
mained by the window, listening 
to the infrequent footsteps on the 
pavement below. 

“Vassily has been detained,” she 
murmured, “I dare not delay 
longer. I must be ready for him, 
for possibly he will dress at his 
club.” 

A moment before a covered sleigh, 
unaccompanied by the music of 
bells, had drawn up before the 
house. Now a rap was heard on 
the door connecting with the hall. 
Helen crossed the room and opened 
it, expecting to see her brother. A 
servant stood before her. 

“ What is it, Yuri Popovitch ?” she 
asked. 

“A letterfor you. The messenger 
waits.” He handed her a sealed 
envelope. 

The girl tore it open, and her face 
paled as she read the brief but start- 
ling message that was inside: 

My Dar ine: 

I have been thrown from my 
horse and injured—how seriously I do not 
know. The doctor is uncertain, Can you 
come in haste? I implore you to do so. 
Trust yourself to my messenger. I can 
write no more. ALEXIS, 

“T must go to him at once,” she 
cried. ‘“ Marpha,” she added aloud. 
“Bid the messenger wait. I will be 
there in a moment.” She crossed 
the hall and vanished in a room on 
the opposite side. The maid obedient- 
ly hastened down stairs. 

A second or two later Yuri Popo- 
vitch, the servant who had brought 
the note, slipped from behind a pair 
of curtains at the end of the hall and 
darted into Helen’s dressing room. 
When he reissued two minutes after- 
wards his crafty face wore a strange 
look of satisfaction. With a cat-like 
tread he descended the staircase. 
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Meanwhile Helen had scribbled a 
hasty note and pinned it to the glass 
on Vassily’s dressing case. She hur- 
ried back to her own boudoir and 
threw a fur pelisse over the street 
gown that she still wore. She did 
not observe that the note was mis- 
sing from behind the chair. 

A moment later she bounded into 
the sleigh. The door was instantly 
slammed shut. The horses sped over 
the frozen streets. Corner after cor- 
ner was quickly turned, until the 
backward way was lost in a bewil- 
dering maze. 

To Helen the journey seemed in- 
terminably long. 

She rubbed the frost from the 
window and looked out. The sleigh 
was speeding across the frozen Neva 
on a massive bridge—which one she 
could not distinguish. A little later 
the scene changed to a network of 
gloomy and squalid streets. Here 
and there a poorly lighted shop win- 
dow flashed briefly on some haggard 
woman or coarsely clad artisan. 

“What could have taken Alexis to 
such a quarter of thecity?” As the 
puzzling query rose to the girl’s lips 
the sleigh rocked sharply around a 
corner and glided down a street that 
was even darker and dingier than its 
predecessors. It was partially lined 
with warehouses, in front of which 
were stacks of boxes and barrels. 
Here and there, along the curbing, 
stood empty drays. Suddenly the 
sleigh drew up before a gloomy 
house. Not a ray of light streamed 
through the tightly closed shutters. 
To all appearances the building was 
deserted. 

The driver quickly assisted Helen 
to the pavement. “ This is the place,” 
he whispered. “Pull the bell and 
some one will conduct you to the 
count. Take this. It will be neces- 
sary to show it.” 

He slipped a card into her hand. 
Then, to her amazement, he glanced 
sharply around, sprang to the seat, 
and drove off at full speed. 

The sleigh had vanished in the 


_gloom before the door was opened. 


A tall, powerfully built man stood 
before her. She handed him the 























card. He conducted her down a 
long, narrow hall, at the extreme end 
of which was a dimly lighted room. 
Five men and two women were seated 
around a table that was littered with 
books, papers, and writing materials. 
A tall, bearded man approached 
Helen, but before a word had been 
spoken a mighty crash was heard at 
the front of the house, and in another 
instant a dozen armed men surged 
down the hall. Above the clamor of 
invaders and invaded rang a clear 
and powerful voice: “Surrender in 
the name of the Czar.” 

Stupefied with horror, the hapless 
girl crouched against the wall as the 
rush swept partially by her. She 
witnessed the brief scuffle in the 
lighted room; heard the shrill crack 
of weapons, the screams of women, 
and the hoarse imprecations of des- 
perate men, 
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It was close to eight o’clock when 
Captain Vassily Armfeldt reached 
home. His state of mind was far 
from serene. Just before leaving 
the Annitchkoff Palace a note had 
been handed to him. It was from a 
friend, and requested an urgent in- 
terview at the Naval Club. He had 
driven there, at loss of valuable time, 
only to find that his friend was 
missing and that he had not been in 
the building that evening. 

Vassily had but a scant half hour 
in which to dress and present him- 
self at the ball. He hastened into 
his room, and here the note imme- 
diately caught his attention. He 
read it ata glance. It was brief and 
unsatisfactory: 

Dear Vassity—Alexis has met with an 
accident and has sent for me. I will send 
you word of his condition as soon as pos- 


sible. You must go to the ball alone. 
HELEN. 


He hastily summoned the servants 
and questioned them. From Helen’s 
maid and Yuri Popovitch he gleaned 
little more than he already knew. 
He impatiently dismissed them, and 
put himself in the hands of his valet. 
With a heavy ‘heart that was 
strangely out of accord with the 
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glory and splendor of his uniform 
he sprang into his sleigh and was 
whirled swiftly over the frozen snow. 
He had scarcely reached the corner 
when three stern visaged men, muf- 
fled in blue cloaks, crossed from the 
deep shadows on the opposite side 
of the street and mounted the steps 
of the mansion. 


The ball was at its height. Count 


-Nordhoff had been vainly searching 


for Helen, and her brother. His face 
wore an anxious look. He _ had 
sought everywhere.among the crowd 
for’ them when he suddenly came 
upon Captain Armfeldt leaning, in 
dejected and melancholy mood, 
against a marble pillar. 

Vassily stared as though he could 
not credit his eyes. “Alexis!” he 
cried. “ You here—you are not hurt, 
then ?” 

“Hurt? What do you mean?” re- 
plied the count, puzzled. “Where is 
Helen? I have been searching every- 
where for her. She is not ill ?” 

Vassily turned pale and pressed 
his hand to his forehead. In a 
whisper he told of the contents of 
the note he had found on his dress- 
ing case. 

The count grasped Vassily by the 
arm. “This is incredible,” he cried? 
“T have been at home all day. I 
sent no message to Helen.” 

Just then one of the palace ser- 
vants hurried up to them. He pre- 
sented a note to Vassily, bowed ob- 
sequiously, and retreated. Vassily 
unfolded the paper and as his eyes 
scanned the contents a terrible 
change came swiftly over him. He 
stood like a piece of statuary—frozen 
to the spot. Then, by a mechanical 
movement, he passed the note to 
Alexis. It was indifferently scrawled 
on a piece of soiled paper, and was 
very brief: 

My Honored Master—I crave your 


wo for sending ig this message, but 
thought you ought to know that the 


have been in the house since you 
eft. They are just gone after having the 
impudence to search every room. 
Your faithful servant, 
DavIb. 


Alexis crumpled the note in his 
hand. “I begin to doubt my senses,” 
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he exclaimed, in a dazed tone. 
“What does this mean ?” 

“T will find out what it means,” 
said Vassily. He beckoned fiercely 
to a tall, broad shouldered man who 
was passing by on the outer edge of 
the throng. The latter turned and 
came slowly toward them. His 
stern face was ornamented by a 
heavy, iron gray mustache and side 
whiskers. 
cordon of honor—a sure mark of Im- 
perial favor. 

Vassily drew him partly behind 
the screen of plants. ‘Inspector 
Sumaroff,” he said, with forced calm- 
ness, “read this note. Can you 
tell me what it means ?” 

A slight flush tinged the inspector’s 
face as he took the paper and slowly 
perused it. 

“T regret to say that I can give 
you an explanation,” he replied, in a 
coldly severe voicc. “I assure you 
of my sympathy, Captain Armfeldt, 
and I warn you that my words will 
be very painful. I have just come 
from my office, where I received the 
report of two assistants. In accord- 
ance with information obtained 
several days ago I caused a certain 
house in the Viborg Quarter to be 
raided this evening. My men cap- 
tured a party of Nihilists. Your sis- 
ter was among them. She is now in 
the Fortress. I also caused her 
apartments to be searched, and docu- 
ments of an incriminating nature 
were found therein.” 

“Impossible !"’ moaned Vassily— 
“impossible. It cannot be—” 

The effect was different upon 
Alexis. Ungovernable fury mastered 
his prudence. The vigor and fierce- 
ness of his denunciation brought a 
flush of anger to Inspector Sumar- 
off’s face, and a menacing gleam to 
his eyes. 

“Count Nordhoff! Captain Arm- 
feldt!” he exclaimed, in a tone of 
anger. “I am amazed. Have you 
forgotten what is due to your rank—- 
to your presence here tonight? 
Leave the palace, sirs, at once.” He 
pointed imperiously to a side door. 
He strode across the alcove and 
flung it open. 
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On his bosom was the’ 





Alexis grasped his companion's 
arm and led him forcibly towards the 
quay. 

“Is this madness—or a terrible 
reality?” moaned Vassily. “It is in- 
credible. It cannot be true.” 

“Tt is true—too true, I fear,” re- 
plied the count. 

They mounted the steps of Gen- 
eral Armfeldt’s residence, and were 
met at the door by the faithful old 
servant David. Ina voice trembling 
with agitation he pictured the visit 
of the police. 

“IT was powerless to énterfere, my 
master,” he said. “ They went every- 
where. Not content to search the 
other apartments they even visited 
the boudoir of my young mistress. 
They took papers, from under the 
carpet, from behind the furniture.” 

“Papers!” muttered Vassily. “ This 
devil’s work is deeper than I.sus- 
pected.” 

He led the way to Helen’s apart- 
ments. With indescribable emotions 
Alexis crossed the threshold of this 
sacred spot. His blood boiled with 
passion when he noted the havoc and 
confusion of Helen’s boudoir. The 
floor was strewn with the contents of 
upturned drawers. Amid the wreck- 
age lay his own portrait, shattered 
and crushed. 

In frantic haste: Vassily searched 
both rooms for the fatal note. It 


‘was not to be found. He hurried 


across the hall tohis own apartments 
and returned in great agitation. 

“The scrap of paper that con- 
tained her brief message to me has 
also disappeared,” he exclaimed. 
“ Both notes are gone. It isa terrible 
loss.” 

“They would have proved valuable 
clews,” answered Alexis. “It is 
useless to seek further, since the 
police must have carried them off. 
In that event they are not lost beyond 
hope of recovery. The theft is deeply 
significant, however. The miscreant 
who is at the bottom of this affair 
must be in the confidence of either 
the ‘police or the Nihilists. How 
else could he have known that this 
meeting was to be held in the Viborg 
Quarter tonight?” 




















“True,” assented Vassily. “The 
former supposition is right. He must 
be connected with the police, since 
it is rarely indeed that these Nihilists 
betray their friends. Doubtless he 
was with this very search party. It 
was he himself who concealed these 
papers in Helen’s room and pretended 
to find them. We havea formidable 
enemy to deal with, Alexis. Our 
task will be a hard one.” 

He instructed David to summon 
the servants. They were quickly 
gathered in the upper hall—half a 
dozen anxious and terrified looking 
men and women. The maid was 
the only one among them who knew 
of Helen’s mysterious summons and 
departure, and she could relate but 
the meager scraps she had told 
before. 

“Where is Yuri Popovitch ?” Vas- 
sily sharply demanded. “I do not 
see him. It was he who delivered 
this letter to your mistress. He can 

' describe the sleigh and its driver.” 

The servants began to whisper. 
Consternation was on every face. 
Old David stepped forward. “My 
master, Yuri Popovitch is not in the 
house,” he said. 

“ Who gave him permission to be 
absent?” demanded Vassily. “I 
questioned him but a short time 
before I went to the ball. When did 
he leave?” 

“T cannot tell, my master,” replied 
David. “He was not seen after the 
police entered the house. His be- 
longings are gone from his room.” 

Vassily turned pale. He dis- 
missed the servants by a motion of 
his hand, and they went sofaly down 
Stairs. 

“You suspect this Yuri Popo- 
vitch ?”’ questioned Alexis. 

“T do,” replied Vassily. “The 
mystery grows deeper and more ter- 
rible. Yuri Popovitch has been in 
our service but a few days. He 
came with the best of recommenda- 
tions. I am satisfied now that he 
was a spy in the employ of the man 
who devised this fiendish plot. It 
was he who concealed the papers in 
Helen’s room, I have no doubt, and 
he who carried off both notes. Now 
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he has disappeared—no one knows 
where. There are darker deeds pos- 
sible in Russia than. ever you or I 
dreamed of. This night’s work 
mean’s ruin to our family—ruin to 
ou.” 

“ But there is such a thing as jus- 
tice,” declared Alexis. 

“Justice?” repeated the other with 
darkening brow. 

“We are losing precious time,” 
said Alexis impatiently. 

Vassily led, the way silently to the 
stables at the rear of the house, and 
directed that two horses be quickly 
saddled. He mounted one, Alexis 
the other. They clattered down the 
narrow street, and separated at the 
first corner with a few brief words. 
Alexis rode on alone toward the Neva 
embankmen* 


VI. 


THE count rode straight to his 
palace after leaving Vassily. There 
was nothing that he could do that 
night. His presence before the 
officials would have aggravated the 
situation. 

Throughout the night he paced 
up and down hisroom. A few hours 
before he had been the happiest of 
men. Now the future was black with 
despair. The thought of Helen be- 
hind prison bars was maddening— 
was a torture that it seemed to him 
he could not endure. If he could 
only go to her—could only do some- 
thing to comfort her, he felt he 
could better sustain this dreadful 
shock. 

In the course of the night his 
thoughts strayed to the murder at 
Samarkand, and of his strange en- 
counter with the assassin. “Can it 
be possible that Cranbrook was 
right?” he reflected. “Perhaps / 
have an enemy, and he has fiendishly 
chosen this mode of attack. He 
stabs me through Helen. If I could 
find ‘that missing paper it might 
throw some light upon the mystery.” 

But he quickly banished this sus- 
picion as absurd, and went on with 
his weary vigil. The gray light of 
dawn was close at hand. He was 
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pale and haggard from mental tor- 
ture. 

Driven almost to distraction he 
took a small phial containing a 
powerful opiate from a closet, and 
poured a few drops into a glass of 
wine. He drank the contents and 
staggered to his couch. In a few 
minutes he was sleeping soundly. 
He had unwittingly taken more of 
the opiate than he intended. This, 
in connection with the intense ex- 
haustion of mind and body, hada 
stupefying effect. He slept on pro- 
foundly through the whole day. 
Darkness succeeded twilight, and 
still his slumber was unbroken. The 
ciock on his dressing table ticked 
away the hours. 

At the stroke of ten he awoke and 
sat up. He was startled to find him- 
self in darkness. He remembered 
the past and a bitter sigh escaped his 
lips as he groped his way across the 
room and pulled the bell cord. 

The summons was speedily an- 
swered by Lanin, the count’s valet, 
who brought with him a lighted 
lamp and a packet of letters. 

The count took the letters and 
hastily tore them open. Most of 
them were invitations, or related to 
affairs of business. Two were of 
more importance. One was in Cran- 
brook’s familiar hand. He stated 
briefly that he had learned of the 
count’s terrible bereavement. He 
expressed heartfelt sympathy and 
tendered his services. The other 
missive was from Vassily. It was 
brief, and contained little consola- 
tion. It ran as follows: 

My pear ALExIs: I was able to accom- 
‘omen nothing last night, but I have strong 
opes for today, I will be with you this 
evening. Await my coming. 

The count tossed the letters impa- 
tiently aside. His eyes lighted upon 
acard that had fallen to the floor. 
He picked it up and read Cran- 
brook’s name, 

“This gentleman was here?” he 
inquired. 

“Twice,” replied Lanin, “at four 
this afternoon and at eight this even- 
ing. There were two other callers. 
They refused to give their names.” 
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“But Captain Armfeldt was here, 
surely ?” 

“No, your nobility, he has not 
been here today.” 

The count’s face clouded and he 
remained for a moment in deep 
thought. He picked up Vassily’s 
letter and read it a second time. 

He completed his toilet in haste 
and descended to the dining room 
and ate a hurried bite. As he rose 
from the table the bell rang sharply. 
A moment later a servant entered 
the room. 

“A stranger is at the door, your 
nobility. He refused to give his 
name or card, nor would he enter 
the hall. I told him you were din- 
ing, but he insisted that his business 
was urgent.” 

“TI will see him,” muttered the 
count. He entered the hall, op- 
pressed by a nameless’ dread. 
Through the partially open street 
door he was thrilled to catch a 
glimpse of a covered sleigh standing 
by the curb. On the outer step he 
found a tall, bearded man in the 
heavy blue cloak of the police. 

“T believe I have the honor to ad- 
dress Count Nordhoff?” began the 
stranger. “I am the bearer of a 
message from his excellency Inspec- 
tor Sumaroff. He requests that you 
will favor him with an immediate 
interview.” 

“Ts this an order of arrest ?” asked 
the count. : 

“Surely not,” replied the police 
emissary. ‘ My instructions are ex- 
actly as I have stated.” 

“T will accompany you in a mo- 
ment,” said Alexis. He turned back 
into the hall and donned a furred 
coat andacap. He made a move- 
ment toward the bell cord with the 
intention of telling the servants | 
where he was going. But he 
changed his mind and hurried into 
the street. He regretted afterward, 
when it was too late, that he had 
not obeyed the impulse. 

He stepped into the sleigh, and 
the messenger—who was also the 
driver—closed the door. An instant 
later the fleet, black horses galloped 
forward through the driving snow, 
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Alexis glanced out of the window 
from time to time, noting the familiar 
streets through which he was pass- 
ing. The shadow of despair had 
partially lifted, and he now felt ina 
hopeful mood. The interview to 
which he was summoned portended 
favorable things. He believed that 
the inspector had good news to tell 
him. 

When the sleigh turned into a 
side street that crossed the Nevski 
Prospekt near the City Hall he re- 
membered vaguely that Inspector 
Sumaroff was said to have a private 
office on this thoroughfare—a se- 
cluded spot where he could receive, 
without fear of interruption, the re- 
ports of his secret police. 

A block and a half below the 
Nevski Prospekt the sleigh stopped 
before a quiet, three story house. 
The windows on the lower floor 
were shuttered; from behind the 
curtains of the upper ones not a ray 
of light was visible. Three steps 
led to a narrow door, in the face of 
which’ was a small, grated wicket. 
On the top step stood a tall, broad 
shouldered man. His fur cap was 
pulled over his eyes, and his face 
was muffled in the spacious collar of 
a Cape Coat. 

Alexis noted these details at a 
glance. He could not see very dis- 
tinctly, for the street was in deep 
shadow, owing partly to the falling 
snow and partly to the absence of 
any lamp post in the immediate vi- 
cinity. As the door of the sleigh 
was thrown open he sprang lightly 
to the pavement. The driver was at 
his elbow. 

“ Walk straight up stairs,” he said 
quietly. “ You will find the inspec- 
tor in the rear apartment on the 
second floor. He awaits your ar- 
rival, My instructions are to return 
here an hour later in order to take 
you home.” 

Alexis nodded. As he crossed the 
pavement two impressions flashed 
into his mind. It struck him asa 
curious coincidence that the horses 
attached to the sleigh should be 
without bells, as was the case with 
the mysterious vehicle which had 
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lured Helen Armfeldt to the fatal 
trap on the previous night. He was 
also impressed with the conviction 
that he had seen, on some past oc- 
casion, the tall figure and bearded 
face of the guard who was on duty 
before the door. 

These thoughts were but momen- 
tary. The sentry threw open the 
grated door with a silent and re- 
spectful salute. Alexis bowed in re- 
turn as he ascended the steps and 
entered the dimly lit hall. He tra- 
versed it for thirty feet, passing on 
his right hand a closet, the door of 
which was bulged open several in- 
ches. He felt a curious desire to 
peer inside—to discover the cause of 
the dark stain that was visible at the 
edge of the crevice. But he had 
now reached a winding staircase at 
the rear of the hall. He slowly be- 
gan the ascent, placing one hand on 
the rail. Had he turned back to the 
street door at that moment he would 
have seen the sentry and the driver 
confer together for a brief instant as 
they glanced up and down the de- 
serted street. He would have seen 
them climb to the box, side by side, 
and drive rapidly away into the 
gloomy night—a covered sleigh unac- 
companied by the music of bells. 

But Alexis had no thought of re- 
tracing his steps. He _ steadily 
mounted the staircase and found 
himself in the upper hall. A ray of 
feeble light shone from a partially 
open door, ten feet distant. He ap- 
proached and rapped on the panels. 
There was no response. From an 
inner room he heard a clock strike 
the midnight hour. He _ rapped 
again with’ like result. He pushed 
the door open and entered a narrow 
vestibule. A second door confronted 
him. This, too, was open several 
inches, and a glare of yellow light 
streamed through. He rapped twice 
in vain, Then, concluding that the 
inspector was in a rear apartment, 
he boldly opened the door wide. He 
did not observe that a bell rope had 
been deftly fastened to the inner 
handle in such a fashion that the 
slightest movement would exert a 
strong pressure upon its length. 
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In a large chair in the center of 
the room sat Inspector Sumaroff. 
His back was turned to the door, and 
his head and shoulders were bent 
forward over a table, as though he 
were in the act of writing. Yet he 
was perfectly still, and seemed to 
have fallen asleep in that position. 
The glare of a massive lamp shone 
upon his iron gray hair and rigid 
arms. 

So satisfied was Alexis of the man’s 
slumber that he crossed the floor on 
tiptoe. He hesitated to waken the 
inspector, and yet he wanted him to 
know that his summoned visitor had 
arrived. There was no malice or 
resentment in his heart now. He 
saw before him only the stern and 
upright official, rigid and unswerv- 
ing in his sense of duty, true to his 
conscience and his Czar. 

He advanced still closer, not ob- 
serving the dark pool that had gath- 
ered under the table and was trick- 
ling in a tiny stream toward the 
door. Now he stood directly behind 
the sleeping man. He tapped him 
on the shoulder, but there was no 
movement. He bent downward and 
took one glance at the white, set 
face smeared with crimson stains. 
He staggered backward with a gasp 
of unutterable horror. “ My God!” 
he cried hoarsely, “he zs dead!” 

Yes; Inspector Sumaroff was dead 
—slain by the hand of an assassin. 
The top of his skull was crushed in, 
and the iron gray hair was dabbled 
with blood. The red stream had 
trickled down over his face and 
bosom, and lay in a little pool on 
the edge of the table. 

Though staggered and dazed by 
the shock, Alexis did not lose his 
self control. He touched the mur- 
dered man’s forehead and found it 
still warm. The crime was of recent 
commission,then. The assassin had 
delivered the blow from behind, and 
death must have been instantaneous. 
One of the inspector’s hands rested 
lightly on the table; the stiffened 
fingers of the other clutched a pen. 
He had been writing at the time. 


IN THE NAME OF THE CZAR. 


Alexis caught a glimpse of his own 
name on the partially covered sheet 
of paper. He leaned forward and 
read the document. It was an order 
for the arrest of Count Alexis Nord- 
hoff, and lacked only the signature. 
Then his attention was absorbed by 
a tablet of hastily jotted down mem- 
oranda. He saw on it the following 
item: 

‘Order of arrest executed on Cap- 
tain Vassily Armfeldt at four o’clock 
this afternoon. Examination takes 
place at the Fortress at ten o’clock 
tomorrow morning.” 

Alexis staggered back, sick with 
horror and _ consternation, He 
clapped his hand to his eyes to shut 
out the ghastly picture of the mur- 
dered man. 

“Vassily a prisoner in the For- 
tress!’’ he groaned. “ An order issued 
for my arrest, also! There is no 
longer any hope. All is lost,” 

Suddenly his strained hearing de- 
tected footsteps overhead; then fol- 
lowed the sound of voices and the 
creaking of doors. This recalled 
him to the present. For the first 
time he realized the frightful peril 
of his situation. The conviction 
flashed upon him with overwhelming 
force that he had been purposely de- 
coyed to this fatal spot by the real 
assassin. If captured he would 
surely suffer for the crime. There 
was every proof of his guilt; none 
of his innocence, For an instant he 
was stupefied with horror. 

“Unless I escape I am lost,” he 
cried. He glared wildly about 
tne room, half tempted to try the 
shuttered windows. Footsteps were 
now clattering down the stairway 
from the third floor, The sounds 
drove him to desperation. He 
scarcely knew what he was doing, 
though he had a vague idea that he 
must resist capture at all hazards. 
He caught sight of a short iron bar 
lying on the table. He neither knew 
nor cared that it was the assassin’s 
instrument of death. He snatched it, 
all clammy with thickened blood as 
it.was, and rushed for the door. 


(Zo be continued.) 




















THE FIRST, FAMILIES.’ 
By Richard Mace. 


VI. 

A YOUNG girl brought up in the 
4 country often acquires a self 
possession that a city girl of the 
same age totally lacks. There isa 
coming and going among the old 
families who have many branches 
which gives a daughter of a large 
connection an ease and tact in deal- 
ing with people of all sorts, a readi- 
ness, which the city girl, who has 
depended on her mother for every- 
thing, rarely has until she is fairly 
launched into the world upon her 
own account, when the very god- 
desses would stand abashed at her 
uplifted head and grand carriage. 
All the experience had come to 
Edyth, but her nature had been un- 
fruitful ground. She had profited 
by none of it. As she looks at Mary 
and realizes the awful mistake she 
has made, she would gladly seek the 
watery depths of one of those great 
waves, and come up oblivious to her 
surroundings. 

Mary reads with unerring instinct 
the change in Edyth’s expression, 
nd after the first sharp little scratch 
of mortification she rather enjoys 
the situation. 

“Oh, yes!” Edyth falters, “I—we 
—Aunt Martha knows Miss Eliza 
Baylor very well. I think—Reg, I 
am sure aunt is looking for us—I 
see her coming,” and Edyth half 
turns. But Reg has brought achair 
out with something of a bang, and 
has plainly made up his mind to 
seat himself and stay where he is. 
Edyth may defy some things, but, 
unassisted, she cannot defy that ex- 
pression in the face of the man who 
is her lord and master. 

In spite of herself she sits down 


Mary spreads her crisp white skirt 
and looks her blandly and smilingly 
in the face. Nearer and nearer 
comes Mrs. Courtney, and while 
Mary’s smile may be bland, Mrs, 
Courtney’s is positively buttery. 
Her feeling at seeing Edyth and 
Reginald there by the side of Mrs, 
Stanley is one of genuine gratifica- 
tion, 

Mrs. Stanley is a woman who is 
always mentioned with pride by the 
Southern people, who jealously 
guard the traditions of their section. 
She has married a rich man of social 
standing, and being gay and good 
natured and popular, has made much 
of her position, and is one of the 
women whose name and photograph 
(or rather the caricature which is 
called a newspaper photograph), is 
constantly appearing in print. She 
has had years of attention, and the 
novelty having worn off to some ex- 
tent, she seeks few of her compa- 
triots. While the world of the 
Northern cities—her social world— 
has year by year taken on new ways 
of amusing itself, has been growing 
lighter and lighter in tone, has 
ceased to contemplate itself too 
closely, and has gone far afield for 
some of its diversions, the class 
from which she came in the South 
still holds many of the traditions of 
an earlier time. They may be amus- 
ing enough to look at from a dis- 


tance, but to live with them even for 


a day tries Mrs. Stanley’s patience. 

Mrs. Courtney understands none 
of this. Her comprehension is lim- 
ited to the fact that few people she 
knows ever see anything of Mrs. 
Stanley. The opportunity has come 
to her. She almost hears herself 


*This story began in the July number of Munsey’s MaGazine. 
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telling her old friends at home all 
about it. 

Edyth is dyed crimson with mor- 
tification, and feels a dreadful temp- 
tation to hold her tongue, even as 
Mrs. Courtney’s expansive person 
turns in through the narrow door of 
the pavilion and comes sweeping 
toward them. She feels her own 
utter incapacity to shape events, and 
the cowardice which takes refuge in 
silence possesses her. 

Mrs. Courtney’s smile is so effu- 
sive, so motherly, that Edyth arises 
and tries to give her some sort of a 
hint. She says: 

“Oh, here is Aunt Martha! She 
has come for us,” and she starts 
toward Mrs. Courtney to arrest her 
in midair as it were. But Mrs. 
Courtney is too heavy a projectile for 
any such frivolous turning aside. 
When she starts toward an object 
she goes. 

“Such a pieasure to meet you 
here,” she says, advancing upon 
Mary with outstretched hand. “It 
is so seldom any of us find any of 
our own people in the North. I am 
delighted that the children discov- 
ered you.” 

“TI am covered with gratitude that 
they found me, too,” Mary says. “I 
feel like thanking you for having a 
son. If it had not been for him I 
am afraid I should not have had a 
daughter today,” and she hugged 
the little girl up in her strong arms. 
._ Mrs. Courtney looked question- 
ingly at Reg, and he looked out at 
the sea as though he were not at all 
interested in the conversation. 

“He saved my baby’s life.” 

“T am sure he did a good deed 
for the world. Such a _ beautiful 
child!” Mrs. Courtney sits down 
and puts out her tightly gloved 
hand coaxingly toward the spoiled 
Dolly. 

“Go ’way!” says that piece of 
tactless impertinence. 

“How much she looks like her 
grandmother Lacy! Such a beauti- 
ful woman that she was! You must 
get the general to tell you of the 
famous old tales they tell of her. 
How she was the toast of the coun- 
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ty. Your little girl bids fair to be 
just such another great beauty.” 

There is first a puzzled look and 
then artless Mary begins to believe 
that Mrs. Courtney means to be kind. 
She is the mother of this splendid 
young man; he must have taken his 
nature from her. 

“TI never heard,” she says, “of 
Dolly’s grandmother Lacy. Richard 
has-not told me much of the family. 
I am glad Dolly is going to have an 
inheritance of beauty. I have al- 
ways thought it must be behind her 
somewhere.” Mary laughs as if in 
deprecation of her own charms. 

“Not know ” Mrs. Courtney 
wonders if Helen Stanley has even 
forgotten her own mother. 

Edyth rushes in. “It is all my 
fault, Aunt Martha. You did not 
understand. This is—is—Mrs. Rich- 
ard Baylor.” 

The dull red of extreme embar- 
rassment takes the field of Mrs. 
Courtney’s cheeks. 

“T cannot see where your fault 
comes in, Edyth,” Reginald says. 
“It seems to me a very fortunate 
thing for all of us to have made the 
acquaintance of Mrs. Baylor here 
and now. liam sure I am everlast- 
ingly grateful to little Dolly, for get- 
ting out of her depth.” 

Mrs. Courtney rises, and as she 
lifts her head, it acts as a signal for 
Edyth, who follows her. 

“T really must beg your pardon, 
madam, for my most unfortunate 
mistake. Through some inadvert- 
ence the children seem to have mis- 
taken you for a relative of our own.” 
Mrs. Courtney looks at Mary slight- 
ingly as though she could never 
have madeany such mistake. “ Come, 
my dear.” She puts her hand in 
Edyth’s arm and draws her gently 
away. 

Poor Mary. Slights have not come 
much in her way in the course of 
her young life, spent among her own 
sort. The little flat has been her 
kingdom since she was married, and 
before that, why, the wide world— 





-her world seemed to be hers. With 


the instinct of any hurt creature 
seeking help, she turns and looks at 
























Reginald. Men never had deserted 
her. Would this one? Her look 
was potent. 

It was this that had cut Mary Bay- 
lor out for the stage all those years 
ago; it was this that had made old 
Marshall the manager vow she should 
have a theater and a play of her very 
own to play in. It was this, that 
night when they were having a dress 
rehearsal — how long ago it all 
seemed—-which went straight through 
the blasé veneer which enwrapped 
Richard Baylor, cynical, man of the 
world Dick Baylor, and pierced his 
heart. It was this not to be under- 
‘stood something which had kept him 
dangling at the heels of a chit of a 
girl who hadn’t even made her début. 
, That kept him buying flowers and 
candy where he had once bought 
champagne. It was this that called 
him back after he had been driven 
away from the young actress, by her 
sharp refusal of any more of his at- 
tentions. It was this that had made 
him doa thing he had never expected 
to do in all his life, ask this young 
‘girl to marry him. 

Dozens had gone down under it 
‘since, coming up to it conscious of 
its power. To poor country bred 
Reg a look like this was like fire to 
the traditional tow. His heart went 
like a trip hammer. Edyth, his re- 
cent vows, mother, everything were 
forgotten in the rush that went over 
him with that look. 

Reginald is alone with Mrs. Bay- 
lor. He is as heartily ashamed of 
his family as it is possible for a man 
tobe. With all the American hatred 
-of snobbery in any form, with all 
the enthusiasm of youth aroused in 
behalf of a woman who seems to be 
-a special point of attack for her own 
sex, Reg is a champion whom any 
woman might be glad to have enter 
the lists forher. It is a tactless and 
‘shortsighted mother and sweetheart 
who have forced him into taking this 
position. 

He cannot apologize for them. 
He can only show his own feeling; 
and Reg is not the man to do any- 
thing by halves. Nowhe seats him- 
self by Mrs. Baylor with the air of 
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an old friend. He isn’t sure that he 
does not feel easier with her when 
he knows that she is Mrs. Baylor 
than he did while he thought her 
Mrs. Stanley. It is a sad fact that 
when a natural man—a man who 
isn't a prig, finds himself in Bohe- 
mian environment, he feels happy. 

The little flat that Mary had made 
in New York was an expréssion of 
her own personality, and it gave 
every one a sense of wholesome, 
bright comfort. Everything about 
it, as everything about her, was 
frank, honest and modest. Mary 
could not pretend, either in her 
pictures or her manners. 

They ignore the incident that has 
just passed. There is no trace of it, 
except perhaps in an added warmth in 
the manner of both. Mary wishes to 
show Reg her gratitude, and Reg 
wishes to bring out his own inde- 
pendence and the admiration he 
really feels for the little woman. He 
sits and talks to her for an hour, 
and then when she starts home he 
goes with her. Mrs, Courtney and 
Edyth are sitting out on their hotel 
veranda. Mrs. Courtney slowly 
waves a big black feather fan in the 
ocean breeze. It is so cool that it is 
hardly necessary, but the long plumes 
seem to give a funereal dignity to 
her whole expression. Her gown is 
heavily jetted, and the squeak of the 
tight silk and the rattle of the bugles 
make one think of trappings and 
harness. 

Edyth has had time to make some 
changes in her own dress. There 
were so few really good opportunities 
for dressing in Ellenbro’ that they 
missed no chance to put on fresh 
adorning here. As Edyth stood 
before her mirror she had dabbed 
away a suspicion of a tear, and cov- 
ered up the telltale red mark with a 
rub of powder. She had a lonely 
feeling, although her engagement 
was not two hours old. As she sits 
there on the veranda, she sees Reg, 
surely her own Reg, coming saun- 
tering, not walking along, as though 
he had been pressed into service and 
was only doing a duty toward an 
acquaintance, but leaning down, in- 
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terested, forgetting everything ex- 
cept the sight of his companion’s 
face—and that companion was Mrs, 
Baylor. 

M:s. Courtney waved her fan 
more majestically than ever, 

“My dear Edyth,” she said, “I 
hope you see now why I so abruptly 
declined any acquaintance with Mrs. 
Baylor whatsoever. There is given 
to some women an evil influence 
which this one appears to possess. I 
thank heaven that / was never such 
a one!” 


VII. 


Younc Mr. Courtney was being 
admirably entertained. Mary had 
never seen any reason on earth why 
she should not make herself as 
agreeable as possible to every one 
with whom she came in contact. She 
was like the mirror which gives back 
smiles for smiles, and her smile was 
always ready. People who saw her 
passing along down the board walk 
people who had come out for a holi- 
day with a summer heart, looked at 
her and noted the color in her cheek 
and the sprightliness of her manner, 
and felt, every one of them, like 
smiling into her face. 

When it was there exactly before 
Reg, with all its beauty and bloom 
and attraction for him, he was quite 
oblivious to the fact that his mother 
and sweetheart were watching all his 
ways from the hotel veranda. In- 
deed, he never knew when he passed 
them. Mary has a pretty way of 
calling attention to all that is going 
on, and early in the season as it is, 
there is an ever shifting panorama 
on walk and sands for the observant 
eye and ready tongue, both of which 
are Mary’s handiest possessions. 

She is telling him all sorts of inci- 
dents, called up by people who have 
passed them—when suddenly she 
makes a little dive and touches on 
the arm a very foreign looking man 
with black eyes. Heis dressed very 
correctly, and his hair—thin to be 
sure, is accurately parted in the 
center, and brushed down before his 
ears, in the true fashion of the boule- 
vardier of the last decade. He isn’t 
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young in years—but no decay has. 
begun to show in his spirit. 

“Such luck!” cries Mary, with 
what seems to Reg a disproportion- 
ate amount of gladness in her voice, 
“T knew you couldn’t stay away 
from us for any length of time.” 

“Where is my young sweetheart, 
my lady love?” 

“Dolly ? Oh, she is Mary 
turns. “I thought she was follow- 
ing us with her nurse, but it seems 
she isn’t. I suppose she has picked 
her papa up somewhere. Where did 
you-— I beg your pardon, Mr. 
Courtney, I must introduce you to 
almost my very oldest friend, Mr. 
Poncet, our next door neighbor in 
New York. My dear little home in 
New York! I hope youare treating 
it well?” 

“But it is disconsolate without 
you.” 

An expression of real sadness came 
over Mary’s face, 

“Do you know, Mr. Courtney,’ 
she said, “that when it came to tear- 
ing up my little apartment in New 
York I simply could not do it. It 
was our little home. I felt that it 
must stay there for us to go back to. 
Of course it was a piece of great ex- 
travagance to go on paying the rent 
when we were not going to live 
there, but my husband humored me. 
I suppose I shall get over it presently 
when Ellenbro’ gets to be my home, 
and I can stand it to have the things 
brought down a few at a time—and 
then some day I suppose the little 
nest we made there will be like the 
bedroom I had when I was a girl: 
something to remember, but not re- 
gret.” 

“Madame is very prettily senti- 
mental,” old Poncet said with his 
best air. ; 

“Where are you staying?” Mary 
asks. 

“ At the Mangate, the large hotel. 
It is the only one. The only one 
where you can get a respectable din- 
ner at six or seven o'clock in the 
evening. At the others they expect 
you to dine at two,” and there is. 
scorn on the countenance of Mr. 
Poncet. “ Where are you ?”’ 























“ Oh, we are at some rooms about 
here that one of our friends told us 
of last year. We goout for our din- 
ner. Sometimes here — sometimes 
there—like the pair of Bohemians 
we are, but Dick said this morning 
he believed he would go to a hotel. 
We have no parlor, and now that 
we have some friends here ’—her 
smile included them both—* we shall 
want a spot where we can entertain 


them. The Windermere, for in- 
stance. Where are you, Mr. Court- 
ney ?” 


‘“‘ We are staying there.” 

“Are you? Isn’t that jolly?” 

“They are going to have a dance 
there tonight,” Mr. Poncet says casu- 
ally. “And I shall ofcourse expect 
the honor.” 

‘“ Which you shall certainly have. 
Oh, I think we shall come over there 
ourselves, I'll ask Dick about it as 
soon as he comes in. Here I am at 
home.” She holds out her two pretty 
hands, one to each of the men. They 
are ungloved, and the action is by 
no means conventional, but no- 
body thinks of that. Then she gayly 
nods, and gives a backward look to 
Reg. “I'll expect to have a dance 
with you tonight, too, Mr. Court- 
ney,” and Reg lifts his hat and an- 
swers that he will think of nothing 
else all day. He is nearer telling the 
truth than most people are who make 
a gallant remark, 

He leaves Mr. Poncet, he hardly 
knows how. He has a vague idea 
afterward that the other must have 
seen the nurse coming with Dolly 
and gone up to meet them. Any 
way he finds himself strolling back 
toward the hotel with his conscious- 
ness full of Mrs. Baylor and that 
light sense of well being which 
*comes to us when we have the an- 
ticipation of happy hours, 

Suddenly there is q little chill in 
his happiness. He wondersif Edyth 
is thinking of going to that dance. 
Edyth rather enjoys dancing, and 
Reg has a remembrance that when 
they go together she is seldom taken 
off his hands for long at a time, 
Edyth isn’t one of the girls who 
charms a man into forgetting that 
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time flies and probably other men 
want to dance with her. A little of 
the stubborn look which his mother 
knows so well comes into Reg’s 
face. Why is he engaged to Edyth, 
any way? /s he? Then every bit 
of manliness there is in the boy 
comes out, and he remembers ten- 
derly Edyth’s love for him, and how 
good and true a girl she is, and he 
tells himself that he is an ungrateful 
brute and that he loves her and is 
proud and glad that they are going 
to be married; but—he does hope 
that she will not want to go to the: 


- dance. 


After all Reginald is Aimse/f. .Why 
because a man is engaged must he 
be tied to one woman’s apron 
string? It is all because they have 
lived down in that little country 
town and have known nothing of 
the world and its ways, that a man is. 
socially dead and buried when he is 
married. He remembers Madame 
Bonaparte’s scornful description of 
Baltimore society, that ““men only 
went into it to seek a wife.” 

Reg goes home and into his own 
room, where he throws off his coat 
and lies down toa cigar and a novel, 
He is an active young fellow, but he 
seems to have enough to think about 
to supply him with exercise. His 
mother comes and knocks at his 
locked door, but he lets her go again 
without answering. He wonders if 
Edyth has told her, and he hopes in 
a bored sort of way that she hasn’t. 

At dinner time he dresses himself 
carefully and goes into the corridor 
and waits for his mother and father 
and Edyth. They are not long in 
coming. The Courtneys, like all 
people in the middle South, think to 
make a compromise between high 
living and high thinking, and when 
there is any giving way it isn’t the 
living that suffers. They have fine 
country appetites, which the sea air 
has sharpened. The dining room 


has not begun to fillup. There are 
only a few people there, mostly in- 
valids who have been sent down 
into the sea air to gain an appetite 
and who seem inclined to spend 
their entire time cultivating it. 
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Reg and Edyth sit opposite each 
other. The wind and sun of the 
morning have left more than one 
little freckle upon her face, and the 
pink gown she has put on by no 
means tones down the color. It en- 
hances it if anything. She looks hot 
and embarrassed. What girl would 
not be embarrassed sitting for the 
first time as an affianced wife oppo- 
site her lover? It is an unfortunate 
fact that all the sentimental graces 
were designed for pretty girls. 

People straggle in by twos and 
threes. The usual lot of prettyish 
women in light gowns, and of tired 
looking men in their office dress that 
they have come down from the city 
in and are too tired to change. 
There are dozens of young men in 
white flannel and white duck, al- 
most nobody in the conventional 
evening dress. Atlantic City is the 
one place where there are six men to 
every one woman. Men whose fami- 
lies are in the north at more fash- 
ionable places, come down from 


Philadelphia to sleep in the brisk 
sea air and to have their morning 


plunge. 

So there is nothing singular about 
it when presently there is a lady en- 
tering with four gentlemen attend- 
ing her. She has the graceful walk 
of a princess, and her simple white 
silk gown is drawn up just below 
her neck, showing a long white 
throat. Mrs. Courtney sees her as 
she enters, and turns her eyes ston- 
ily in another direction. General 
Courtney opens his mouth to speak, 
as he sees her, too, but one look at 
his wife’s face is enough. He closes 
it upon a bit of bluefish and holds 
his peace. 

He thinks that Mrs. Stanley has 
been approached, but has probably 
not shown the proper amount of 
alacrity in accepting the ready offers 
of friendship of her distant kin. He 
isn’t so very sorry. She looks nice 
—and then he looks again and sees 
that one of the men with her is 
Richard Baylor, and a dim dawning 
of the truth comes to the general, 
and he is more devoted than ever to 
his fish. Edyth sees them, too, but 
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they are at Reginald’s back, and he 
goes on in blessed unconsciousness 
of it all. 

As for Mary, she feels her best. 
Every man in the room in the range 
of whose vision she has come is 
looking at her, but it isn’t that which 
causes Mary’s spirits to rise. That 
is an old story to her. Dolly is with 
her, and Doily is pretty, and her 
husband is there with his calm, pale, 
indifferent face. All the others are 
like moving shadows to Mary, in the 
light of the presence of these two, 

And then Mary sees the hostility 
which has gone out of its way to 
haul up its flag against her She 
looks at the men with her, Poncet 
and the other two, old acquaintances, 
elegant looking men, both of them. 
She sees that Reg is eating his din- 
ner and has not seen her, and that 
his women kind do not mean that he 
shall. Perhaps Mary would not be 
a woman if there was not a little re- 
solve born in that instant. 

Poncet lifts his eyeglass and fol- 
lows the direction of Mary’s eyes. 
Then he looks back at her. Old 
worldling that he is, he looks at 
Baylor, and wonders if a man like 
that can always hold the passionate, 
tempestuous heart of a woman so 
much younger than himself, and he 
looks at Reg. He glances several 
times at Edyth, but there is no open- 
ing into which he can wedge a ques- 
tion about her, and Poncet learned 
long ago that it is always safe to let 
somebody else introduce a personal 
topic of conversation. One never 
knows what ground one may be 
stepping upon. 

As soon as possible Mrs. Courtney 
leads her group up stairs. It is 
stupider sitting about in a little 
stuffy room that is a parlor only by ° 
courtesy, than strolling on the 
verandas or ¢he board “walk, but 
Mrs. Courtney made some murmurs 
about “objectionable people” and 
drew down the blinds. 

“ Edyth,” Reg said suddenly, “let’s 
go out and sit in the pavilion. The 
tide is coming in. It is hot here,” 
and Edyth, with her face alight, 
followed him. 











There is an old saying that in 
every marriage or engagement one 
of the pair is booted and spurred, 
and the other saddled and bridled. 
There is none of the self confidence 
of the conqueror about Reg, but 
certainly there is none of the meek- 
ness of the slave. That r6le, if it 
must be played, has been cast for 
another. Edyth walks stiffly by her 
lover’s side through the crowds on 
the veranda, and then she slips her 
hand under his arm. She looks at 
all the men they meet and thinks 
how big and handsome and dear 
Reg is. He was only civil to Mrs, 
Baylor. A man—a gentleman must 
be civil to a woman who literally 
throws herself at his head; but he 
has forgotten all about her now. 
They sit down over by the rail where 
the waves dash in gloriously and the 
wind sweeps boldly. 

“ May I smoke?” 

“ Why yes, of course,” Edyth says. 

Reg has been smoking in her face 
ever since he came home from school 
with the accomplishment, and some 
way this request seems to set her 
apart from the sisterly rdle she has 
always played, and while it puts her 
away in a certain sense, draws her 
nearer, too. It thrills the heart that 
has never known any really thrilling 
experience. She looks out over the 
sea and can almost imagine that it 
would be charming to live with Reg 
on an island far out in the ocean. 
She would want it to be a well culti- 
vated island, with a trim kitchen 
garden whose paths were bordered 
by currant bushes out of whose 
fruit she could make jelly. Her 
maiden fancy took a startling flight, 
and she thought of herself as Reg’s 
wife and of all the good things she 
would give him to eat. She made 
little pictures, air castles, day dreams. 
She would have a pudding she had 
learned to make, on the table some 
day when he came in cold and tired, 
and he would like it. 

Poor Edyth! They sat there for 
an hour, almost silent. Now and 


then there was something, an extra 
gust of wind, a passing steamer, that 
called out a remark; and then the 
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band for the dance began to tune up 
and send out a bar or two of waltz 
music. It isn’t exactly a propitious 
time for Edyth to become playful 
and take a sweetheart’s privilege of 
scolding. But tact is like beauty, 
reserved for nature’s pets. 

“I’m afraid mama has a rod in 
pickle for you, Reg,” she says. 

“iw?” 

“For staying with Mrs, Baylor 
and walking home with her. You 
know it’s altogether likely that she 
isn’t going to be taken up at all, 
down in Ellenbro’, and our connec- 
tion with her is likely to be embar- 
rassing. J think she Zooks theatrical, 
don’t you?” 

“T really didn’t notice. It’s too 
cold here for you; let’s go in.” 

He fairly hurries her up the steps 
and into his mother’s presence, and 
then he starts away. She stops him 
at the door. 

“Where are you going?” 

“Oh, nowhere! I’m tired. 
going to my room for a while.” 

“Oh!” 

Edyth goes to hers and leans out 
into the moonlight. She hardly 
misses her lover, she has so much to 
think about. There is a constant 
procession on its way to the ball 
room across the court. She idly 
notices some of them. A beautiful 
woman, tall, with her silk train gath- 
ered up and a big bunch of pink 
roses in her hand comes out, and 
Edyth gives a gasp. In evening 
dress, with radiant face, dancing 
attendance, is Reg, her Reg, and the 
woman is Mrs. Richard Baylor. 
Edyth slams the window and goes 
to bed, her heart one ache and tears 
of rage on her pillow. 


I’m 





VIII. 


Mrs. BayLor and her party were 
not long in following Mrs. Courtney 
out of the dining room. She had 
things to say to her husband, and 
she dismissed the men who hung 
about her with the cheerful remark 
that she was going up stairs to sing 
Dolly to “bye low,” as was her 
nightly habit. She mingled that 
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maternal announcement with prom- 
ises to dance at the hop later in the 
evening. They may have expected 
Baylor to go with them, but his wife 
held his arm with a determination 
that would have done credit to Mrs. 
Courtney herself. When Mary 
wanted her husband merely because 
she loved him and couldn’t bear him 
out of her sight, that was one thing. 
Then it was that she charmed him 
until he saw no one but her, and she 
would not have had him follow her 
under other conditions; but when it 
was a matter of business she kept 
him asaright. Mary had had few 
whims which her husband had not 
indulged her in these four years. 

When they have reached their own 
apartment at last, and it was the 
very handsomest one in the hotel, 
Mary turns around and kisses her 
husband with her two hands on his 
shoulders. He looks into her face, 
puts his arm around her and says, 
“JT just love you, Polly!” but it is 
more with the cheerful, off hand air 
of saying “It’s a fine morning” than 
with the ardor of a lover. Impul- 
sive, impetuous, spirited Mary won- 
ders sometimes if he does love her 
at all, and then she puts her head 
against his and passionately declares 
to herself that she does not care, 
He is hers. 

“T have something to tell you: I 
met all the Courtneys from down in 
Ellenbro’ this morning.” 

“You did?” 

“Yes; I went out to swim, you 
know. I didn’t know when we first 
came out that the young man who 
saved Dolly’s life was young Court- 
ney that you told me about this 
morning. They took me for some- 
body else and were very civil to me, 
and then—don’t say anything to me, 
Dick, about good manners! When 
that old woman whose gown is so 
tight it is ready to crack from her 
back, and that pasty young woman, 
‘found out who I was they walked 
off with rudeness—I never saw any- 
thing like it! I suppose that is the 


sort of sophisticated mother you 
think Dolly ought to have to teach 
her how to behave and whom to 
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Ladies!” and Mrs. 
Baylor’s scorn was an effect that 
would have made her fortune on the 
stage. 

“And how did the young man 


asssociate with. 


act?” Mr. Baylor feels as sure as 
he ever felt in his life that Mary has 
left none of her social debts lying 
about for him to pay. He is too 
indolent to.care about most things, 
but a slight to his wife in which she 
had come off second best would 
probably find him coming up as a 
reinforcement. 

“He? He was charming. He 
stayed and walked home with me in 
théir faces, and I have promised 
dances to him tonight. I hope those 
horrors will be there, because I am 
going to wear my best gown.” She 
goes down into her trunk and brings 
it up. “I’m glad it’s pink. That 
horribly ugly girl has on a pink 
gown, but it looks like a hollyhock 
by the side of a tea rose in compari- 
son with mine. And you are going 
out to get me some flowers.” 

ad eS 

“Don’t you want to?” There is a 
wistful little note in Mary’s voice, 
She can never appreciate the fact 
that her husband may love her and 
yet not be springing to do her bid- 
ding, as in those happy old days 
when she consented to leave the 
hope of becoming a star actress and 
marry him, 

“Of course I want to. Why should 
you think I should not? I suppose 
you mean to take this young man as 
your shield and buckler, eh?” 

“TI don’t know.” Mary is looking 
at her one splendid gown. “I don’t 
know about that; but I do know 
that if Miss Smith expects to keep 
young Mr. Courtney—but pshaw!” 
Mary took her pretty gown and 
threw it over the foot of the bed. 
“Why should I waste any ammuni- 
tion on that affair? That nice boy 
isn’t going to tie himself to a frump. 
He has too much appreciation of a 
good thing when he sees it,” and 
Mrs. Baylor looks at herself com- 
placently in the glass. 

“You seem to have like powers of 
recognition,” her husband says, an 














expression which comes as near a 
smile as he ever allows himseif cross- 
ing his pale; taciturn face. 

“T have,” but as she says it it is at 
her husband instead of at her own 
image that Mary looks. 

But even though Mary puts down 
the “ beauty gown” as too precious 
to, be wasted upon Atlantic City, she 
is a beautiful woman when she 
enters the ball room, and every man 
and woman there turns to look at her. 
After all these years she still had 
too good a walk and a too evidently 
studied carriage not to be regarded 
as a little different from other women. 
There is that indefinable something 
about Mary that seems “ profession,” 
that thing that is the bugbear of 
most women. 

Reginald sees her in the midst of 
everything as he comes in. Her 
husband is hanging about in the 
background; or at least it would be 
hanging in the background for any 
other man; but Richard Baylor is 
something like MacGregor: where 
he sits is the head of the table. He 
and his wife seem to make _ back- 
grounds of other people. 

Looking at Mary one may be sure 
that she would have been a star 
actress. After all it is personaiity 
and charm that makes one actor dif- 
ferent from another, whether it is on 
the stage of the wocid or the stage of 
atheater, It isn’t that one feels the 
part more than another, or even ex- 
presses it better. It is the person 
who seems to do a thing in the way 
we should like to have done it. 

But the women may sit and ask 
their husbands and each other if they 
know who the “actress looking wo- 
man” is; there are men in plenty 
who want to ask her to dance. Reg 
has hardly the courage to approach 
her. She sees him in a moment and 
beckons to him to come to her, her 
lips parting over her pretty white 
teeth. Courtney hasn’t been beck- 
oned to much; he feels it all over 
him, and he goes over at once. The 


question that Mary asks him isn’t 
exactly what he expects to hear. 

‘Where are your mother and Miss 
Smith?” 
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“They? Oh! they—they didn’t 
care to come, What—dance is 
mine?” 


Mary hasn’t a programme. None 
of the women have them, She has 
promised to dance the “ next waltz” 
with half a dozen people. Only a 
minute before she had turned and 
looked half wistfully into her hus- 
band’s face, hoping he was going to 
ask her to dance it with him, but he 
stays on the outer rim. Dancing 
has lost its savor to Richard Baylor 
these half a dozen years, except for 
that brief interval when he would 
have done anything to take Mary 
away from another man even for five 
minutes. She belongs to him now, 
for good and all. So Reg seems as 
gocd as anybody, lacking Dick, and 
she says, “ Now,” as the music comes 
softly in well timed cadences, and 
they start off together. 

It seems to Reg that never in ail 
his life has he ever danced before. 
They are dancing in the dining room 
from which the chairs and tables 
have been hastily removed, but to 
Reg the floor is perfect. Mary de- 
cides, as she goes around with him, 
that he has the making of a good 
dancer, but the hour hasn’t struck 
which makes him perfect. She 
thinks longingly of Dick and how he 
can dance, and looks over Reg’s 
shoulder to see if he is anywhere 
near, 

To Reg there is nothing left. Life 
has culminated in this hour when 
Mary Baylor is floating around the 
room in his arms. He wonders how 
it has happened that he has never 
known a woman like this before. 
He has never believed that they lived 
except in a story writer’s imagina- 
tion. His eyes fall down upon the 
little curls about her white nape, and 
he looks at the firm roundness of her 
neck and gets a little dizzy. 

Mary stops. “Do you know I 
believe I will go and have an ice,” 
and tucks her hand under his arm 
and goes out across the piazza toa 
little room where people are drinking 
the mildest of lemon sherbets out of 
little glass cups. If there is wine to 
be drunk it is not set out in public. 
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Mary looks about for her husband, 
not anxiously, because she is never 
anxious with the terrors which beset 
some wives. Baylor has never done 
anything yet which has disturbed his 
wife in the least. She knew his 
habits when she married him, and 
he has always gone about his affairs 
in a way which precluded any idea 
that he might possibly be criticised. 
When she sees that he has gone and 
that Poncet and the other men have 
also disappeared, the reason is per- 
fectly apparent to her. She knows 
that up stairs in her parlor, of which 
she has just taken possession, there 
is in progress a game in which disks 
of ivory in red and white and blue 
are playing a very prominent part. 

“They have all gone off and left 
me,” she says. “I don’t see what 
there is for you to do but take care 
of me.” It is at this instant that 
Edyth looks out of her bedroom 
window and sees them, Mary looks 
in upon the dancing again. There 
aren't many people in the ball room. 
None that she seems to care any- 
thing about. She wonders what she 
came for; the light of it all has gone 
out. 

“Come along,” she says. “ Let us 
go up to my little parlor and we will 
see what they are all doing. That 
husband of mine is certain to be led 
into mischief, and I am afraid they 
have left the doors open into Dolly’s 
room, and the poor child will be suf- 
focated by smoke.” 

Reg follows her obediently enough. 
There is acloud of it already circling 
toward the ceiling. They do not 
even enter the room. Mary slips 
softly into the other chamber and 
closes the door between it and little 
Dolly, and then comes back to Reg. 
There is a little balcony outside, 
and they steal out there and sit in 
the white light of the moon. The 
honeysuckle, yellow and white, which 
the sea air seems to foster, grows up 
almost to their hand and lavishes its 
sweetness upon the soft air blowing 
in from the ocean. 

Reg has forgotten that there lives 
on the earth another than the beau- 
tiful woman beside him. He feels 
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ten years older and in another world. 
Mary tries to hear the words inside, 
the words of the game, whose mean- 
ing she knows so well, to tell her 
whether her husband is losing or 
winning. She does not want him to 
lose, because when he does he is 
just a little quieter and more sar- 
castic. 

“You will find Ellenbro’ very dif- 
ferent from all this, Mrs. Baylor.” 

“What this?” 

“Oh! the sea and the gayety.” 

“T suppose from the way your 
mother and cousin treated me today 
that whatever gayety there is J shall 
not sharein.” Of course it is neither 
courteous nor tactful for Mary to 
say any such thing, but there is a 
plaintive little note in her voice 
which robs it of its discourtesy, and 
it touches Reg as she perhaps under- 
stands that it will. 

His face flushes and his voice takes 
on a note of deep embarrassment. 
My mother did not understand.” 

“Oh, yes, she did! only too weli. 
I know exactly how they all mean to 
treat me down there. I am a bohe- 
mian, born into all the heritages of 
that race. I know what to expect 
now. I can understand, as though I 
had inherited that knowledge, too. 
My mother was a dancer, Mr. Court- 
ney; I wonder if the Ellenbro’ peo- 
ple know that? She was a pretty, 
gay, light hearted woman who mar- 
ried a man who broke her heart. 
Mr. Poncet knew him. When I was 
going to marry Dick he came and 
told me about it asa warning. He 
thinks stage people ought to marry 
people of their own sort. But it 
seemed to me that Dick was just ex- 
actly of my sort. I don’t know any- 
body who is more of a bohemiam 
than he is. Listen in there!” 

Reginald does not want to talk 
about Mrs. Baylor’s husband, nor 
listen to him. 

“Where did you live when you 
were a child?” He could imagine 
what a pretty, gay little thing she 
must have been. 

“In Paris. My mother was an 
American, though. My sister and I 
—we were almost the same age—— 
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but this cannot interest you.” Mary 
suddenly remembers that Dick never 
cares to hear about those old days— 
and there are some memories which 
she has brought up which make her 
own voice tremulous— memories that 
are the only break in her happy life, 
she thinks. 

“It interests me very much. I 
have lived so quietly. I know al- 
most nothing of the world.” 

“Oh, that’s delightful!” Mary 
says cheerfully. “You will learn. 
I have never had a friend who did 
not know too much of the world. 
All you ought to know I will teach 
you. We are going to be friends, 
aren’t we?” 

“Tt is all yours to say,” Reg re- 
plies happily. He almost hopes 
Ellenbro’ will not come in a body to 
call at Castle Hill. He sees him- 
self daily walking with Dolly and 
her mother about the old paths. 

It is twelve o’clock when Mary 
gets up to go inside and Reg must 
tear himself away. It seems as 
though it must be only nine. As he 
slips along the corridor and pushes 
his large and blatant key into his 
lock his mother’s room door opens 
and she stands there in a bedroom 
wrapper with a Bible in her hand, 
and with every air of having just 
read of the sharpness of having a 
thankless child. : 

“ Reginald,” she says, ‘‘ where have 
you been?” 

“T?” He looks his stubbornest. 
“] have been spending a very charm- 
ing evening with Mrs. Baylor on her 
balcony.” 

And then they shut their respective 
doors. 


IX. 


Mrs. STANLEY was a woman of the 
world beyond all things. The posi- 
tion that she had made for herself in 
society showed to advantage the 
adaptability of the American girl. 
Brought up in a country town, she 
had early married a young lieu- 
tenant in the army and had man- 
aged, by an exercise of her wit and 
good humor and likableness, to keep 
her husband at the best Eastern sta- 
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tions. He was a colonel now, all by 
reason of his wife’s admirable way of 
turning trumps and playing the 
small cards in her hand to the best 
advantage. 

It was popularly supposed that 
she had come down to Atlantic City 
for the wonderful tonic there is in 
the air and to obtain rest from the 
onerous social duties which sur- 
rounded her in Washington and 
New York. But Mrs. Stanley knew 
better. There was acoveted position 
that was going to be empty in a few 
months, and which it seemed to her 
had been created especially that her 
big, handsome husband might fill it. 
There was a Cabinet officer who was 
given over to good works and whose 
very democratic tastes led him to 
Atlantic City for the summer. It 
had seemed to Mrs. Stanley a very 
propitious time for cultivating his 
acquaintance. A man is much like- 
lier to give an appointment toa man 
he likes and whose wife he likes than 
to an utter stranger. 

Mrs. Stanley feared that the great 
man might think her frivolous from 
the stories that he had heard of her. 
It seemed a good time to teach him 
better. There were seaside charities 
in which a woman might interest 
herself, and Mrs. Stanley speedily 
discovered which was the object of 
the Cabinet minister’s solicitude, and 
devoted herself to that. They were 
in need of money. The Cabinet 
minister was very rich, and Mrs. 
Stanley was not exactly poverty 
stricken, but an entertainment would 
attract attention and possible con- 
tributions with much more success 
than the simple drawing of a check, 
and thus keeping the left hand from 
a knowledge of the right hand’s good 
works, 

It was the morning after the dance 
that Mrs. Stanley sat over her break- 
fast table and pondered. Mrs. Stan- 
ley had no children, and the little 
table that held the china and silver 
was dainty and bright with flowers, 
and over it with the aroma of the 
coffee there hung that air of confi- 
dence that always comes when a 
man thinks his wife is the cleverest 




















woman in the world. A woman is 
more generous than a man usually, 
when she is the clever one. She 
pours out her talent lavishly for the 
benefit of her husband. She takes 
him into her confidence. A man is 
very likely to carry his confidences 
to another quarter. Mrs. Stanley 
told her husband almost everything. 
It gave her a confidant who would 
never betray her designs, whether 
they were carried out or not, and 
who was always appreciative. 

Mrs. Stanley was forty. General 
Courtney was right about that; but 
in her girlish duck linen gown and 
sailor hat nobody would take her to 
be past twenty five. People who 
did not know Mrs, Stanley’s age 
never questioned her style of dress, 
and she took care that there were 
precious few of the other sort. 

She was arrayed this morning for 
going out. Her white silk umbrella 
and white gloves lay on achair beside 
her, and her big, loose white veil was 
all ready to adjust. 

“Yes,” she was saying as she broke 
a lump of sugar in two that Colonel 
Stanley’s coffee might be sweetened 
exactly to his taste, “I am going up 
to the hotel where the Honorable 
jacob is staying and get up some 
sort of an entertainment. I can find 
somebody I suppose. The Honor- 
able Jacob owns property in this 
part of the country and he likes to 
see ‘the quality’ disporting them- 
selves in the neighborhood.” 

‘Where are you going to get your 
talent?”’ The colonel is good na- 
tured and passive. He considers his 
wife a creator; that she has only to 
say, “Let it be,” and it is. But 
sometimes her methods amuse him. 

“Oh, I am going up to the hotel. 
When I went into the hop last night 
J heard two or three men speak of a 
very pretty ‘actressy’ woman. She 
seemed to be somebody who was not 
unmentionable from the way they 
spoke. I couldn’t get much infor- 
mation out of them, but enough to 
make me think that I might find my 
pitce de resistance right there. It 
would be a good advertisement for 
the hotel for them to let us have 
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theatricals in the dining room, espe- 
cially as the Honorable Jacob will 
attend. Oh, I can arrange it all. I 
found out last night that I have 
some kin, some of my sixtieth cousins 
from down in Ellenbro’, over there 
at the hotel. It appears that the 
pretty actress’s husband is an Ellen- 
bro’ man. Maybe another connec- 
tion of mine, for all I know. I’ve 
got a branch of my family tree bud- 
ded into that of almost every other 
Southern stalk. At any rate | am 
going over to the hotel and see what 
I can drum up. The Honorable 
Jacob looks with favor upon any- 
thing which will assist him to be 
conspicuous as a man of charity and 
not bear upon his purse.” And after 
breakfast Mrs. Stanley adjusted her 
veil, spread her white parasol and 
took her departure. 

An hour later Mrs. Courtney and 
Edyth were sitting on the shady cor- 
ner of the piazza. Reg had gone up 
the board walk to buy some trifle 
for his mother. Mrs. Courtney had 
gazed rather charily upon the slen- 
der, white clad figure that had 
come up the steps and gone into the 
office. After her experiences of the 
day before she looked every strange 
woman over critically, and it seemed 
to her that there were not only flaws, 
but radical faults which would con- 
demn them to the unvisited state, in 
each. So when the white duck gown 
and sailor hat made a second ap- 
pearance and walked straight up to 
her, she received it with a stoniness 
of mien which would have overawed 
almost anybody but Mrs. Stanley. 
That calm woman held out a hand 
with an unabated cordiality. 

“Tt is Mrs. Courtney from Ellen- 
bro, isn’t it? I wonder if you have 
forgotten that there is such a person 
as Helen Stanley—Helen Lacy ?” 

“ Indeed I have not.” Mrs. Court- 
ney rises with the smile which had 
been so cruelly nipped in the bud 
yesterday. This is a great deal bet- 
ter than she.had hoped for. She in- 
troduces Edyth to Mrs. Stanley, and 
they all sit down to talk. Mrs. Stan- 
ley takes in poor Edyth. She had 
heard of her, and she had vaguely 
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hoped to find some material here for 
this scheme of entertainment which 
she has on hand. She had expected 
to find her pretty, at any rate. 
Beauty is supposed to be the birth- 
right of a girl born south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line, but Edyth did not 
meet approval in Mrs. Stanley’s eyes. 
She looked to her like a libel upon 
the South, whose fame as a mother 
of beautiful and tactful women she 
herself had done so much to keep up. 
Mrs. Courtney struck her as frumpier 
than the frumpiest, with none of the 
sweetness and motherliness which 
she had expected. 

By the time she had talked to 
them ten minutes, she wondered 
what she had hunted them up for. 
There only remained the possible 
hope of their introducing the pretty 
woman she had heard of. But Mrs. 
Stanley had doubts even of this. The 
Courtneys did not look like people 
who would be likely to be intimate 
with any “ pretty actressy woman.” 
But she put on her pleasantest voice, 
and asked: 

“Were you at the dance last 
night?” She had turned to Edyth. 
‘I do not remember seeing you 
there!” 

“T do not approve of these mixed 
dances at seaside places at all,” Mrs. 
Courtney said stiffly. ‘ You are apt 
to meet such a curious crowd. So 
different from the people one is ac- 
customed to.” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Stanley’s smile was 
bland, “that is true. But do you 
know, it is rather upon that account 
that I like them. You see people 
that you see nowhere elsc. Aren’t 
you inclined to find ail sorts of 
originalities among the men and 
women who are not bound by con- 
ventionalities? Aren’t they an inter- 
esting study to you?” Her large, soft 
bright eyes went from one face to 
the other. There was a little light- 
ening in Edyth’s face. She had 
thought that some way andsome- 
how it might be pleasant to go off 
with Reg if she knew exactly how, 
and see and do things that were un- 
heard of in Ellenbro’. But Edyth’s 
face was not expressive enough for 
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Mrs, Stanley to catch the glow. She 
only saw the look of stony disap- 
proval in Mrs. Courtney’s eyes, and I 
am afraid Mrs. Stanley’s tact left 
her and she felt the joy that comes at 
times to even the best of us, of 
shocking those who would sit in 
judgment. 

“TI think that is one of the advant- 
ages of asmall town. There, every- 
body knows everybody else, and 
when there are people who break 
away from the ordinary bounds you 
all are able to study their tricks and 
manners. Now in a large city, 
everybody whom it is possible for 
you to know is cut on exactly the 
same pattern,” 

“A very good pattern cannot be 
used too often,’”’ Mrs. Courtney said, 
with the air of having invented a 
proverb. 

“True enough, but the same thing 
over and over does become a 
little tiresome now and then,” and 
then Mrs. Stanley prepared to ask 
about Mary Baylor. But at that in- 
stant Reg came up the steps. His 
mother beckoned and he walked 
over to them. 

Mrs. Staniey looked him over in 
the second of his approaching and 
decided that he was the redeeming 
feature of the family. Mrs. Stanley 
had not been living among men for 
twenty years not to know the good, 
sound specimens when she saw them 

She stood up and shook hands 
with Reginald very heartily. She 
liked young men, and they, appreci- 
ating her friendship and the good 
time she gave them, liked her. 

“You are just the person I am 
looking for, my young cousin,” she 
said gayly. “I am trying to get upa 
little play, some tableaux, what not,” 
she threw out her hands to express 
her willingness to entertain in any 


way. “And I am looking for a 
prince for my fairy tale. Will you 
be it ?” 


“A prince in a fairy tale? Well, I 
am afraid that is hardly a natural 


role,” Reg began. He was not 
learned in the light answers to light 
speeches. 


“Oh, well, actors all say that it is 
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the rdle which is entirely foreign to 
their natures which they do best. 
All this is for sweet charity’s sake. 
I know your mother will approve.” 

“What is it?” Mrs. Courtney 
asked. 

“The Seaside Home for Shop 
Girls. We think it a very fine 
charity. The Honorable Jacob Le- 
land, the Cabinet member, is very 
actively interested in it, and has en- 
listed my sympathies. They send 
down two shop girls from each store 
at a time, and give them a week’s 
outing. We want to get up an en- 
tertainment to bring in some much 
needed funds. I had thought of the- 
atricals.” 

“ Of course Reginald will do every- 
thing in his power to assist you,” 
Mrs. Courtney said. “And so will 
Edyth, It will be delightful. <A 
little play seems to be just the thing.” 

“T am glad you like the idea. It 
pleases me. Some gay, sparkling 
little comedy. Something short and 
brisk.” 

* But I have had absolutely no ex- 
perience,” Reg begins. 

“That’s not of the least conse- 
quence,” Mrs. Stanley says with that 
air of taking possession which most 
young men find perfectly irresistible 
in an older woman, and particularly 
an older woman who looks as much 
like a younger woman as Mrs. Stan- 
ley does. But as he looks at her 
and admires her, leaning over the 
back of a chair and facing him, with 
that look which your truly successful 
conquering woman never loses out 
of her eyes, whatever her age, he 
laughs at the idea of pretty, jolly, 
girlish, round cheeked Mary Baylor 
having been taken for Mrs. Stanley. 
Mrs. Stanley was charming, but to 
Reg's eyes she was not young. 

“By the by,” the mistress of the 
contemplated revels continues, “I 
have been hearing something about 
a townswoman of yours who is here, 
who I fancy may be of enormous 
assistance to us. They say she is so 
pretty and has such an air. Two or 
three gentlemen spoke to me of her 
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last night. I didn't come in until 
late, and it seems she only stayed for 
afew minutes. Nobody seemed to 
know much about her, but I gathered 
enough to know she could probably 
help us out.” 

It seemed that Mrs, Stanley was 
never to be allowed to finish her sen- 
tences, which were to culminate with 
the dreadful fact that she wanted to 
know Mary Baylor. General Court- 
ney now added his personality to the 
group, 

He was genuinely glad to see 
Helen Lacy. He knew family his- 
tories that precious few people cared 
to hear talked about nowadays. 
Neither did Mrs. Stanley care if he 
had but known it, but he could not 
believe that, when so much of it con- 
cerned her own immediate ancestry. 
And as long as Mrs. Stanley had 
nothing better to do than to listen 
to his reminiscences, the general 
would never be likely to discover it. 

There were greetings to be made, 
and then they all seemed to settle 
into the cordial talk of old friends, 
old friends from home. Finally the 
conversation led back to Mrs. Stan- 
ley’s desire to have Reg help her 
with theatricals, She stopped sud- 
denly in the midst of her talk. 

“TI cannot imagine who it can 
be of whom you are speaking,” Mrs. 
Courtney said. “Ido not know of 
any of our Ellenbro’ girls who are 
here—except Edyth, and she ‘ 
Mrs. Courtney looked at her as 
though she might have left behind 
her a buzz of talk at the hop last 
night if she had only had the fore- 
sight to go,—“‘was not at the 
dance. I know that if any of them 
had been here they would naturally 
have sought us out at once. There 
are plenty of charming girls in El- 
lenbro’.” 

“] think this young woman com- 
ing must be the one I am in search 
of,” Mrs. Stanley said, looking with 
eyes which could look with amused 
sympathy upon another woman be- 
ing adored. “I am sure from the 
description that this must be she.” 





(Zo be continued.) 
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Ir was just two years ago this summer 
that the ‘‘ Black Mask ” was put on in the 
dog days at the Union Square Theater. 
Except that E. J. Henley was in the cast, 
there seemed no excuse for its being. It 








A. M. Palmer happened to drop in dur- 
ing the performance one evening—perhaps 
to smile at the contrast the house pre- 
sented to the halcyon days of his own 
management of it. But he remained to 








JULIA ARTHUR. 
From a photograph by Sarony. 


lived, however, for three weeks, and was 
then snuffed out as are so many of its 
sister ‘‘summer snap” productions. But 
the ‘‘ Black Mask” was not all darkness. 
It brought the light of happiness to at 
least one person concerned in its presenta- 
tion. This was a young woman of twenty 
one who played the part of Queen For- 
tunetta. 


view seriously the acting of her who im- 
personated the queen, and as a result, 
offered an engagement in his stock com- 
pany to—Miss Julia Arthur, the Lady Wen- 
dermere of his past season. 

Miss Arthur hails from Canada, where 
she was born some twenty three years 
ago, one of sixteen children. She does 
not come of a dramatic line, but when the 
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RICHARD HARLOW AS ¢*! QUEEN ISABELLA.” 
From a photograph by Sarony. 


problem of self support presented itself to 
her, she chose the stage in preference to 
the needle or the teacher’s desk. Her first 
engagement was with Bandman, when she 
was but fifteen. Of course she played only 
small parts, but one night, when the lead- 
ing lady was ill, the young girl actually 
essayed /u/zet, and with such success that 
she was cast for the part thereafter at all 
the matiness. Her advancement after this 
was rapid, but at the end of two years she 
left the Bandman company to go to Europe 
to study and observe the work of the best 
artists both in England and on the Con- 
tinent. Miss Arthur, in theatrical parlance, 
has been ‘‘ loaned” by Mr. Palmer to Mr. 
French for the summer to play a leading 
réle in ‘‘ The Prodigal Daughter” at the 
American Theater. 


WHEN one comes away from a perform- 
ance of ‘* 1492,” a predominating factor in 
one’s impression of the piece is that of 
amazement at the—shall I call it woman- 
liness ?—of the man who plays the part of 
the Queen of Spain. Itis a femininity that 
does not grate, as the masquerading of 
men in woman’s clothes is very apt to 
do. There is a dignity about Mr. Harlow's 
impersonation that lifts it far above the 
level of the minstrel stage, where many of 
us had our first view of this sort of thing. 
Richard Harlow is one of the youngest of 
the successful actors of the day, having 
been born in Boston some twenty two 
years ago. He received his early educa- 
tion at the Hub, and then went abroad to 
study, witha view of becoming adoctor. No 
thought of a stage career entered his mind, 
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RICHARD HARLOW. 
From a photograph by Sarony. 


although when a boy he sang in church 
choirs. But as he grew older, he took up 
amateur acting and the transition into the 
professional ranks was easy for one of his 
talents. 

He made his first appearance three years 
ago with Rice’s Surprise Party, taking 
Fortesque’s place as Catherine in ‘“‘ Evan- 
geline.” He played this two seasons and 
then assumed his present réle in ‘ 1492,” 
in which it would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible to replace him. The run of this opera 
will be resumed at Palmer’s on August 14, 
to continue in all probability, far into the 
winter. I note that the next burlesque to 
be brought out by the Surprise Party is 
called *‘ Venus.” It goes without saying 
that Mr. Harlow will play the title part. 


Ovr portraits this month include one of 
Miss Evangeline Irving, a sister of Isabel 
Irving. She is a member of the Rosina 
Vokes company, and is gifted with a most 
agreeable stage presence. She played at 
Daly’s last spring, her beauty and charm 
of manner making a particularly agreeable 
impression in the character of Gladys 
Maitland in ‘*Maid Marian,” which 
brought her on the stage for all too brief a 
period. 

OF * * 

PeriopicaL literature has gone through 
the ‘‘chromo age ” and survived ; it is to 
to hoped that the stage will have equal 
good fortune. We are now in the height 
of this precarious period. Managers dare 
not, apparently, rely on the drawing 
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powers of plays and operas in themselves. 
They feel called upon to sandwich a bait 
between the acts. Last fall it was Lottie 
Collins ; now it is Sandow, the strong man, 
or a “‘ wonderful” boy soprano, or a French 
singer with preposterous headgear and a 
nasal twang. Variety—to use an indige- 
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en route to. Chicago only for visitors 
from across the Atlantic, and there have 
not been a sufficient number of these to 
make much of an impression on the city’s 
population. 

* * 


I HAVE been amused at the excuses put 

















EVANGELINE IRVING. 
From a photograph by Sarony. 


nous expression—is ‘‘at the top of the 
heap.” 

For the first time in its history the Casi- 
no is top heavy—the auditorium is dark 
and the only show in the house is that on 
the roof, if I may be permitted to use a 
seeming paradox. But then it has been a 
most disappointing summer in the metro- 
politan theatrical world. Managers had 
anticipated big patronage from transients 
in the city ex route to the World’s Fair. 
These expectations might have been justi- 
fied had the Fair been held in Boston or 
Philadelphia. But New York is directly 


forth by the managers to account for the 
unanticipated closing of their houses. 
Nearly all lay it to the heat, as though 
warm weather was not to be looked for in 
July. But Mr. Hammerstein’s reason for 
interrupting the run of ‘* The Talisman” at 
the Manhattan Opera House rings a re- 
freshing change in the monotony of com- 
plaints, He announces that the temporary 
withdrawal of his spectacle is rendered 
necessary to preserve the superb costumes 
from the damaging effects of perspiration ! 

The same stagnation is reported from 
other cities, with the exception of Chicago, 
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where ‘‘The Girl I Left Behind Me.” 
Sol Smith Russell, Lillian Russell, E. S. 
Willard, the new spectacle ‘‘America,” 
and Denman Thompson in ‘‘The Old 
Homestead,” are playing through the 


summer. 
* * * 


As the darkest hour is just before the 
dawn, so when dramatic doings of the pres- 
ent are the dullest, do we hear most about 
what the future has in store. Lastemonth 
I gave some hints of the coming season’s 
offerings, so far as Charles Frohman is 
concerned with them, and as this tireless 
manager is to have seventeen companies 
ander his control, his connection with the 
American stage is no slight one. But to 
make a convenient reference chronicle ‘I 
will here set down in order the opening 
bills at the leading New York theaters. 

American—‘‘ The Prodigal Daughter ’”’ 
is to run through the summer and continue 
indefinitely. 

Bijou—An opening in September is 
announced with a new ‘‘ City Directory” 
tor the bill. Marie Jansen appears here in 
November with her new play, ‘ Del- 
monico’s at Six ” 

Broadway—‘' Panjandrum ” is booked up 
to September 30, to be followed by Francis 
Wilson in ‘‘ Erminie,” October 2. 

Casino—Affairs at this house are in a 
most chaotic condition. There is a possi- 
bility of the building being sold to pay 
debts and a likelihood that the Aronsons 
will no longer be in control. Itis known, 
however, that Rudolph Aronson has an 
opera of his own composition, ‘‘ The Rain- 
makers of Syria” which he is very desir- 
ous of having performed, and it may be 
that it will yet see light at the Casino. 

Daly’s—A French company is to open 
here in September with ‘‘ The Prodigal 
Son,” the pantomine in which Mr. Daly’s 
own company failed so signally some three 
seasons ago. This will be followed by Sol 
Smith Russellin one hundred performances 
of ‘‘April Weather,” and ‘‘ The Heir at 
Law,” who in turn is to give way in Janu- 
ary to Rosina Vokes, booked for a long 
engagement. This leaves the Daly com- 
pany quite out of the house for the regular 
season. 

Empire—Opens August 21 with R. C. 
Carton’s English comedy ‘‘ Liberty Hall,” 
to be followed by Jerome K. Jerome's 
‘*Councilor’s Wife,” booked for last sea- 
son, but shelved owing to the success of 
‘The Girl I Left Behind Me.” The regu- 
lar stock company, after giving this latter 
piece in Chicago and Boston, returns to the 
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home theater in November with a new play 
by Belasco, entitled ‘‘ The Younger Son.” 

Fifth Avenue—Nat Goodwin opens here 
in August with anew play by Augustus 
Thomas, author of ‘‘ Alabama,” called ‘‘ In 
Missouri.” This will give place in October 
to ‘‘ Shore Acres.” 

Fourteenth Street—August 14—appar- 
ently the favorite reopening date with 
managers this year—is the night on which 
this theater begins its season with one of 
of Walter Sanford’s melodramas. 

Garden—Charles Frohman reopens this 
house in September with Bisson’s new 
comedy, ‘‘ The Other Man,” presefited by 
his Comedians. 

Grand Opera House—This theater is be- 
ing redecorated and will throw open its 
doors again, August 21, with ‘‘ The Span of 
Life.” 

Harrigan’s—‘‘Dan’s Tribulations” will 
awake the laughter of audiences at this 
house, beginning August 21. 

Lyceum—E. H. Sothern inaugurates his 
seventh season here about the middle of 
August, with Robert Buchanan’s ‘ Rich- 
ard Sheridan.” Theseventh season of the 
regular stock company will commence 
November 13 with a new play. 

Madison Square—‘‘The New South” 
will play an engagement here, starting 
some time in August. Hoyt’s ‘‘ A Tem- 
perance Town” will be brought out Sep- 
tember 18. 

Manhattan Opera House—One scarcely 
dares make any predictions for this house. 
Its first season reminded me of a doll with 
movable eyes, which its little girl mother 
never tires of picking up and laying down 
again. It was open and close, close and open, 
Now the announcement reads that ‘‘ The 
Talisman” and the ballet ‘* Versailles ”’ are 
to be seen once more on August 14. There 
are rumors, too, that Mr. Hammerstein is 
negotiating with doughty Colonel Maple- 
ton to put in an Italian opera company 
next season to run opposition to Abbey, 
who opens at the Metropolitan, No- 
vember 27. 

Niblo’s—The Rosenfelds have taken this 
theater and will present here, the latter 
part of August, ‘‘A Trip to Mars,” the 
new spectacle which has been prepared for 
the famous Liliputians. 

Palmer’s—‘‘ 1492”’ from August 14 until 
February, probably, when John Drew ap- 
pears in a new play. 

Standard—Johnstone Bennett in ‘‘ Fan- 
ny” will reopen this house August 28, to 
be followed by another Charles Frohman 
attraction—‘‘ Charley’s Aunt.” 
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Star—‘‘ The Player” is the piece with 
which Lawrence Hanley will inaugurate 
.the season on August 14. 

* + * 

LATE in June, Volume II, as it is called, 
of ** Panjandrum ” was put on at the Broad- 
way. Nomenclature of this sort displays 
considerable astuteness on the part of 
managers, particularly when long runs are 
concerned. Those who have seen Vol. 
I will naturally want to see Vol. II, 
whether they liked the first version or not, 
for if they didn’t like it, they imagine that 
the second, being advertised as different 
from the other, must necessarily be an im- 
provement ; and if they did like the orig- 
inal, they are only too ‘ready to see .any- 
thing more of the same sort. And I must 
not forget that other class, by no means 
small, whose curiosity to find out wherein 
one version differs from the other, will 
draw them irresistibly to the theater where 
such comparison may be made. 

In ‘*‘ Panjandrum” I can say that, while 
the changes have been slight, they are all 
in the nature of improvement. 

When I saw the piece last Della Fox’s 
understudy, Helen Beresford, played 
Paguita. She certainly acquitted herself 
well under most trying circumstances. 
Her voice is very light, but then I have 
never been aware that Miss Fox had much 
power in this direction, and in the fakir 
scene Miss Beresford is admirable. 

* * * 

Dr. W. F. Carver, who rejoices in the 
sobriquet of ‘‘ Evil Spirit of the Plains,” 
has done his best to inject life into a par- 
ticularly dead theatrical summer in the 
metropolis, by holding forth for the month 
of July at the Academy of Music in ‘* The 
Scout,” and surely there is life—noisy, effer- 
vescing, bounding life—to every square 
inch of the sawdust sprinkled stage. No 
one can bring against this piece the criti- 
cism that it does not go witharush. The 
only drawback to the enjcyment of those 
who like this sort of thing is that the air is 
at times so surcharged with smoke from the 
guns that the action is quite obscured. 
But then this doesn’t shut out the blood 
curdling yells of the really real Indians. 

And shades of ‘‘La Somnambula,” to 
what base ends has this temple of music 
lent itself! In two scenes a bridge is used, 
but no sentimental Amzna wonders un- 
consciously out uponit. No indeed; it isa 
bridge of these modern days of the stage 
carpenter, and is constructed with hinges 
and an easily drawn bolt so that when 
horse and rider, or loaded mail coach as 
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the case may be, are half way across, down 
they plunge into an enormous tank of 
water, to the unbounded delight of the 
audience. 

* * * 

‘*Scour” audiences by the way, offer as 
much enjoyment to the careful student of 
them as does the play itself. ‘The * put- 
ting to sleep” of an Indian guard by tap- 
ping him on the head with the butt of a 
rifle, does not thrill them with horror in 
the least. On the other hand they laugh 
boisterously. And yet that they are in 
thorough sympathy with the piece is proved 
when, at the end of the fourth act, the 
entire company pass in frontofthe curtain, 
the two ‘villains are roundly hissed 
until they disappear from view again. 

‘*The Scout” ought to do well on the 
Continent. I confess I should like to be 
present at a first performance in Germany 
or France to note the behavior of the spec- 
tators as this marvelous panorama of life 
in our Wild West is unrolled before their 


unaccustomed eyes. 
* * * 


Tuis is the time of year to quote a story 
I came across the other day. Singular, 
isn’t it, that the frostiest nights for the 
theater, should. be at the same time the 
hottest ones? But here is the story: 

‘‘It is said that one night at the Paris 
Odéon the audience consisted of one single, 
lone man. The management decided to 
give no performance, and the solitary 
auditor was offered his money back. He 
refused it, and insisted upon his rights that 
the play should go on. The law was on 
his side, and the company was compelled 
to act. The artists decided to do their 
worst, which caused the audience to exer- 
cise his rights to hiss, and he did so with 
such vigor that the manager saw his way 
out of the difficulty. He had the man ar- 
rested and ejected for disturbing the per- 
formance, and then closed the doors.” 

* * a 

GrorGIE Drew BarryMore’s d2ath is a 
great loss to the profession, and the cause 
of genuine sorrow to a great many mem- 
bers of it, to whom she had endeared her- 
self by her charming personality. Mrs. 
John Drew opens her season in California 
this month, supported by her son Sidney 
and his wife. They travel in a private car 
called ‘‘ Mrs. Malaprop,” which bears the 
legend, as the neat idea of somebody: 
“You go first, and we'll precede you.” 
Holcroft’s ‘‘ The Road to Ruin ” will be the 
main play of the repertoire, although ‘‘ The 
Rivals” will be produced during the tour. 
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Tue Theater of Arts and Letters venture 
is dead and buried. The latter ceremony 
was carried out in the form of the sale of 
the costumes and scenery. The poor 
Drama with a capital D must now look out 
for itself and be elevated as best it may. 
But I have no fears that the state of the 
stage will be any worse off, deprived of the 
nourishing care of the organization with 
the high sounding name. You can’t make 
an era to order as you can put eggs ina 
hatchery and bring out chickens by steam. 
It must grow up of itself ; the public must 
be ready for it. 

If the Drama is to be put on a higher 
plane than it at present occupies with us, it 
will be placed there, not by the aid of 
Literature, but by the will of the people who 
patronize it. Just at present, I admit, the 
outlook is discouraging. We have run out 
of an era of farce-comedies and into one of 
variety shows. The legitimate has taken 
a seat very far to the rear; it looks, at 
times, as if it might be accorded only 
standing room. But one can never tell 
when an awakening will come. Certainly 
this cannot be forced ; it must be a natural 


growth. 
* * * 


CoMEDIAN CRANE, in a recent talk with a 
reporter, put in a nutshell the reason why 
.a literary man does not as a rule, turn out 
good work for the stage. ‘‘ The art of the 
novelist,” he says, ‘‘ is that of elaboration ; 
that of the playwright, condensation.” It 
is about this way: the novelist feels within 
himself the power to describe and he wants 
to give play toit. He is jealous of letting 
the actor do for him what he thinks he can 
best do himself. In fact a decided reaction 
has set in in respect to plays that are 
written by literary men. They are pre- 
sumed to be bad until they prove them- 
selves the reverse. And why, pray, should 
not the playwright be allowed to have the 
field to himself? Your family physician is 
not ambitious to pull your teeth. 

* * * 


Extwyn Barron, the dramatic critic of 
the Chicago Juter Ocean, has entered the 
lists to champion the drama as a factor in 
civilization of greater power and influence 
than the novel. Mr. Barron may have a 
good cause—I do not say that I disagree 
with him—but he seems to be a trifle 
illogical in his manner of presenting the 
case. He starts off with the assertion that 
it is, to be expected ‘‘that a producer of 
literature in book form should entertain 
the opinion that the novel is the highest 
expression of the author’s art.” Then he 
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continues: ‘' It is a wise provision of nature 
that man’s egotism enables “him to estab- 
lish balances and find compensations that, 
if they amuse his critics, make life endur- 
able to him. One is a little moved from 
complacency, however, when a thinker of 
Walter Besant’s candor, breadth, and clear- 
ness speaks of the novel as a result of an 
intellectual evolution that began with the 
Homeric poem, and, through the progress- 
ive steps of drama and the essay,sarrived 
at the perfection of idealogy in chaptered 
fiction,” 

With so much for preface Mr. Barron 
proceeds to demolish Mr. Besant’s fine 
theatrics with a caustic pen. He even 
finds deep significance in what he calls the 
coincidence of the rapid multiplication of 
theaters and the growing popularity of the 
short story, contending that the latter fact 
is proof positive of the public’s demand for 
the condensed in literary art, and that, as 
from the necessities of the case, a success- 
ful play must have condensation as one of 
its principal qualities, ergo, ‘‘the drama 
is the ultimate of intellectual art in fiction.” 

* * * 

Ir Mr. Barron had stopped here, it is 
possible I might have agreed with him so 
thoroughly that I should have seen no rea- 
son to refer to his argument. But what 
does he do? After all that he has said in 
regard to that ‘‘ wise provision of nature,” 
and ‘one is a little moved from com- 
placency, however,” with regard to Mr. 
Walter Besant, he calmly proceeds to cite 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones as a champion of 
his own side of the case. That he intro- 
duces his quotations from the English 
dramatist with the remark that ‘Mr. 
Jones is as biased in favor of the drama as 
Mr. Besant is prejudiced in favor of the 
novel,” counts for nothing. Indeed, it 
rather serves to emphasize the absurdity 
of the thing. If Mr. Barron could find no 
disinterested advocate of his theory, par- 
ticularly after all he has said in respect to 
the mouthpiece of the opposing faction, 
surely he had better have rested his case 
where I have indicated it would have been 


wise to leave it. 
* * * 


By referring to the announcement for 
the Manhattan Opera House on page 571 
the reader will note that I made predictions 
for this place of amusement with hesita- 
tion. The item had scarcely been put in 
type when the news came that Mr. Ham- 
merstein had entered into partnership with 
Messrs. Koster & Bial, and that, beginning 
on the 28th of August, the great house in 
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Thirty Fourth Street would be transformed 
into a concert hall, bearing the name so 
well known eleven blocks farther down 
town. Such is the penalty for building a 
big theater. But perhaps Mr. Hammerstein 
may not regard it asapenalty. Still I 
rather think he does look on the outcome 
of the matter in this light. He certainly 
labored hard last winter for the cause of 
English opera. 

As te@ small theaters paying best—it is 
not a matter of theory but fact. Look at 
the Lyceum, the Madison Square, the Em- 
pire—houses whose very names are linked 
indissolubly with long runs. And the rea- 
son is simple enough. The public posses- 
ses this quality in common with sheep— 
they enjoy the company of their kind. 
The report of one auditor to his friends 
that the house was crowded is of more 
pecuniary value toa manager than columns 
of puff. And of course it is much easier to 
crowd a little house than a big one. Even 
the Comédie Frangaise company failed to 
fill big Drury Lane during their recent 
London engagement. 

* * * 

SPEAKING of building theaters, it is ru- 
mored that New York may soon possess 
another house bearing the name Wallack’s, 
of happy memory. Arthur, the eldest son 
of the fanious actor, now manager of a 
traveling company, is the man whom re- 
port places at the head of*the undertaking. 
If it were not that the metropolis already 
possesses an all sufficient number of play- 
houses, I could wish that the news would 
prove to have some foundation in fact. It 
has always been a source of regret to me 
that Mr. Palmer saw fit to change the 
name of the Thirtieth Street house. One 
might think that self interest would have 
led him to preserve the trade mark en- 
deared to many thousands of playgoers. 
When a periodical or a business that has 
acquired a prestige under a proprietor’s 
name, passes into other hands, the suc- 
cessors are usually careful to see that they 
retain the right to use the old title. 

* * * 

THERE are vacations and vacations. A 
season of outing and surcease from toil, 
with your salary running along just the 
same, is a highly delightsome thing to con- 
template. And just here is where the clerk 
and the professional man have the advan- 
tage of the actor. The latter’s vacation 
may be much longer, but alas, with him it 
is ‘‘no play, no pay.” As soon as the sea- 
son ends in May, salaries end, too, and do 
not begin till the tour is resumed in August 


or September. The period of rest for the 
player is therefore one of anxiety as well. 
He must make the savings of eight months. 
tide him over four. 

The public do not take this fact into ac- 
count when they read that So-and-so re- 
ceives a salary of one hundred or two 
hundred dollars a week. Divide this by 
the number of weeks he must remain idle 
and the figures seem quite modest. Of 
course there are a few lucky ones who can 
procure engagements to play through the 
hot weather, but how few these are may 
be imagined by a glance at the list of New 
York theaters a few pages back, and then 
reflecting that at the present writing only 
three of these are open, and that the pro- 
portion of closed houses in other cities is. 
even more startling. The actor’s lot in 
vacation time is not a happy one, in spite 
of his long ‘‘ play” hour. 

* * * 

SAKAH BERNHARDT'S future movements I 
find thus outlined in a Paris newspaper. 
She is to open the Renaissance in October, 
and play there for three years. Then she 
starts on a tour which is to be positively 
the last. Following this, she returns to 
France, settles down in the country and 
proceeds to write plays. Well, when the 
actual end of the century comes round, we: 
shall see how near right this Gothic seer’ 
has proved himself to be. 

* * * 

Pinero has made an unmistakable sensa- 
tion with his latest play, ‘‘ The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray,” which has been running 
in London for some time, and which we 
are to see over here when the Kendals 
come in the fall. One critic declares that 
Pinero’s ‘‘ technique is simply perfect,” 
while another calls him ‘ the classical dra- 
matist of ourtimes.’’ The subject of ‘‘ The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray ” is a very unpleas- 
ant one, and some severe animadversions 
have been made on the play from this stand- 
point. It remains to be seen how we shall 
take it on this side of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Pinero, by the way, has been folldw- 
ing the prevailing fashion and giving ad- 
vice to young playwrights. He lays stress. 
on the importance of the study of the best. 
models and declares that it is fatal to start 
out by being ‘‘ new and original.” 

Oscar Wilde’s new play, ‘‘ A Woman of 
No Importance,” has not won a very large 
measure of admiration from the London 


‘critics, but appears to have pleased the 


public, just as ‘‘ Lady Windermere’s Fan ” 
did. It has had the advantage of an ex- 
tremely good cast, 
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Wuen Sir Edwin Arnold was here, the 
wife of a politically prominent Western 
man entertained him at dinner. 

‘‘Oh, Sir Edwin,” she said effusively, 
«‘IT must thank you for all the pleasure 
your ‘ Light of Asia’ has been tome. It 
is the earliest poem I remember. Wheri I 
was a small child my mother used to take 
mé on her knee and read it tome. Don’t 
you think you cou/d write a poem about 
America? What is the most striking thing 
to you in this country?” 

The poet looked at his hostess's bedia- 
moned gray pompadour, rising above a 
face lined from the ingratiating smiles of 
fifty years, and said : 

‘« The wonderfully early development of 


‘its women.” i 
* * 


A MAN with a pretty taste for music 
ought to find an excellent opportunity to 
exercise it in setting Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
poem ‘‘ To a Japanese Girl,” to the twink- 
ding notes of a guitar. One can almost im- 
agine a painted ‘‘ Musmee” singing them 
to her queer native instrument. 

“Too free! Too fast! with memories laden. 
I gaze to the northward where lies Japan. 
«Oh, fair and pleasant and soft voiced maiden. 
You are there, too distant, oh, Yoshi San. 
You are under those clouds by the storm winds 
shaken 
A thousand ri, as the sea gull flies. 
_As lost as if Death, not time, had taken 
My eyes away from your beautiful eyes. 
* * * 


I HEARD a pleasant little experience re- 
‘lated by an appreciative man the other 
day. Several years ago there was an ac- 
cident on one of the Virginian railways 
that kept all the passengers over night in 
-a small country town. The one hotel wat 
.so crowded that two or three were put into 
oneroom. My acquaintance found himself 
“booked with a small, pleasant faced gentle- 
man who said his name was Page. It was 
-a hot night in early spring, and the locust 
bloom was filling the air with heavy per- 
fume. The men took off their coats and 
“sat in their bedroom windows, enjoying 
the night air. The Northern man, like all 
of his class when they get south of Mason 
‘and Dixon’s line, began to ask questions 
wabout the war. Suddenly he realized that 


the pleasant voice of his companion was 
flowing on in a story. And there, with the 
quiet moon looking down, the soft wind 
came sweet through the locust bloom to 
dry the tears on the cheeks of the first 


listener to ‘‘ Marse Chan.” 
* * * 


‘‘T aM a Spiritualist,” said a story writ- 
ing woman the other day. ‘At least I 
suppose you might call it that. All suc- 
cessful writers of fiction are simply ‘ medi- 
ums.’”’ Inside of this world there is an- 
other world, living. breathing something 
beside oxygen; invisible. Maybe it is the 
future state of our souls. I don't know. 
What we call imagination, is only glimpses 
we get through some sense we are uncon- 
scious of,into this unseen world. 

‘* Doesn’t every story teller know that he 
has no control whatever over the charact- 
ers he imagines he has created out of noth- 
ing, save the airy fancies of his own brain? 
They go ahead and work out their own 
destinies, in their own way, and often the 
most surprised spectator at the dénoument 
is the author.” 

“T am having just such a struggle on 
hand at present. I started out with a hard, 
practical business man (as I supposed)— 
who went on a journey, for the purpose of 
slightly complicating the love affairs of a 
sentimental, poetic soul, who was going to 
marry the sweetest of women. Before I 
knew it, the sentimental man had taken 
another route for his journey (one that 
didn’t bring him anywhere near the con- 
fines of my story), and my hard headed 
business man was making a perfect idiot of 
himself over that sweet woman of mine’ 
who before I was through with her, pushed 
aside her saccharine expression for a mo- 
ment, and let me see the light of a cynicai 
worldliness in her gray eyes. 

‘‘ They are both perfect strangers to me, 
and I do not approve of them in the least ; 
and I haven't the slightest idea what is go- 
ing to become of: them.” 

y * * * 

Somesopy asked Mrs. Julia Schayer 
where she found the very life-like characters 
which make her tales easy material to be 
worked over into plays. She declares her- 
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self to be like any other good artist, a 
worker after models. She says that Major 
Huntley in ‘‘The Major’s Appointment,” 
was a living man, whose sad story so im- 
pressed her that she has felt deeply the 
tragedy of department life in Washington, 
and if she ever produces her ‘‘ great novel,” 
which is the aspiration of every story 
writer, it will be a story of Washington 
life. 

Mrs. Schayer is the daughter of a New 
England clergyman and was born near 
Portland, Maine, but has spent the greater 
portion of her life in Washington. She 
married very early, a German nobleman, 
Count Von Stosch. After his death ‘is 
widow married Colonel George F. Schayer 
the Deputy Register of Deeds in Washing- 
ton. The already distinguished violinist, 
Leonora Von Stosch, is Mrs. Schayer’s. 
daughter. 

Mrs. Schayer has traveled extensively,liv- 
ing abroad for years at atime, but she goes 
always to the simple, primitive natures, for 
material for her work. ‘‘ Mollie,” which 
was the first story which gave her any 
prominence, she found in the flesh at Rock 
Enon Springs in Virginia. Mrs. Schayer 
says: ‘‘ The little company assembled at 
that obscure resort opened a new world to 
the simple untutored mountaineer who 
daily came into the grounds. Her face,so 
full of awe and wonder, attracted my at- 
tention. I formed her acquaintance and 
gradually drew from her the story of her 
life. 

* 


* ok 

Ir is a small nature that clings to a mem- 
ory of petty “‘ slights ” from one year's end 
to another. Longfellow, at twenty eight, 
carried to Bulwer a letter of introduction 
from Lewis G. Clark, then editor of the 
Knickerbocker Magazine. It was during 
the dandy days of Bulwer, when he was 
passing through the phase of ‘‘ Pelham ”"— 
ringlets, plumed hats and ruffles, and inso- 
lence. 

Longfellow met him upon his own door- 
step, coming down to his carriage and pre- 
sented the letter. 

With finger tips it was taken—glanced 
over—and handed back. 

‘‘I do not know the writer,” said .the 
author of ‘‘ Pelham.” 

And yet, years later, Bulwer and Long- 
fellow met and became ‘friends. Long- 
fellow had the wide vision, the catholic 
sympathy, the obliteration of self, that 
made him understand that the Bulwer who 
was his friend was no more to be held ac- 
countable for the snobbishness of his 
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younger self, than the fruit is to be des- 
pised because the bloom was odorless. 
* * * 


Mrs. Frances Hopcson BurnETT is very, 
very much like Ada Rehan. There is the 
same type of feature, although Miss Rehan 
isa great deal larger and has a voice which 
seems to add to the size of her personal- 
ity. Mrs. Burnett is an English woman 
who has lived almost all of her life in 
America. But as she grows older she 
shows that return to race which comes to 
all of us with advancing years. Mrs. Bur- 
nett has learned to talk American. She is 
given to staccato sentences, and she talks 
incessantly. The casual mention of a. 
topic sets her going like a machine, and in 
the stream there comes up here and there: 
bits of experience which are worth setting 
down. Mrs. Burnett has the lavish nature 
which does not count up the small change 
of her ideas and calculate their worth in 
print. She uses them as they come. It is 
unusual to see a nature so large in every 
direction as Mrs. Burnett’s. A friend of 
hers, telling the story of her son's death, 
says it was never until then that he under- 
stood her womanly nature. 

‘Lionel died in Paris about two years. 
ago, and up to the very last never knew: 
that he was seriously ill. His mother de- 
termined that he should be spared that: 
knowledge, and as his whole life had 
been happy and bright, so should his death 
be. His illness was long, developing from 
an attack of ‘grip’ into rapid consump- 
tion, but long as it was and trying, it was. 
more than equaled by the mother’s devotion 
and courage. For it took courage, rare: 
courage, to sit beside that handsome: 
young fellow of sixteen and see the warm 
color of his face fade away, and the hands. 
grow thin and the body waste day by day, 
and yet smile and be gay through it all 
and never let him suspect anything was 
wrong. That is what Mrs. Burnett did 
during those eight months. Her love 
made her capable of playing a part such: 
as no actress could play, the part of a, 
mother watching death circling her bor in 
its grasp and laughing at the grim specter 
as if he were a welcome guest. No one 
will ever know the patience and ingenuity 
shown by Mrs. Burnett during those weeks. 
so long yet all too short, to keep Lionel’s. 
mind occupied, to keep him from worry- 
ing, from mistrusting. She succeeded, 
though, and up to the end the boy believed 
that he was merely laid up with a bother- 
some case of ‘ grip’ and nothing more, 

‘* Weeks before his death Mrs. Burnett 
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had prepared herself for the final scene. 
She was determined not to break down 
when it came, but to smile at her son, as 
she had done all along. From the begin- 
ning of his illness until his death Lionel 
never saw a tear in his mother’s eyes, nor 
acloud on her face, nor a change in her 
expression. She knows what she suffered 
when alone, but her boy knew nothing; he 
was happy. 

‘‘The doctors told Mrs. Burnett a long 
time in advance that the end would come 
painlessly. Lionel would pass away as in 
asleep. It was possible that, at the very 
last, he might have a vague consciousness 
that he was dying, but even this the 
mother wished to prevent. 

‘‘Days before she acted over the death 
scene as it must occur, preparing the very 
words which she would say and training 
herself to say them calmly. It all hap- 
pened as she had anticipated. She played 
her part through without flinching. As he 
was dying Lionel raised his head witha 
half frightened look, which was met by his 
mother’s smile. 

‘¢* Does my boy feel a little faint?’ she 
said, taking his hand. ‘ Don’t worry; it 
will be all right in a minute.’ 

‘Lionel smiled and died.. 

‘“The shock of that trial left Mrs. Bur- 
nett in a dreadful state. She has quite re- 
covered from it now physically and is, in- 
deed, in the very heyday of her vigor of 
body and mind. But, as she expresses it, 
she feels as though she were separated 
from the rest of the world by a gulf which 
she had passed and they had not.” 

* * * 

WHEN the last of the old Mississippi 
racing boats, the City of Natchez, burned 
to the water’s edge in Memphis two or 
three years ago, it took out of commission 
one of the best known characters on the 
river: Captain Horace Bixby, the ‘‘ Mr. B.” 
of Mark Twain’s ‘‘ Life on the Missis- 
sippi.” 

Captain Bixby, if you happened to strike 
his rugged fancy, was only too ready to 
tell stories of ‘‘ old days on the river,” and 
he told them with a freshness and sim- 
plicity—and a swift tapering to the point, 
that were as good as anything his famous 
friend has accomplished. 

He tells of the first appearance of young 
Clemens, He says that one day there ap- 
peared on the deck of the boat he was run- 
ning a very tall, stoop shouldered young 
man, with bushy hair crowded down upon 
his neck by a big slouch hat. His ‘‘ round- 
about” left about four inches of shirt 
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visible above the band of his butternut 
trousers, and there was an equal space of 
bare shin between his shoe top and his 
trousers’ legs. His face was cadaverous, 
and his hands were rammed to the bottoms 
of his pockets. 

‘Tm a pri-in-ter by tr-a-a-a-de,” he 
drawled out, ‘ and it ain’t very he-al—l-thy. 
I thought Id li-i-i-ke to l-a-a-r-r-n the 
river.” 

‘* What makes you pull your words like 
that ?” said the impatient captain. 

‘* You ought to he-ar my ma-r-r-m,” said 
the imperturbable Mark. ‘She pu-lls 
her-rn worsn I pu-ll mi-i-n-e !” 

Captain Bixby kept him, and ‘larnt 
him the river,” how to be a pilot, and how 
to find the shifting depths of the great 
stream. He taught him many of the stories. 
‘* by Mark Twain,” and the friendship still 
continues. Until the old Natchez burned, 
Mr. Clemens, with a chosen friend, went 
every year to take the round trip from St. 
Louis to New Orleans, with ‘Mr, B.” 
Sometimes the friend was Mr. Osgood or 
some other Boston man, sometimes a 
Western acquaintance. 

The captain’s room, that glass domain 
on the roof, held on its table photo- 
graphs of all the Clemens children at dif- 
ferent ages. In the drawer were letters— 
gay and affectionate, from ‘‘Sam.” There 
was one striking peculiarity about these. 
They were as near written talk as letters 
could be, and when it became necessary, 
in the course of human events, to use 
strong language, it went down in good 
spelling, in honest black and white. There 
were no subterfuges of blanks and dashes. 

* * *” 

Tue Kindergarten teachers are prepar- 
ing for the next generation of writers, an 
audience of critics, that makes those of us 
who are not advanced enough to announce 
ourselves as prophets of the future, huddle 
close into the present, asa man draws near 
to his fire on a stormy night and thanks 
heaven he is not atraveler. Fortunately 
the writer of the future is also learning 
upon the same lines. Pity the victim of 
atavism, or the poor uneducated who finds 
himself living then! He will not know 
that every outward form is the expression 
of some hidden spiritual life. He will not 
be able to read the hieroglyphics of nature ; 
he will not see the subtle relationship be- 
tween the cylindrical form of a silk hat, 
and an organ pipe, or if his psychological 
training tells him there is none properly, 
he will;not fling his silk hat in the gutter 
as ‘‘bad art with no proper central idea.” 
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The uneducated, or the victim of atavism 
will be a stranger and an outcast. If the 
writer of those days tells his readers that 
his hefo is a noble and generous and ten- 
der man, and then pictures the color of his 
gloves or the cut of his coat lapels as not 
expressing tenderness and generosity and 
nobility, he will have an army of the Bet- 
ter Informed giving him of their fullness. 

The esthetic school caught some threads 
of the psychological truths; and Mr. 
William Dean Howells knows that if the 
people who read his books now do not un- 
derstand why his heroine wore an upright 
feather in her hat instead of a flat one, he 
has only to wait until the Charity Kinder- 
garten have educated the popular mind, to 
sell as rapidly as does Mr. A. C. Gunter. 
I am a convert to the theory of psychology 
just as I ama convert to the theory of 
homeopathy. Their completeness charms 
and fascinates me. Each is a perfect for- 
mula, an exact science. I am too unedu- 
cated to utilize the full advantages to be 
derived from either, but I have none of the 
spirit of an old mining assayer I once 
knew. My old friend had learned the 
business about the mines. He ground his 
rock and put in borax and salt, and such 
simple materials, and smelted it, and ma- 
tressed it, and took out his gold and silver 
button, and weighing it, gave the general 
average of the precious metals. Some- 
body took him to see a Freiburg man an- 
alyze rocks. This was his comment: 

‘* You take a piece o’ rock, an’ you call it 
a hundred, an’ you do this an’ you do that, 
an’ you take out so much o' this an’ so 
much o’ that, an’ you add ’em all up, an’ 
you say you git a hundred! It’s complete, 
an’ it’s purty, but I’m satisfied to git out 
gold and silver; you’kin have all’s left to 
figger on much’s you please. An’ desides, 
it’s my belief you're a liar.” 

¥ * * * 

THE CarMELos RancH where Helen 
Hunt Jackson received her inspiration for 
‘*Ramona,” is still there, unchanged in 
any way. A lover of the story has given 
me an account of a late visit there. ‘* Sau- 
gus, the Mojave desert station nearest 
Carmelos, is not pretty, and the change 
from the barren alkali plains capable only, 
of cactus growth, to the verdure and beau- 
ty which marks the Santa Clara river val- 
ley, is so sudden as to border on a transi- 
tion to fairyland. Mrs. Jackson’s faithful- 
ness to detail was so perfect that no visitor 
can be disappointed in the setting of her 
story. 

“It was in May that Mrs. Jackson visited 
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Carmelos, and it was in May that the story 
of ‘Ramona’ began, and it is in May that 
Carmelos’s glories are most predominant. 
In this month the hills are covered with 
esch-scholtzias and prodea, in daring but 
harmonious combinations, the orchards 
give sweet scented premonition of the 
luscious fruits to come, while the wild 
mustard attains its greatest height, so that 
the good fadre, as he wends his way up 
the valley, is concealed by the waving net- 
work of yellow blossoms. 

‘‘ The ranch is now the property of the 
Del Valle family, and is: one of the best 
specimens remaining of the representative 
home of the half barbaric, half elegant, 
wholly generous and careless men and 
women of degree in California in the first 
half of the present century. 

‘‘The owners maintain the old Spanish 
style scrupulously. Nothing is changed or 
new, and the housemaids still wash the 
linen in the brook beneath the willows on 
the same flat stones that served for scrub- 
bing boards before the conquest. The 
house is white without, and the square 
made by its three walls is filled with a 
grove of glossy orange trees. The old 
benches on the verandas facing on the 
court are still in place, and their shining, 
well worn seats bear testimony to the love 
of the original inhabitants for the open air. 

‘‘ The thick, buttress supported walls re- 
semble an eighteenth century fortress but 
for the clambering vines which cling lov- 
ingly to the adobe bricks and relieve them 
of their naturally forbidding aspect. 

“The ‘delightsome place’ in ‘Ramona’ 
was the south veranda, eighty feet long and 
the widest of them all. All the flowers char- 
acteristic of California. cacti in all forms, 
passion vines, and yucca predominating, 
grow in this garden in front of this ideal 
lounging place, not forgetting century 
plants, which have lived to bloom. The 
odor of orange and lemon blossoms is all 
pervading and persistent, and quite over- 
powers the scent of the garden flowers, 
even such as have their birth and being 
on the brink of the ceaselessly playing foun- 
tain. 

‘The private chapel of the estate is at 
the west end of the court. Itis of adobe, 
like all the buildings, yet of Gothic archi- 
tecture, a type not familiar to the early 
Californians. It is enshrined in olive trees 
which appear té have made their growth 
in sympathetic moonlight. Near it is the 
frame of bells from old Spain, formerly 
devoted entirely to worship summons. 
Now only one sounds the Angelus; the 
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others are devoted to noting the hours of 
labor and calling the children to their 
school tasks. But one of the white wooden 


crosses remains.” 
oe Ld * 


THERE is in every decade a woman 
novelist who comes up and without seem- 
ingly writing any better books than her 
contemporaries—or any worse—achieves 
the popularity which they miss. It seems 
to be like popular song writing; none can 
tell beforehand what it is going to be that 
will please and continue to please. 

Mrs. W. K. Clifford has made her way, 
almost before the people, whose business it 
is to chronicle such successes, discovered 
her personality. Two of Mrs. Clifford’s 
books have been among the most success- 
ful novels of the generation. One, ‘ Mrs. 
Keith's Crime,” is amost morbid study, and 
aroused a perfect storm of criticism and 
controversy at the time it was issued. 
Robert Browning spoke of it as the most 
remarkable novel he had ever read, and 
declared genuine and natural the love of 
the poor, dying mother who kills her dying 
child, whom she passionately loves, rather 
than let it suffer without her for the few 
remaining days of its life. John Morley, 
however, wrote Mrs. Clifford a very harsh 
letter, telling her that he considered the 
end of her novel revolting. One who 
knows, tells the story of how it came to be 
written. 

‘‘ It was during a winter when Mrs Clif- 
ford was staying in the Riviera with her 
two little daughters. One of the children 
was ill and the widowed mother was 
oppressed with fears. At last she gathered 
up her energies, reproaching herself for 
her depression and reminding herself in 
how much more evil case she might be. 
The picture of a possible dying mother 
alone with a dying child in a foreign land 
came into her mind and the idea of the 
story was born. ‘This creature of the im- 
agination,’ writes a friend of the novelist, 
‘became her familiar—went with her 
wherever she went, bore the greater sor- 
row, shamed her with her greater courage. 
However clearly Mrs. Clifford may con- 
ceive a character, it does not begin to live 
for her until she sees a face and figure that 
suggest to her its outward semblance. 
Sometimes in a crowded thoroughfare she 
will recognize the face of which she is in 
quest. From that moment the task is be- 
gun. 

‘One day the train in which she sat stop- 
ped at Albenga, the station before Alassio, 
and there stepped out on the platform a 
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pale woman dressed in mourning. Her 
abundant fair hair was wound round her ° 
head, her face was worn, her eyes beauti- 
ful. She dragged by the hand a fragile 
looking child. Mother and child seemed 
ill. ‘That is my woman!’ Mrs. Clifford 
said to herself. It was this stranger’s form 
that stood at her elbow as she wrote, urg- 
ing with persistent insistence that the 
story of her sorrow should be written, the 
secret be revealed of that supreme crisis 
when ‘ love gave her terrible strength and 
left her to brave eternity.’ 

‘Mrs. Clifford was before her marriage 
to Professor Clifford (a marvelous mathe- 
matical genius and a brilliant and fascin- 
ating man who died at thirty three) a Miss 
Lane. She was a grand daughter of a 
West Indian, a notable official and property 
holder in Barbadoes. She began to write 
in early girlhood.” 

Mrs. Clifford’s short stories are among 
her very best work. She has collected a 
number of them into a book with the title, 
‘‘ The Last Touches.” This story is as ex- 
quisite and perfect and dramatic a bit of 
writing as has been done in that class of 


literature. 
OK OK = 


Guy bE Maupassant wrote his books with 
his vital force; handed out to his public 
the very essence of his life, of a life which 
he had lived that he might have the ability 
to give that much experience vicariously 
to the world. He took nothing from inspi- 
ration. All was as carefully looked at 
with bodily eyes, judged from every stand- 
point—not very calmly, perhaps, as the 
sketch of an.artist for a great work. And 
now, he has entirely finished the work, and 
his work is all that is left. 

Maupassant was brought up like most 
French boys, and after his education was 
finished he was sent to Paris and entered 
as a government clerk in the naval depart- 
ment, where he remained for about fifteen 
years. He came to know Gustave Flau- 
bert, whose ‘‘ Madame Bovary” had cre- 
ated a school of literature, and it was 
under his tutelage, and that of Zola and 
the Goncourt brothers that he received his 
first apprenticeship in literature. For 
some years Flaubert, who was himself a 
master of style, would not allow Maupas- 
sant to publish a line. Maupassant always 
declared that Flaubert destroyed all of his 
best work during these years. 

‘‘Look at life differently from other 
people! That is the artist!” Flaubert would 
exclaim. ‘‘If it is only a burning rick, 
look to see something in it that has never 
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been seen before. That is the only origin- 
ality.” 

Suddenly, without announcement, in the 
series of short novels published by Zola 
appeared a novelette called ‘‘ Boule de 
Suif,” signed Maupassant. It was not a 
pretty story but it was a powerful one, and 
at one bound the unostentatious young 
clerk took his place as a writer of. master- 
pieces. No one had known of the hun- 
dreds of manuscripts which had been de- 
stroyed after passing under the hands of 
the most finished of critics. 

Book after book followed. He made of 
the short story a perfected gem, putting 
into a few hundred words an incident, 
simply, perfectly told, which suggested the 
life dramas of every character concerned. 
It was his to see, after his long years of 
study and observation, that every natural 
action in the life of a man or woman tells 
the heart history of the actor. 

Maupassant’s knowledge of life left him 
a pagan and asensualist. There was not 
in him that ideality, that spirituality, which 
sees that all things work out for good. 
That which looks like decay in the world, 
is only a necessary process for eliminating 
evils which men have created, and which 
is designed to leave the world purer and 
better. Maupassant saw in man but a 
thing of sense, and he grasped at no evi- 
dence of a higher life. He grew to see in 
his writing only a means of making money 
by holding up to a vain, vicious and poor 
world a mirror in which it grimaced and 
wept and gestured. With later years there 
came to him a great weariness. He said 
to a critic once, ‘‘ However, there is noth- 
ing to be done but write—write as long as 
the public are willing to swallow what you 
have written and buy your books. But as 
for art!—pshaw! What is it, please? 
The squeezing of spongeous mushroom 
growing at the corner of some one’s brains ! 

* * * Money, money. * * * When 
you have got it what can you do with it in 
this slow Paris, where you are not even 
free to keep a harem, with beautiful slaves 


to fan you on a hot summer evening?” 
* 7 ~ 


Money came to him in a stream with 
which he watered many gardens. He had 
a beautiful yacht ‘‘ Bel-Ami,” named for 
one of his most successful characters, and 
every resort in Europe knew his powerful 
and impressive personality. 

M. de Maupassant was very tall for a 
Frenchman, and would be of a good height 
even for an Englishman; but his type of 
beauty would scarcely suit the romantic 
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turn of mind of an esthetic young lady. 
With his broad shoulders and short neck 
he reminded one of an athlete such as one 
would fancy whirling around the giddy 
bar of a trapeze. The head was large, and 
the hair, cut in military fashion, made it 
appear almost square; the nape of the 
neck immediately under the hair was 
powerful and broad. His eyes, which 
were very prominent, were soft, and 
seemed to have gathered in their pale orbs 
all that was kind in that strange mixture . 
of humanity. 

But the life which he led could not last 
forever. When he wrote ‘‘ The Horla,” 
one of the great French surgeons said, 
“That man will die insane.” Within a 
year the beginning came. He tried to kill 
himself on his yacht, was taken to Paris. 
for treatment, and a short time ago died, 


never having regained his reason. 
‘* * * 


GENERAL LEW WALLACE has been telling 
an interviewer how ‘‘ Ben Hur” impresses 
him. Every writer knows that after a 
book or an article is finished and read as a 
whole by its creator, that it is an entirely 
new thing. He has consciously supplied 
the material but the crystallization has gone 
on like any process of nature, in the dark. 
It is as though the author were but the 
crucible in which the chemical action was 
carried on. ‘Ihe book seems to have left 
upon its author the solemnity, the sad- 
ness of its great theme. 

General Wallace says in talking of his 
story: ‘‘ Think of the meeting of the three 
in the desert, of the meal eaten under the 
little tent pitched on the burning sands; of 
listening, as each told how he had been 
sent by the spirit, and of his belief in the 
guiding star. Think of the time when the 
shepherds, lying upon the ground in that 
clear, chill, crisp night, saw the windows 
of heaven open and the ladder of light fall 
down; of hearing the chorus of angels and 
seeing the multitude of wings fluttering on 
the sky of that first Christmas night! 

‘And then—think of Ben-Hur, when he 
sat upon the rower’s bench, a slave ina 
Roman galley, home gone, fortune van- 
ished, name gone—only a thing designated 
by a number, doomed to sit and repeat his 
endless motion to the monotonous beat, 
beat, beat of the chief's gavel. And then 
the sorrow—oh, the heartache ! when Ben- 
Hur’s mother finds him asleep upon the 
doorstep of the old home, and scarce dares 
touch the sole of his sandal with her hun- 
gry motherlips. Oh, that was bitter! bit- 
ter!” 














ETCHINGS. 


AT LAST, 
A Matter of Fact Poem. 

In 1789 they loved. 

Alas for them! They parted. 
The Revolution madly raged, 

And both were broken hearted. 
Yet consolation shortly came; 

A year alone each tarried; 
She met a youth and he a dame, 

And each another married. 
Today we see his great-grandson— 

Beside him walks another, 
The great-granddaughter of that one, 

His would-be great-grandmother. 
The troth of ’89 gone by, 

By them has just been plighted; 
The lovers of last century 

In Spook-land are delightod. 





OVER A BOOK. 
A Monologue. 

AtIce, in the library, interested in the 
opening chapter of a new novel. Reads 
aloud: ‘‘He was of medium height and 
sturdily built, while from his blue eyes re- 
flected the golden light of Truth.” (Lays 
down the book.) Beautiful—but so unlike 
dear Tom. I wonder if blue eyes can re- 
flect a golden light? I guess so—the 
green eyes of a cat look yellow at night— 
humph, fine simile. (Resumes book and 
after a few pages are turned, reads aloud). 
‘«The vicar’s daughter was clad in a dress 
of brilliant blue which set off the Titian 
hue of her auburn locks.” Goodness, what 
a combination of color—one might know 
that she was a country girl! Of course 
they’ll marry—the man and girl introduced 
in the first chapter always do. (Reads) 
‘“*Her cousin was a demure damsel in 
Quaker garb which made her look like a 
nun of Raphael.’ Whatnonsense! I won- 
der which girl marries that man, It’s 
awfully mean to begin the first chapter 
with two girls and only one poor fellow, 
because it stands to reason that somebody 
has to be left. It must be the daughter, 
because in these stories the cousin always 
interrupts and grabs the prize. I told 
Tom I wouldn’t read the last chapter until 
it was reached in the regular way, but I do 
so want to find out which one married that 
dear specimen of a Greek god. I'll only 


look at the last two lines and won’t read 
another word of the chapter.” (Turns to 
final page and reads) ‘‘and the two brides 
looked at each other and smiled content- 
edly.” 

(Deep sigh from Alice.) 





VISIONARY ART. 
WERE [ a painter, I would trace 
On canvas one bright smiling face 
Crowned with a mass of nut-brown hair, 
Cheeks that with sunset’s blush compare, 
Sweet lips that only half way close 
As the dew-fed petals of a rose, 
And eyes that seemed as one drew near 
Like the stars of midnight, bright and clear. 


Then when this picture fair was done 
And beautiful to look upon, 

I would part with it without regret 
For just as much as I could get. 





JUST A PARODY. 
By the Summer Girl. 
BREAK, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones. O sea, 
But oh for the presence of just one man 
To come and make love to me! 


Oh well for the fisher maid 

As she sings with her brother at play; 
But I am so envious of the jade 

I could see her in Botany Bay. 


And well for every one, 

For every one but me. 

Oh to be anywhere under the sun 
Except by the tiresome sea! 


Break, break, break, 

On thy cold gray stones, O sea! 

I'd give my fortune for just one man 
To come and make love to me. 





TO THISBE. 
AFLOAT—=a float, 
Her soul my boat, 
And thought the sea I’m sailing, 
Her love the gale, 
Her eyes my sail, 
No weary fancy trailing. 


I find delights, 
Such joys, such sights, 
That all the world 1s laughter; 
We spurn the gods, 
Their frowns, their nods, 
- Now, and the ages after. 
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A FEMININE SCHOOL OF FICTION. 
[INsTRUCTION in the art of novel writing is 
to be given to ladies in each number of 4fa- 
Janta, and a“ school of fiction” is thus to be 
established.] 
Here is a scheme of undoubted utility, 
Which with unanimous praise we should 
greet; 
Ladies will turn, with the greatest facility, 
Feminine novelists, furnished complete! 


Damsels of fashion feel no hesitation in 
Learning by practice to bake and to fry; 

Let them receive a complete education in 
Making a novel as well as a pie. 

They will be taught whether notices flattering 
Can by appeals to the critics be got; 

How, too, a knowledge of tongues, though a 

smattering, 

Serves to provide an ‘ original” plot. 


Methods for heroes to gain the enjoyment of 
Riches and fame will be studied in full; 

Lecturers teach the judicious employment of 
Runaway steeds and the furious bull. 


How to describe with minuteness the scenery, 
Though you have never set eyes on the spot; 
Whether when villains pay punishment plen- 
ary, 
They should be finished by poison or shot. 
How the detective will cleverly hit upon 
Pieces of evidence nobody saw; 
How, too, her Majesty’s judges will sit upon 
Cases (in novels) regardless of law. 


“vhis, and more also, each maid of ability 
Quickly will learn by this excellent plan; 

And let the editors look with tranquillity 
Into a future like this—if they can. 





A SUMMER WAIL. 


‘THE summer breeze is on the shore, 
And on the mountain slope; 

Tt carries far and wide the scent 
Of rose and heliotrope; 

E’en in the crowded city’s streets 
It whispers life and hope! 


This is the season marked for health 
By nature’s kindly laws, 

But there’s a fell disease that now 
Its myriad victims draws; 

*Tis an affection of the heart— 
The Summer Girl’s the cause. 


She sets the brain of youth and age 
All in a fevered whirl; 

She’s worse than measles, mumps, or chills 
This deadly Summer Girl; 

And yet the man who loves her not 
Is nothirg but a churl. 


But from the dire, resistless spells 
That now his heart enthral 

To every sufferer will come 
Release when comes the fall; 

He'll meet his Summer Girl in town— 
She'll know him not at all. 


ETCHINGS. 


VACATION DAYS. 
OFF to the country, the mountains, the sea! 
En masse from the town doth society flee; 
The Four Hundred has flown on the wings 
of the wind, 
And only the Million still tarries behind. 


Some, weary of business and laden with care, 

Or tired of the frivols of Vanity Fair, 

Now hie to fresh pastures and scenes that are 
new, . 

The spirit of rest and change seeking to woo. 


Some go for the love of the woods and the 
fields, 

And the joys that a right truly rural life 
vields; 

Some, only because their acquaintances go, 

And they think it’s the right thing to do, 
don’t you know. 


The poet seeks fresh inspiration for rhyme, 
The painter seeks spots picturesque or sub- 


lime; 

But there's one thing you can safely say of 
them all— 

They'll be glad to get back to New York in 
the fall! 





THE WATCH DOG. 
GR-R-R! Bow! Wow! 
Get out of that! 
You can’t come nov, 
I tell you flat! 
You'd better go 
Before I bite— 
I have a glo- 
Rious appetite! 


I'm left in charge 
When night is here; 
No folks at large 
Had best come near. 
And if they do 
I'll make ’em spin: 
What! Only you ? 
Just come right in! 





HE HADN'T TAKEN ANYTHING. 

‘Have you taken anything for your 
trouble?” asked the doctor of a long, lank, 
hungry looking man, who came to him, 
complaining of being ‘‘ all run down,” so 
that he didn’t seem to be ‘‘ no manner o’ 
correct.” 

‘* Well, I ain’t been taking much of any- 
thing, Dock, that is, nothing to speak of. 
I tuk a couple o’ bottles o’ Pinkham’s bit- 
ters a while back, an’ a bottle of Quack- 
em’s invigorator, with a couple o’ boxes o’ 
Curem’s pills, and a lot o’ quinine andsome 
root bitters my old woman fixed up. I’ve 
got a porous plaster on my back, an’ a liver 
pad on, an’ I’m wearin’ an ’lectric belt, an’ 
takin’ red clover four times a day, with a 
dose or two’ saltsev'ry other day; ’ceptin’ 


x” 


for that I ain’t taken nothin’. 














IMPRESSIONS 


THE PENALTY OF EXTRAVA- 
GANCE. 

To the philosopher there is a root of 
good at the bottom of every evil. Any 
great social or political crisis is but the 
effort of the body politic to throw off a 
poison in the life blood of the nation; a re- 
adjustment; a return to normal conditions. 
There has been growing up in the United 
States in the last decade an era of extrava- 
gance in every department of business, of 
living, which could not be maintained, for 
the reason that there was not behind it a 
proper and equitable adjustment of values, 

There can be no healthy basis of expend- 
iture, save one: Every dollar spent must 
tepresent so much human effort. False 
values are, by the caprice of human nature, 
constantly being made, but this is an ever 
changing, ever shifting weight. It is only 
when a false value comes to be placed upon 
everything, that the whole fabric topples 
over and an entirely new foundation must 
be laid. 

Constant reference is being made to the 
good old times when life was more genu- 
ine, women sweeter and truer to their do- 
mestic ideals. men more honest, but these 
harkings back are usually made by the 
people who have lost through the friction 
of time all memories of the unpleasant 
traits which touched the life of their own 
earlier optimistic and enthusiastic years. 
Human nature is much the same in all 
ages. Given the means to be extravagant 
and the world goes a mad race. If the 
people want a thing, its value becomes in- 
flated by the competition to possess it, not 
by the effort which it costs to produce it. 
All classes constantly vie with one another 
in an effort, to outdo their social and busi- 
ness companions in non essentials. Whena 
man in business, or a woman in social life 
reaches the limits possible in his or her 
own position in life, then the endeavor is 
made to struggle into what is considered 
the class above. It is a never ending ef- 
fort. 

When the bubble is blown too large, 
when men become reckless in expenditure, 
counting nothing but the gratification of a 
desire, then there must come a point where 
the inflation must stop. But it is never 


BY THE WAY. 


because humanity stops blowing. But 
every lesson of this sort Which comes adds 
a trifle to the experience of the world. 

The history of mankind moves in circles. 
Today we are poor and must economize, 
and the virtues born of economy are given 
to humanity. Economy brings wealth 
again, and the arts and sciences which can 
only come from leisure decorate and en- 
lighten. Wealth brings extravagance and 
abuses, and these in turn dissipate and 
bring back the era of poverty. It would 
all seem a useless grind did we not see 
that a little was added each time. Each 
time the tide rises a little higher, the stan- 
dard of this century is higher than the 
century gone before, in ethics, in culture. 
Each time the adjustment is made more 
easily. Some day it is to be hoped the 
state of civilization will be reached when 
the virtues of poverty may be added to the 
broad visions of wealth. We all hope for 
the millenium. 


THE WOMAN OF BRAINS. 


THERE was a time, not so many years 
ago, when the woman who had an idea be- 
yond her own home, and her own social 
class, was a curiosity, an eccentric being, 
who invited comment, and who was popu- 
larly supposed to wear shorn hair and in- 
dulge in visible vagaries of costume. They 
made a class by themselves and they were 
more or less peculiar, out of very necessity. 
They were bold women who had broken 
away from conventionalities, and the ob- 
stacles placed in their way created the 
hardness which was their unpleasantness. 

An earnest woman, giving her life to the 
enthusiastic carrying out of what she con- 
sidered her life work, and meeting only 
contempt from the very people she tried to 
help, has not much room for softness. 
These women were pioneers, fanatics; but 
the world owes to fanatics every step for- 
ward it has ever made. The next decade 
or two saw the era of ‘'culture.” Women 
studied, and began to discuss the ques- 
tion of ‘equality with man.” They had 
gone by the day when aggressiveness of 
demeanor and ugliness in dress seemed to 
be a vindication of their ‘‘rights,” but 
there was still that pushing to enter into 
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possession of what had been considered 
man’s prerogatives. 

In this end of the century the independ- 
ent woman who lives up to her privileges 
has learned one or two lessons. First, she 
has learned what she wants, and that the 
cleverest thing she can do is to get it. She 
looks over the field, takes stock of her tal- 
ents, carefully considers what use she can 
best make of them, and then making her 
femininity part of her capital, instead of 
suppressing it, cultivating to the highest 
extent the intuitions, the delicate percep- 
tions, the inside knowledge which is hers 
because she is a woman, she enters the 
competition exactly as a man goes into the 
arena of life. She has one set of attain- 
ments, he another. Instead of making of 
herself an indifferent man, the woman of 
brains today rejoices in being what she is, 
and asks for no ‘‘ rights” which she cannot 
conquer. 





LIKES AND DISLIKES. 

WE can never understand nor forgive in 
our friends a dislike for the things and the 
people we ourselves enjoy. Friendship 
might be said to be made up of a commun- 
ity of likings. But there is in all of us, 
within our own selves, a constant war of 
temperament and reason in our own likes 
and dislikes. We try to analyze it, only 
to find ourselves defeated. The greatest 
liking of our lives may be even to our- 
selves entirely inexplicable. There are 
men and women who are neither clever, 
nor beautiful, nor lovable, nor gracious, 
who attract those who have all these quali- 
ties in excess. You yourself may come 
under the spell and chafe at a thing you 
deplore, but find yourself powerless. And 
there may come one to whom your intel- 
lect bows, who has every quality which 
you in the abstract admire, and you are 
left cold and dissatisfied, uncomfortable 
and companionless in his society. 

It is the same with places as with peo- 
ple. The very heaven of earthly surrounc- 
ings will seem to cast you out, and the 
humblest and most uninviting spot seem 
home to you. It is one of those continual 
puzzles within our own brains with which 
we continually amuse ourselves. Some 
people try to explain it by the supposition 
that we are attracted by that which we 
have not, by the thing which supplies an 
unconscious want in our own natures, but 
whatever the philosophic basis may be, it 
is the text of a sermon upon individualism 
and the final proof that we are chained by 
laws that can be no more overcome than 


BY THE WAY. 


the law of gravitation to the great plan of 
nature. We are free agents only in a lim- 
ited sense, when we are made to realize 
that according to the standards which our 
environment and our education has given 
us, we are enjoying a thing against what 
we call our inclination. 





THE REACTION FROM THE AN- 
ALYTIC NOVEL. 

NoTuHinG is successful permanently, 
which has not its foundation in some want 
of mankind. Fashions and fads come and 
go, by their very nature ephemeral, and 
are to be found in literature, as in painting, 
sculpture, architecture, dress, and every 
outward expression of the life of a nation. 
There is in all new countries. a time when 
the energies of the people are first turning 
from the effort to live and to accumulate, 
toward the creation of the intellectual and 
the decorative. It is perfectly natural that 
the taste of the people who have lived sc 
energetically should go toward a calm and 
restful literature, and art. Fiction is en- 
joyed because it gives vicarious experi- 
ences, which in many cases the actual 
environment of the reader has denied him. 

Twenty years ago when America was 
first beginning to take airs to herself as 
having a literature, what the people most 
enjoyed was a novel which held them up 
as in a mirror, but a little idealized. When 
aman had risen from the ranks, he liked 
to read a story of a man who had climbed 
to the top of the ladder, how he did it and 
what he thought while he was doing it. 

There was a want which that sort of 
story filled, and in certain parts of the 
country new to ‘‘culture” it will long be 
studied and enjoyed. In its wake there 
rose up a great mass of ‘‘ character studies ” 
which were read—are read, because they 
seemed to be considered literature in high 
places. But in the places where the study 
of motives was once so largely read there 
has arisen a new generation of readers who 
want to be told of things they do not know. 
They do not want their own’ every day 
emotions rehashed for their literary food. 

They want the stirring, swinging story. 
They want to fight with heroes, and suffer 
and enjoy the primitive passions which 
civilization keeps in curb. The books of 
fiction which have lived have been tales 
which have used these primary themes, 
which are common to humanity in every 
age. The man who tellsa noble tale of 
life and death and love, will be as modern 
in a thousand years as when the ink leaves 
his pen. 














CHARACTER IN HANDWRITING. 


Any person sending to MUNSEY'’S MAGAZINE fifteen lines or more of original composttion (a 
letter preferred), written on unruled paper, and signed with an assumed name, will have his or 


her vic ceoboersd Be told. 


The delineation will appear in a succeeding number of the magazine. 


Specimens of handwriting will be passed upon in order of date of receipt and the delineations 


published as fast as space will permit. 


Address, Character in Handwriting, MUNSEY's MaGazinE, 155 East 23d Street, New York 


B. B. B. An original character, with consider- 
able imagination and reasoning qualities. Apt 
to want to see the line and rule for everything. 
Not a very strong will. An open, frank disposi- 
tion, trustful, yet with some caution. Some wit. 
Considerable ability to hold on to an opinion 
once formed. Simple, unobtrusive tastes, and 
affectionate gentleness. 

COPPERFIELD. A character which contains 
considerable egotism but much kindness of heart. 
A great love of beauty, which is uncultivated. 
Much caution. There 1s a strong belief in his 
own opinion, and acleverness in expressing it. A 
very versatile mind, which makes him rather a 
conspicuous figure in any company. There is 
gregariousness, a liking for society and the oppo- 
site sex. 

AuGuUsTUS. This correspondent who doubts 
our ability to read a “love ot good effects” in 
his handwriting, needs only look to himself to 
have our claims verified, for he himself is ex- 
tremely fond of approving “the look of the 
thing.” ‘ Augustus” isan optimist, made so by 
fortunate circumstances of environment and en- 
ergy of character. He is very fond of good liv- 
ing, is broad minded, liberal and generous to the 
people he cares most for, but has no trace of 
economy. A strong will, a mind that is set on 
earthly rather than spiritual joys. A clear brain, 
logical and deductive. Considerable versatility. 
Altogether, a likable man of the world. 

CHICAGO GIRL. An almost exaggeratedly ten- 
dernature. Alofty,refined soul. Conscientious- 
ness, high aspirations, akind heart. A thoroughly 
womanly woman. A great pride, an eye for the 
artistic, cultivation, gentleness, and almost nun- 
like simplicity. 

MARY S. VINCENT. A very cool young woman 
with considerable independence and some self- 
ishness. A great vitality, cleverness in many 
directions, a pretty ‘‘manner,’’ and a liking for 
her own way. Some temper is shown. 

H. M. WILLIAMS. A young man whose gener- 
osity often exceeds his purse. A love of the beau- 
tiful, a desire to give pleasure, but an undue 
sense of self consciousness, which often makes 
him shy. Qualities are shown which contact 
with the world and expanded vision will cause to 
grow into admirable traits. A desire to do the 
kind, the gentle and pleasant thing upon all occa- 
sions. Not much sentimentality is noted. 

ALICE ANDERSON. A bright, ready mind, an 
active imagination, a quick, ready talker. A 
rather careless, frank temperament which cares 
little for externals. A rather cynical opinion that 
the people around her are not so clever as she is, 
but a kind hearted desire to be pleasant to them. 
No susceptibility at all. 

_MARTIN BOWMAN. This isa very contradictory 
character, showing little originality. There is 
ambition, tenacity, lavishness, more attention to 
business than to culture, little care for the deli- 
cate shadings of life. Honesty, uprightness and 
great liberality of opinion. 

FANCY FLOWERS, A very sentimental young 
person, with some delightful possibilities await- 
ing her maturity. Strength of will which is 
latent, and which a regard for the proprieties and 
respect for the opinions of others has kept from 


being exercised. Open hearted, generous, kindly, 
truthful, cautious, with literary tastes, and some 
enthusiasm. 

CHAMBERSBURG. A man who is a little head- 
strong and opinionated, but who usually hasa 
good reason to give (when he thinks it worth his 
while), for his actions. He has a good deal to say 
and a clear headed way of saying it. A strong 
will, not one bit of vulgar vanity or pride; is 
affectionate and kind. 

OTHENO. A nervous person who is apt to judge 
hastily and sometimes to repent at leisure. A 
rather indolent nature—that would rather finesse 
than be frank and above board if this required 
any exertion. Nota person who could be relied 
upon to do the bold and brave thing on all occa- 
sions. Fairly good natured, but a little selfish. A 
strong liking for society is shown, but some diffi- 
dence and despondency. 

PERCY EDWARD. The writing of a young man 
who is very sincere, rather inclined to be obsti- 
nate, liberal ‘minded, not very original. Is very 
fond of the opposite sex, although not very sus- 
ceptible. Good reasoning power, considerable 
caution, self respect and manly readiness to stand 
up for his own rights and his own opinion. 

JouHN F. KattTs. The writing of a very imma- 
ture person, who shows a decided tendency to- 
ward philanthropy, which will be tempered by a 
keen sense of justice. A slow temperament, which 
is not sure of itself, gravity, earnestness, purity 
of mind. Logical tendencies, and a considerable 
lack of culture which years will probably bring. 

BEATRICE HOWE. The writing of so younga 
person that any satisfactory delineation is almost 
impossible. An entirely unformed character. 

ELSIE HOWARD. The writing of a sweet, lov- 
ing, tender hearted and most generons young 
girl, whose first desire is to please. A love of 
pretty things, a frankness and truthfulness which 
are charming; simplicity, grace, genuineness, a 
clear mind, are all indicated. 

VIOLA STAINER. Acharacter with many admi- 
rable qualities, intuition, judgment, calmness, 
almost coldness of disposition. No flurry of 
ideas, nicety of thought and attention to detail, 
but an egotism, which combined with education 
and refinement, is almost ridiculous, as it breeds 
an opinionativeness which obtrudes itself upon 
all occasions. There is an easy flow of ideas, 


, optimism, generosity and sincerity. 


DAVID BRONX. A most interesting and charm- 
ing handwriting. That of a gentleman of breed- 
ing, refined life, tactful speech, extraordinary 
reasoning power. Literary tastes, education and 
charm. The science of graphology is made up as 
is every other, by a study of special cases in 
many instarices, and by classification. A man 
who is a simple hearted gentleman of good taste, 
shows it in the formation ot his capitals, exactly 
as he shows it in the color of his neckties. A man 
who is lavish in one way is lavish in all things. 
You are generous, yet economical, and cautious. 
You love life, but you would never ruin yourself 
or your friendsto enjoy it. You are enthusiastic, 
but however dear a project may be to your heart, 
and however you may work for it, none will call 
you a fanatic. 


S. LOUISE WELLS. A rather despondent na- 








CHARACTER IN HANDWRITING. 


ture, that has many charming traits, but that has 
not sufficient self confidence. For a young person 
of character and refinement, there is too little 
vanity. If she appreciated herself more, she 
would be more appreciated by other people. 
There is not sufficient will power to overcome 
obstacles. There is a love of dainty ways, a not 
very exuberant nature, but one that is sincere 
and to be trusted. ; 

HENRY IvENS. An optimistic, methodical man 
who thinks little of himself, but. much of his 
business ; who schemes and plans and conceives 
new ideas. The handwriting of a man with some 
passions, but affection for very few. A strict at- 
tention to detail; a varying, rather irascible tem- 
per that alternates from very good to very bad. 
A man of more than average ability in his prover 
field. 

URIAH HEEP. A very immature hand, indicat- 
ing a girl inclined to be sentimental, and to pose 
a trifle, but with some high minded and simple 
tastes. 

.R.S.Q. VaN CLIFTON. A man who is never 
sure of hisown mind five minutes atatime. Natur- 
ally of a most affectionate disposition, he is so in- 
fluenced by surroundings that he affects a cyni- 
cism which is unnatural. A very exuberant, 
lavish, generous, careless nature, showing ardor, 
but not much tenacity. No will power, although 
there is ambition and imagination. A day 
dreamer who hopes for fortune to fall into his 
lap. 

MOLLY DOOLEY. The handwriting of a young 
woman whose strongest trait is generosity, not 
only in money but in kindness and attentions. 
Generosity of thought. A young girl who has 
some eccentricities, a high temper, a keen wit, 
tempered by a kind heart; loquacity, originality, 
sprightliness, artistic and literary tastes. 

A MARLBORO PHILATELIST. <A methodical, 
rather narrow minded person, who cares for 
details and small things. Economical, rather 
selfish, with a clear headed appreciation of 
values. Frankness, honesty, modesty and quiet- 
ness of demeanor, with a rather dry wit. 

BEAUTY. A very lively young woman, devoted 
to society and enjoying and attracting men. 
Gayety of disposition, a selfish regard for her own 
pleasures ; rapidity of thought and action, sincer- 
ity. Ardor in the pursuit of pleasure, and strength 
of will. 

EDITH TRASK. A calm, clear, logical mind, a 
kind heart, a total lack of vanity or egotism. A 
frankness and fearlessness, and yet a modesty 
which is most becoming in a young girl. An 
affectionate, kind heart, an ardent temperament. 
It is likely that a few years will see a much bolder 
writing, with more assurance. A total lack of 
pettinesses, or smallness of thought or action. 

GERALDINE BARTWELL. A most ladylike, gen- 
tle and affectionate nature, sensitive to surround- 
ings and easily influenced. A high sense of duty. 
little originality, and a desire always to be ‘“‘cor- 
rect.” 

I. WRIGHT. A most careful, honest and genu- 
ine character, with a romantic taste, and a sturdy, 
healthy ambition. A pleasant disposition, not at 
all susceptible. A studious taste, slowness of 
thought, little speech. 

E. T. DRAWER A. Written on lines, so a careful 
delineation is impossible. A rather conventional 
mind, simple tastes, kindly heart, guided by good 
sense on most occasions. A care for detail, that is 
not in all cases necessary. A pleasant disposition, 
literary tastes. 

AZ 22. A bright, active young mind, with an 
independent, original spirit, frank and manly and 
aspiring. There is a delight in living, a sanguine 
readiness to look always on the bright side, vi- 
vacity, quickness in speech, a liking for always 
appearing well. Honesty anda high temper. 

HARRIET ROSWELL SAGE. The angularity of 
which mention is made in this case shows 
firmness of character. There is every sign here 
of a person of poise, justice of action, consider- 
able inclination to see the dark instead of the 
bright side of the cloud. An ardent, aspiring 
temperament, cultivated and literary tastes, ex- 
traordinary honesty of thought and action. 


Great refinement, caution in speech and an ab— 
normal conscience. 

REY Ray. A very feminine woman. whose 
temperament is impressionable, her nature ar- 
dent, and affections susceptible. A romantic 
imagination, ambitious and sanguine, her imagi- 
nation often leads her astray. She is attractive 
in manner, charming to many, good tempered, 
easy with money and a little obstinate. 

HELENA. The delineation of Helena’s char- 
acter might apply almost exactly to that of 
“Adelaide,” except that ‘* Helena”’ is more ambit- 


-ious, aspiring, and has a better opinion of herself 


and her own abilities. Both are young. 

F. D. KNOTTs. A man of good common sense, 
courage, good reasoning abilities, clear, practical 
“deas aud a very seve: head. Considerable wit 
and humor, also imagination. Loquacity, a great 
fondness for story telling. A generosity which 
circumstances has curbed. There is shown a 
simplicity and directness in dealing with people. 
and considerable tact. 

JAMES JAMES, JR. A person whose imagination 
is so great that it amounts to eccentricity, and 
often gives the writer the appearance of dispen- 
sing with the truth in his or her statements. 
There is a very variable disposition shown, sub- 
ject to ups and downs. The temper is also vari- 
able. The tastes areinreality simple and literary, 
the greatest happiness being found in a simple 
life, although this is something the writer does 
not realize. The nature istrusting. There is no 
logic, but much intuition. Some sentimentality. 

CLIFFORD WAYNE. A great generosity is noted 
here, and a strong will for carrying out plans. 
Great caution, notwithstanding a great desire to 
talk and the ability to talk well. The judgment 
is frequently warped by the imagination, which 
runs along original lines. Qualities which are 
most fascinating to the opposite sex are disclosed. 
A woman full of dainty, pretty ways and lofty 
ideals. Clear headed, practical, with a mind of 
her own. A breezy personality and wonderful 
poise of character. 

LITERA SCUPTA MANET. A very agreeable 
personality, full of faults which have the fasci- 
nations of virtues, sturdiness, obstinacy, strength 
of purpose, tenacity, a thorough belief in hisown 
standard of right and wrong. A trustfuiness in his 
friends which it might require some courage to 
betray. Not one iota of susceptibility, and yeta 
strong capacity for attachment. Not a trace of 
snobbery or small mindedness. A great love for 
the physical pleasures of life, sport and amuse- 
iments, literary tastes ; not always excessively re- 
fined. ‘ 

JAMES L. MooRE. A very strong love of the 
beautiful is noted, with a possible talent for 
drawing. Great frankness and honor in small 
things. Not much carefulness of detail or any 
strict sense of duty. No mean suspicions lurk in 
this mind, but a most benevolent desire to see all 
men happy. The temperament is sanguine, look- 
ing usually on the bright side. There is some 
egotism aud considerable adaptability to sur- 
roundings. 

Jim Jam. A most delightful writing of a very 
vivacious person, with many interests and a most 
gentle, kindly and generousnature. A pretty wit, 
a hot temper when aroused, an enthusiastic es- 
pousal of a beloved cause. No conceit. A strong 
love of the beautiful, extreme sweetness, some 
pride, and great self respect. Culture and refine- 
ment. 

C.G.D. A very young, egotistic, uncultured 
person, fond of pleasure, very affectionate and 
very susceptible to the influence of the opposite 
sex. A mind that is given to light and trivial 
things, but which will probably grow in wisdom 
with years. No will power, a variable temper, 
and a very headstrong tendency. 

NAME: POLLY. This study suggests a very 
sensible, clever person of excellent reasoning 
powers, some affectations, breeding, cultivation, 
clear, practical ideas, level headed opinions upon 
almost all subjects. A resentfulness of anything 
like effusive familiarity. Candia, fearless in ex- 
pressing opinions, is critical and fastidious. Is 
under good control, and a good friend. 
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